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FOREWORD 


It ^ves me exceeding tdeasuxe to see at last in 

{ >iiat Dr. Tripathi's admirame histoxy of his native 
and. 

^ ta parms wnm, ^ realm of 

Kanyalmbja is a Wo cf okT and high xeno^tm, axhd 
from the spacious days of the great Haishavaxdhana. 
onwards fox many centuries it hdd a dominant, pontoon, 
in Noxthetn India. Natuxefavouxe4it, andind^miide 
its success almost inevitable as soon as strong and wise 
rulers ascended its throne. Lying in the centre of the 
Gangetic Vallej'» it held vital cpntxol over die ttade- 
routes on all sides,, and especially those reaching east- 
ward into Bengal and westward into the F^jafa; and 
to thh fret, no l^s than to the personal feuds and 
ambitions their kiiigs, may be ascribed the fierce 
antagcmisin which ptevEm^ b^ween Kanauj an^ Bengal 
from the time of oaiSnka until almost to tibe end of 
Hindu rule in Northern India. Thus in its s{dendooxs 
and tragedies alike the historjr of Kanauj is intenselv 
Indian and profoundly fi^dnating; and me tale is wen 
told in the pages which fiiUow. 


L. D, Babnett 




PREFACE 


Kanauj is of high antiquity and teoown. Pounded 
long befote the dawn of the ChiistiaQ Eta, it fitst rose to 
im{)Otuince ill the sixth centuiy a. d.^ when it beoime 
the capital of the Maukhads. Under liSnavacman and 
Sarvavatman this dynasty rapidly grew in audiority and 
influence, which brought them into conflict with the 
Later Guptas. Ihe struggle between the two powers 
had far-reach^ ejects, for it ended in tiansferr^ the 
centre of polid^ gravity from Magadha to Kanauj. 

. In the beginning of the seventh century, however, 
the fortunes or the Maukhads took such a sudden and 
catastrophic turn that Hat$a of Thanesvar had tq asstane 
control of affiurs in Kanaiq. It is usually asserted tlua 
he extended his suzerainty throughout Northern India, 
but in my opinion his dominions conopdsed only par^ 
of Eastern Panjab, almost the whole of modem United 
Provinces, Magadha, Odssa and Bengal 1 have 
devoted a dispropordonately large space to this object 
mainly because it bristles with knotty points, and is a 
frec^ent source of controversy. An attempt has also 
been made here to give a eddeal account Har^a^s 
admmisttation and achievanents of peace. His dc^ 
plunged Kanauj into anarchy and darkness that lasted 
for ahoft Ndf-a-centutp. When the curtain rises again, 
a strikmg flits across the pdhkal 

Yafovarman gained some successes at the start of his 
carm, but was uidinatdy reduced to subservkaMe 
talitadi^ of Kashmir. 

Hie next tttlets of note were the PratRdras, whose 
power reached its zenith during the time oi Bhc^ 1 
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ntEFACE 


and Iubhendxapala 1 . As a . lesolt o£ tbek pfotxacted 
campiaigns the empm of Kanauj giev to eaotmous 
dimensions, comptising temtodes as widely apart as 
Sautispsi and North Beng^ Magadha and Raiputana, 
Gotal^pur district and Ujjain, Kamal and Bundel- 
khand. The most interesting feature of this epoch is 
the tripartite stru^le that continued intermittentlf bet- 
ween the Ptatfharas, the Palas, and the Rastrakupui. 
Later on, the prosperit7 of Kanauj received .a rude 
shock from the ever-victodous arms of Mahmud, but it 
pardalljr revived its glodes under the Gahadavalas, who 
after Govindacandra’s conquest of Magadha once more 
regained control of the lower course of the\ Ganges, 
vdiich was so vital to its tiade wd polidcsil astWlancy. 
Eventually Sihabuddin Ghod involved the contemporary 
Hindu states in one common ruin, and thus, Kanauj 
fell £com its hig^ position. Such in short is the fasdnat- 
ihg story of this ancient realm, full of political vicissitudes 
and q^emeral grandeur. Today Kanauj is an in- 
significant town, but from the downfall of the Guptas 
until the avalanche of the Moslem invasions it was the 
cmtre of culture and crafts, religion and dches, power 
and politics, and was the ultima thuk of each aspirant 
to supreme dignity in Northern India. 

Ibe Volume substantially represents nw Thesis, 
wMch was approved by the University of London 
in 1929 for the D^;ree of Hi. D. It could not be swt 
to tiie press so long on account of pressure of University 
duties and other unavoidable circumstances. The delay 
has, however; in a way been to my advanmge, for it 
has enabled me to bdi^ the work up-to-dam, and to 
improve and revise it carefully in me light of the 
^dance given by the distinguished Board of Examiners. 
1 take this ojmottmiity o£Mng my respectful thanks 
to Dr. L. D. Barnett, m.a., Mr. J. Alhm, IiC.a., 

and Pmfessot H. H. Dodwell, |aa., for there Vshsabie 
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sug^tioas. To Di:. L. D, BatQett« I tax pxrticulady 
i^bted writing a Foreword to tiis book. Further, 
1 owe spedd acknowledgments to such scholars as have 
illumined my path by their contributions on any topic 
dealt with here. My thanks are aiso due to my wife, 
Hemavati Dev!, for occasi<mal help in preparing the 
Index. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the text 
will be apparent from the following examples: Candra, 
Vi§nu, ISvara, Krita, Rastrakum But I have , followed 
the ordinary spelling of proper names, and diacritical 
piarlrs have been omitted in case of well-known place- 
names. 1 have also retained the usual forms of Qiinese 
words and names, as given in the translations of 
Watters and Beal. 

In conclusion, may I cr^ve the indulgence of the 
reader for any lapses and blemishes, typogmphical or 
other, that may still be found in the book, in spite of 
my list efforts to weed them out. A monograph on 
the history of Kanauj has been a desideratum, and if 
the present work usefully supplies this long-fdt want, I 
shaU consider my labours amply rewarded. 


January i, 1957 


Rama Shankar Tripathi 
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PARTI 
ctumit I 
INTRODUCTORY 

Posi^ and inpertam af Kmuff 

The petty town of Kanam, lymg in latitude zfi' 
North and los^tude 79^5 5' mt in the Fanukhabad 
(Ustrict c£ the United Provinces, is one of die few dties 
that have (dayed a noteworthy part in the politiod life df 
Andent Indk.^ It has been the witness dF the rise and 
M of mi^ty empire^ the appearance and diswpearance 
of * successive dynasties; and although this mdnatiog 
panois^ of ev^ chiefly unfolds iddf during the 
centuries that intervme between the dedine d the 
Guptas and the Moslem conquest^ we may trace faint 
beginnings dF its chequered career back even to the 
misty past of tibe Beamnanic age. 

^ knpcttttuioe of Kawuj in aadeat.dnMS wu ttoeably 
due to its tttttegic advaattges. The dty ttood on' a din on die 
ngbt bade of Gu^ vrhich was mm die l^^nrajr of com* 
meice sod commBiacifloti, and it nmst have, d^£nEe, jMeo a 
ccmveokmceane foe rivo; traffic in the u{^ Doab {see Samnei 
Beal, Tbi Tmdt (Pa-AaHb'), ch. aVIII, p. 1^ TImmas 

Watters, On Irmt Cbmg VdL I (z 9 oi 4 > p* iW BUt- 

;R«sie[gw^ of RajaSekhata, Act X, p. Gtmodadeva Sbtd 

(Beni^ 1869}. Ihe rivets howe^ now Bovs at a distance a£ 
tome mifes to tfo cart: {see GajytMwr^Famafei^^ tiT; Jja^pofo’ 
Ga^Mar XIV, p. }7o]. Betmes, as observed by 
ham, "the sitaation is a commanding one, and before the use of 
foe Guinoa the he^ akme,^^ have made Kaaaoj a atroog 
and ia^rtant posidon" (Oinmi»ham*s .^fomMur Gmvph tf huSa; 
ed. S. R,hNt>>>>dat* (Glciitta, 1914), p. 4}Q. 



z ' . ORIGIN AND DERIVATION THE NAME 

OrignandM^akinf^mm 

The diy§kx33d <m4 other erodes ooiitUfl 

an amusing stoty; dcscol^g foundadcot and hx^ it 
got the nan» Kinyakubia, fcom ixrbidt Kaxuuj is said to 
beamodeindetivadoaA We aie told dmt in eady titdes 
theze was a H«g named Kn^ who mattied.the dangbtet 
.of the king cd Yidatfaha ot Bexar. He was Idessed wi^ 
foot sons : ( 4 ) Kvdanibha, (hy Ku^bfibhaj I tx) AsSxtut^ 
and(d)Vasu. Each of them, on bdng temested 
reigning monarch to protect the ktngdc^ fonnaed a 
town a^ his own name. Of theses Kiifemlbha fisonded 
a town called Mahodaya, meaning "of hig^ mx^peri^.*** 
King Krdanabha begot a hundred beaudfm daug^hters 
by me celestial dam^ Ghdtad,* and one day, adten 
they were spotting together in the royal gardei^ 

^ Gnnpaie also : '‘Kaonc^aiii kik Kanyaki^>ja^8****h Wl 
rt jttfthSiiT putt*' {jbtiffakri^Mabaha 9 fat 194). Modem anhets 
usually wdte Qumauj (see e.g., VoL I, 

p. )9, ed. B. De). Rayei^, however, gives die ioUtz Kianni^ in 
bis ttansktioa of the Taha^-i-Ndski (I, p. 470, etc.). Btom the 
t«ihi-Tdfildhi-YamM also the proper way of pionouixing Kaxmu 
appears to be *'Kiniiauj*'-vnth ust letlw but tligh^ rm i nctoen 
(see Extracts in Elliot, n^. 52}. F»-hiaa tianslitcmtet tt> as 
Ka-nao-yi or Kanoyi, and Thomas Wacteis is of opiakm diat it 
rmreseots “the name whidi was probi^ in use among the xntiyes” 
(wteteo, I, p. 341). According V i n cen t Smllh asserts diat the 
nanw K^uf is “andent” and vras ‘'current fifteen fanndsed yean 
^o” (/. JL A. .f.,‘i9oS, p. 767). Whatever be die.trad^ dua nmeh 
is certain thtt die PtaJerit tnusUtexatim used by RAjaSckhaia in die 
beginnii^ of die ninds century A. o. is Kannanjia flCoiKiw and 
Lanman, ¥iarpSr»-mal^0tf IQ. j. p. 74, Harvard Onental 
1901). 

» ‘TCufauahhas tu dharnifttma putaih oaksa Mshodayaifa” . 
(ydkaki Kdsngiwpa, BilakSnda, canto yz, Vciiae 4 Caloitts, 
1S81). 

*“KuianSUiaa tu ti^atfib 

JanaySmSa dharmitnaS GhddeySd Raghninnidaoa** . 

vtiWi It). 



VARIETY C»' NAMES J 

■ 't ' , ^ 

‘ r ' ' ' I ' , . ‘ ' 

(die becaoie ccttfstosuied tha^ sw^pasmig 

chuxas. m nuuk a proposal to matty all the l^died 
sistos, but was met widi a sooroful tefiisal. Their 
xebokes farther enraged the wind god to such an extent 
that he instandy <£uiged them all into hondibadcs 
fay hh curses. From this decomstaaoe (kanyinSm 
kat4atvaih) tlk cky got its name iCinyakatHa or Kanyl- 
Iml^a, meaning **me dty hnnchlMukea maidens.**^ 
Historically the story h no doubt worthless exoqpt that 
k proves tne lu|^ antiquity of both the town and its 
dame. 

Vamty of mmes 

Owiog to a fmidness for synonyms, the andent 
Hindu often used d^S»ent names for the same place, 
and this laxity ai nomendatuxe is perhaps nowhere 
so nodceaUe as in the case of Kanau). Its most com* 
monly recognised name was, of course, Kanyakubje or 
Kanyikubfa or Kim^Utubja,* wfakdi continues to occur 
in literature and inscriptions from the earliest to the 

> Also called a RM or *‘Grest Tree Rid" (Watters, I, p. 541; 
Samuel Bed, BiMitt Rtttrdt of tbt Wukm Vol. I, zqt* 

p8). 

- ***Yad VifttoS ca lawySfa taum kutq&fhl patS, 
Ktefalmbjasniti khyt&ult ts^'pndduid tat pmwii." 
(KAteMI IlmaiMpd^ (Ncnih*WeMem Reeeasioa, ed. Bb^;«ad I>atta, 
t9)i),Bfialilu^Cuuo J5, verses s4>}f}. Yuan Chwat^ nartatet a 
nmihc ttonwnh aahtor -raitatkias (cfl Wattexs, I, p. $41; Beal, I, 
107400}. Seie also Sko PimifUf DhannasaifahHit, ^ ii, vetsea 
1^51 (Odcutta, itoo); Kalliaea’s RJ^kkioi^l^ ed. Dergi{naslda 
iBomMy, 1891), Vm I, Bk. IV, verse 15), (Stela’s Translatkin, 
^ 151); Dowson’a Hudo Gasieof Dkk^otiy (i9r4X < 49 ^ 
| 44 s 

} *C6nqMie i Atlibiuaya*>]BUqdl4>lEia9ddi9ah kel^ 

t^ajH (Keiava^s verse id, p. 10, GadcwSd’* 

priental Series, No. 1918), 01^ cf. *^>axiltstn)fim ca . Oanull 
Katiyftubiah KxdmAaSoA KunikafaM Klafidaib^ Kolalab 
frdtelopi ca** (An/., verse 12, p. 6). 



4 VAEffiTYOFNAMfiS 

ktcst peiiod of its histoiyA Nest, wc find mention 
of the ««T>e Mahodaya ot.Mahodayi, mouuc^ **fhU of 
high prosperity.” Although thcte a« re£eteiic» to 
this name In eadier literature,* it did not fiold the 
preference nnril the rime of the PratihStas, when Kmukoj 
uras renovated to a ^e of opulence and power.* Hut 
KinyakubU and Manodaya were names of one the 
gamft dty is also testified by Hemacandta*|‘|^h^d&^- 
dtttimapit* Halayudha’s AbU^bSaarattiamS^ and other 
lexicons.* t 

Gadhipura or Gadhinagara was another nanu of 
Kanauj in eariy times.’ Gadhi, as we shall see below, 

1 See also foi die forms : 

(a) Kanyakubja — Ind. Ant., XVIII, pp. 15, 13J; Kalha^ia’s 
' BJjataraAff^, e'd. Durgi Pd. (Bombay, 1892), Vol. I, 
Bk. I verse 117, (Stein’s Trans, p. 22); Bk. IV, verse 143, 
(Stdn, p. 134, etc.). 

{b) Kknyakubja— Ikid., Bk. VIII, verse 24} 3, (Stein, p. 191); 
Riaijafa, ante; MabSbhSrata, HI, cb. 116,^ verse 19; 
Padma PserSfa, V (Srisd-kha^dA), ch. 53; verse 
Harfacarita, ed. JIvftnanda VidySsi^gaca, (Calcattaf i 89 ^)> 
p. 423; Ep. lai., I, pp. 197, 203, verse 3, etc. 

(r) Kanyakubja— ladL Ant., XVm, pp. 16, iS; Siea Pastfpa, 
Dharmasarhhita, cL ii, verse 3a; Ep. hid., I, pp. 219, 
222, verse 22, etc. 

* See e.g., Vdlndki Kdmi^fa, Bilaki^da, canto 32, verse ^ 
Padma ParSfa, V, ch. 33, verse 193. 

*Ep. lad., V, p. 208; rV, p. 13*; hd. Aat., XV, pv 503; 
Bilarimi^fa, X, p. 306; KitbyamTmiisi, ed. C D. 
p. 8, etc. 

* (X IGuqndmbjaiii bfahodayadi** (verse 59!, p. t6A. 

* or. “Kanyakuys Mafaodayft” (II, verse 132, p. 5 A 

*See also die. SAdirtbmatnasamammjnhknfa, Im ^ p. 79 
(Gaekirid*s Orientti Series, 1932^ and the Vai^mti of Yidm* 
ptaldUa, ed. Gustav Oppcrt (1^3), Bk. I, Sec. 4, verse 7, p. 13.9, 
etc." 

’ Con^tc e.g., ** Mahodayaih Gldhipusaih...«<. ** 

(Keiava*8 kdpadmkafa, wtse iti, p. to); SdbddbahmdnuMi (CsfcUtta, 
1889). VoL U. p. 83; Kathatta’s BJdatandap, Vd. 1 , Bk IV. 
vprse 133, (Stein, p. 132). 'Hbe name Gadfanagara occurs k die 



VASIBTY OF NAMES 5 

■ms ooxs ti£ hs cdelMated legeo^a^iy nilqs, tod it 
appeals that 1 ^ citjr came to be mlled a£tet him otriog 
to his gieat di^cls. 

It NPas also known as Kuiasthala,^ whi4t in its 
etymological sense means **z spot of gtass.** 

Prol^bly it detived this name from the &ct that the 
kf/Ja gtass, consideied sacred for sacrificial purposes, 
grew there in abundance.® Or, altemadvdy it may be 
su^ested that the place was called after king Ku^a, 
fa^r of Kuianibha, and thus signified “the residence 
or possession of Kuia.’* Of a piece with this name is 
the synonym KauSa, which is almost certainly a deriva- 
tion of KuSa.® 

The records of the Gahadavala dynasty represent 
its kings as protecting the four sacred places {tirtbas ) — 
Kisi, Kufika, Uttara Koiala (Ayodhya^ and Indras- 
thana; and Kielhorn was of opinion that in this list the 
name Kufika stands for Kanauj.® 

Lastly we leam fitom Yuan Chwang that Kusuma- 
pura (KeM-SM-m-ps~k) ox “the city ot Bowers” was 
the original' nati^ and it came to be invested vdth the 
name of Kanyikubja himchbadced mfttdens”) 


Gwalior SlsbahQ inscr^tios, see Imi Anf-t XV, |)p. 4 X> 

verse 6. 

^Cf. **Kufasthii,laih Kasyakabisifa" (AkbUbimM0itfftih, S 
(poravarn), verse 19J, p. 9); VoL H, p. 1 b 

Harfdem^ (Calcutta, 1892), p. 6oy, Canmy plates of Gonodi iVi 
I Ep. Ind^ VII, p. 4$: NUAmmta (P. C Roy's Sa ii!^ ttsO V 
|(Udd7ogspanra), secdoa fo, verse 19; etc. . 

I ootapate dm tame vridt Kui^gatumni, die dea^dt'' 

|tkm of tlie oM citjr of RiUMciha. According to xnuiOismitg w 
derived its name &otn the escrilent fiageam reed gtaM , 
ooded there (Watters, II, p. 148; Beal, Ytm’Gmmb 

tij). « 

* ‘'Kanytirubjaih GScUupucaii) Kaufaib K ol a tthal a ifa ca ta^ 
(Henucaodca’s AkHMiikKiKtSmaiu, vei^e 40, p.; See also 
lava's SudpaJtukiffat verse p. 10, -etc. 

* Jud. AHt.t XV, p. 8, note ^ UdiLf XViU, p. xh no*# J>* 
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APPUCAIION OF TUB NA^ 

only «&er tile caises of die Ttee Ei^;^ Hknib 

anmodtf m sujf^it of 8^iK»^ is witkt^ 

a «»fne seems to have been fiimy oinent tndent 
times. Indeed, the {i%c!m notes dtat 
eadier Tmpezial dt]jH-hote the sanM name.* 

IF/dsr appUcatioa tf tit mm 

Thete ate indications that the tkie ofikio^ubfa 
aras xiot lestncted to the cttjr onty, bnt also attended to 
the ne^boudng tetxitoiy, ot even to the lui^dom of 
whidi k -was the centte. Yuan Chvrang f^vea me mune 
SM-no-kS-sbet i.'e., Kan^^Lkul^a both to cajntal 
and the county, which he describes as being 4,000 U 
in drcoit.* Similady, dtt Baiah copper phto shows 
that at that period (836 a. d.) both the names Mahodaya 
and Klnyawl^ were current, the former bd^g n^ 
for the capital d^, and the latter for a MM^/Zor province 
of the ki^dcmi,* d[ which K2lafijata-s»tffr{^iSr formed a 
rart. Ag^ we learn from Rashid>od-^*s Jam-ta- 
Ttwarikb that according to the Persians the designation 
Kanauj stood for Maha^ (Miuihyadeia) or midt^land, 
one of the traditional nine mvi^ions of fund.* In su{^rt 
of this, it may be added here that the SomnStlqiattan 
praiesH of Bhiva Bphaspad, dated 1169 A. o., mentiom 


* Watten, 1, p. 541; Beal, I, p. 1.07. 

n, p. S7: JUd., U, pp. S5. 

Oo dte authori^ of cemtn jam duoddea of Gu|atat Dr. 
Vincent Smidi affirms that XalTii^ sms another name m Kailaiii 
(/. R. A. S., 190S, p. 76s). The ffict that ’MaMmd and 
are altmst synonymoos WHds in Saadodt^ flO dodit, 
lends some siqipoct to diis view. See also ttOdet, M A»f^ 
V}. pp. rSt, t$y, D. R. Bhaodadcai^ /. & & Jt X, 
pp. 4S7*at. 

« £a* 2.'^ (SSmJy, 1417), pp. 17, *9* 

* Blliot’t msMy of hdu, Voi. I, p. 54; tee also AMimd's 

(Sachao’s Trans.), Vd. 1 ,> 199; 
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ii^odiflg BiiyUatd Le.»Boiates.' 
In ^ plates tlie city itsdf is tidied dw 

Kttiika ^rtia sad die name KSny;^bja is given tx> die 
kingdom. Thus Ca n d t adeva, tM fiiimdet* of the 
is invamfafy extolled as **c«ie who had aoqukol the 
kingdcmi ot KAnyakobfa by the piowess of his atm.*** 

L^mdaiy nders of t^auag 

One of the vseakest spots in Sanskdt litetatme is 
the almost endte idisence of any Imtoty. Tfaomoghly 
pmmekted with the idea of tte unteality of niatMtal 
diii^, the ancient Btahmans have sddom.tiued to mark 
die foomdnts which kings and dynasties leave upon the 
sands of tunei llieu; earliest attempts — the 
the McAi^bharatOy and the PurS^s — ate vedtaUe min^y 
of infotmadon for the thm ndigbus and sodal life, 
but as chtcMudes pcdidcal events diey seem lamentaUy 
hiU d£ tale^telling and chtonological absucdides. It is 
my o^ect in the fcdlowing pages tt> i^ean the kemd of 
histddcal fact from diese authotides by winnovdi^ as 
fiu as possiUe dw outer husks of Iqgoids. 

Acootding to all foxns of tcadidoa die progenitor 
of the ancient royal Uneages vrta the mythical Manu 
Vaivasvat^ He had a da^hter named Bit ocm* 
sorted with fiudha and bote a son, Pur&tavas, also 
known as Aila.* PurGzavas h xqiiesented as a powerhil 
ruler, holding sway ovm: distant mgions. He by 
[ the cdesdal munsel Urvasi six sons named Aym, Dl ~ 

* Vimu Orkott/ Joonui, hi, pp. 7, Ij* vcxMS 

*See 

’HtfsawiiUSt, cb. ip^ retsta yf,' ,fmr Poniju^ VQ (Dhanaft 
ch. ^ vetses x-19. Sm.MUi. (P. C Roy's eottioa^ 1 
) secdon 75, vetses is>m Sec. fj, vote 7, (P. C 
-jaoAtioa, I, See. 7), p. Sec 95, p.'x8z) for atiosnee 
: vetsioa gsvtag die bbrm of Aicflmvas fitcmi die h e rni a . 
1 JQR* 



« legendary RUI^aS OF KANAUI 

Ais3iVS$tty DQtjttdyn, Vaniya and SMiyu.^ . Of llittse 
9(xa, as assetted by Paigiter, Ayu succeeded Pujruravas 
at Pwi fiyfrtna, identified widi tite modem Jhusi on the 
ooinifl uen« of the Ganges and the Junm in Allahabad; 
and Amivasa* found^ **an 0 thet mgdom, the mpitsd 
of which was then or afterwai^ Kanys^bja (Ksuiauj)*’.* 
AmSvasu’s descendants continued to rule oyer this 
kingdom, and tihe P$iripai* give their nafoes ite the fol- 
lowing or<fcr: (a) Bhima, (b) Kahca^aprabha^ (<■) 
Suhoto,* (d) Jahnu, (e) Sumante,’ (/) Ajila,® (g) Bala- 
kSfva, (b) Kuhi. l^ore we proceed fiirmer with the 
genealogy, let us pause to consider anomer account, 
which traces die origin of the dynasty to Ajamidha. 
It is ^ven in the Ma^bbSratifl and the 

^ Ibid., 1, Sec. 75, vaac 24 (Eng. Tians., p. sjo). The names 
slightly nty in ceiiaid PMrSpas e.g., P., ch. 91, vetse 5 1, 

Apte’s edhion, 1905). . 

s Galled Vijaya in Bhi^fuata P., IX, ch. 15, vase 5. 

* FSigitet, AiKHMt Mum Hittoneal Tradifm, p. 258, to which 
I owe some 'Suable sUggesdbns and tefetences otilited hete. 

* Viffu P., IV, ch. 7, vetsm a-17; Brabmif^ P,, III, du 66, 

Vetses 22 f.; P,, ch. 91, venes 91 f.; w also MM., I, See. 75. 

* Called mexely KSflcana in Vif. and Bh^g. P. 

* Called HotniJea in. 

* Called Piuu in Bb^. and Sonafaa in MJ. 

* The BUg. P. invetts die otdet o£ Ajaka and BalSkllva, whom 
it calls simply BaUlca. 

*Mbb., Xin (AnuSisanapam), Sec. 4, vetses 2-7, (Eng. 
Ttans. Ibid, pp. 15-iS). In die MOt^atva (c£ MM., XII, Se& 
49, vetses }-7) Sudfandvipa is called Rajas, and die name of 
VallaUia is maitted. 

**(X “Ajamldhasya KeiiiiySiii ujfie Jahttnh ptatSpavin, 
Jahnot abh&d Aiaksivo BalUciivw taditmajah, 
BalikSSvatya Kuiilad5 KaEkSd Qidfaiiitidtakabt ' 
GSdbdi Satyavad'lcaiiyi Vifvimitiah smottainih” 
( 4 fv P.. dh. 277, vetses 16-17; Calbxtta, 1882). ft dhotdd be 
ooooed bete diat AjalcMva Is AibMitoted for S ta dj wdv tea, and 
VaOablia is again onutted. 
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LBGBNDiytY RULERS OF KANAUJ 

ttruj is foi^ier coxtobots^ bv the Brabiiu^ and fjoa- 
pot^ PurSpts^ which, unmiadiul of any inconsistent, 
give the first version as well.’ According to this tram' 
fion, the divergent part of the genealogy would stand 
thus : 

{d) Ajaai^Bu. 

(i*) Jahnu (son of no. a by Ke^ini). 

(r) Sindhudvipa (son of b). 

{i) BaliUcI^va (son of c). 

(f) Vallabha (son of iQ. 

(f) Ku^ka (son of e). 

(g) Gadhi (son of /). 


Satyavati (daughter) ... Viivainitta.* 

Ihis dedvadon, however, does not seem to be 
correct. First, it goes against most of the Pirapax, 
and those that give it do not in any way merit superior 
credence. The is a late production and the other 
two mar their value by their inconsistent accounts. 
Secondly, on this point the MabS^hdrata also appears 
to make confusion worse confouxided. At one place 
it refers to Ajami^ha as belongu^ to the race of Bharata,® 

P,, cb. i), verses 8i-9z (Apte’s editioa, 1S95). 

* HamMda^ th. vctse» 4yii. 

* Br.f ek. 10, verses i j-(So{ H»., di. 27, verses if. . . 

*Ta tte second version also the names as g^ven in me 

MabUbkStata and doe PttrSpOit slii^itly vaiy, bat from GSdfai: cor 
wards all tto lists agree.* 

cdvi^aiid^Qio idboa. pirtldvab. 
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SUHOTRA AND JAHNU 


and dius makes Viivamitia— if the above genealogy be 
cottect — a remote descendant of Bhatata. Elsewhete 
again it represents Bharata as the grandson of Vi^vJ- 
mitra begotten on his forsaken daughter, S ak o ntalS, by 
Du^manta or Du§yai^.^ These conflicting statements 
wodd lead us to believe that Vi^vamitra was both an 
ancestor and a descendant of Bharata — a suc^sidon 
whidi is impossible in the natural coutfip or diihgs. 
One of themmust, therefore, be untrue, and as the story 
of Dusyanta is “one of the best alleged tali|s in ancient 
tradition”* it follows that Vi^vamitra was| anterior to 
Bharata and consequently to Ajamidha, a \ descendant 
of Bharata. \ 

To tarn to the accounts of these kings, we have 
unfortunately very little information of value. One of 
them, Suhotra, is described as having “performed many 
Ik^asi^a and Aham<U)a (horse) sacrifices. He brought 
under his sway the whole earth surrounded by her belt 
of seas, and full of elephants, kine and horses, and 
aU her wealth in gems and gold.”® He freed the earth 
from Mlecchas and forest thieves (vasumatim mlecchata- 
vika varjitam), which expression perhaps signifies that he 
succeeds in clearing out the aborigine inhabitants from 
his kingdom. Another, Jahnu, who was probably two 
generations below Yauvana^va Mandnatri, being 
married to his grand-daughter Kaveii,® must have also 

Babhuya Bhatatajie$tfaa yajyS I%atnia-bh|it 3 ibyBiah” AM., SHU 
(AnulSsanaparya), Sw. 4, verse a, (Eng. Trans. Tbid.^ p. 15). 

“Du$7antah kbalu Viivimitra^duliitaraih 
SakuntalSih nimopayeme tasyimas]ra jaj£ie Bb^tah” — tind,, I 
(Adiparva), Sec. 95, verse 28, (Eng. Trans., Ibtd.y p. 2^4). 

* Ifax^tet, yw. Ini, Hist. Tkm, p. 100. For Burner diseas- 
sion see uie sanw. 

* Mhh., I (Adqiatva), Sec. 94, verses 26-29, (Bog. Trans; IHi, 
p. 2-ro. 

* “Upaninyuc niahiUdgi duhittttvnu Jihoavlib, 

Yauvanaivasya pauoM tn Kiveriih JahtnuAvahat” 



KUSA AND KUlANABHA 


XI 


been a king of g^t lenown, since the riyet Ganges is 
said tA have been named aftet him as Jahnavl.^ These 
kings must have tuled over the autrounmng regions ftom 
some capital situated on the yet]r site of, ot near Ksmanj, 
since according to the Blmaya^c legend, mven above, 
the dty was founded by KuSanabha, son of Ku^a. It is 
noteworthy that even in the Mah^ihSrata the first 
definite mention of Kanyakubja as the capital is made 
durii^ the time of Gadhi.^ 

^ndnuing the genealogy further, we are told that 
Ku§a was succeeded by his son Ku^anabha or Kt^ambha. 
He practised severe austerities in order to have a son 
equiu to Indra, who, beholding the intensity of his 
devotions, took birth as his son’ and was known to the 


III, ch. 66 , Terse 28; V^, ch. 91, verse $8; Br., di. 15, 
verses 86-87, ^tc.). 

fable, however, is told to esEplain this name. Jahnu is 
represented as having drunk the waters of the river Ganges, and 
released them after the intercession of sages and celestials, whence 
the river came to be known as Jihnavi, i.e., issuing from Jahnu 

IV, ch. 7, verses 2-5; ch. 91, verses 54-58; see also 
Mbi.t XIII, Sec* 4, verse 202; VSlmiki BirnSjana^ Bilak8:^d^ canto 
45, verses 35-j8)- 

• See e.g., V (Uddyogaparva), Sec. 118, verse 4, (Bng. 
Trans., JfeV/., p. 345). 

’ C£. **Ku^astaml:MS tapastepe puttrSrth! rajasattatxud^ 

Pfir^e varsa sahasre vai jatakratuih apasyata, 

Sudurgaih dipasath dr 4 tvi sahasrSks^ purandara^ 
Samartha]^ patra|anane svayam evis^ ^vatab, 
Putratvath kalpaySmls svyaih eva purandarab, 

Gidhir nim^bhavat puttiab Kauiikab pSka^iUanab^* 
(Kdjiw P., dhi. 91, Verses 63-65; BmJ., Ill, di. 66, verses 33-35; sec 
also IV, Sec. 7, verse 4; Mbk, XII, Sec. 49, verses 4-6). 
lAccording to another account of die M^ib^bSrafa (I, Sec. 177, 
iVerse 3j.GSdhi was the son of Ku8ika: C£ 

**Kinyakubje mahftn isit pSrthivo Bhatatarsabha, 
GSdhlti viiruto loke Kuiikasyfttmasathbhavab.^* 

The Btabmu B. (di. xj, verses 90-91) and the Haritmfb/a (ch. 
82. verses 51-52} al^ mate Gidhi the son of Kulite, whereas 
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gAdhi 


•vrodd .as Gsulhi or GSthi.' Tte legend the god 
thunder incarnating himself as G3dm peihaps suggests 
^t the latter had Indra, or one of its numerous 
synonyms, as his name. Or, it may be that he started some 
special form of Indra-worship, and thm became popularly 
^sociated with that god. He appears to have been a 
powerful prince ana a contempor^ of Arjuna, the 
Haihaya ruler, since we are told in the; MababbSrata 
that “at the time when Arjuna the kiM off the Haihayas 
was harassing the world, there lived om the earth a 
mighty monarch in the land of Ksmyakubjal a sovereign 
whose military force was exceedingly great. And fis 
name of Gadhi was famous in the woofi*”* Being 
childless and desirous of a son, Gadhi repaired to the 
forest, where he was blessed with a daughter named 
Satyavati, Ricika, the son of Bhrigu Aurva, asked for 
her hand, but the Idng did not like to bestow his daughter 
on the Ri§i with matted locks, and at the same time he 
hesitated to provoke his wrath by direct refusal. The 
king, therefore, made an impossible dehiand d a 
thousand fleet horses, each horse to be brown in colour, 
and each to have a sable ear. Ricika Aurva, however, 
with the help of the god Vanina complied with the 
king’s rerjuest,* and thereupon in the very dty of 
K^yakubja Satyavati was married to the Ri^i. Ricika 
then consecrated two special mixtures (faru), one for 

according to the R^m^apa (Bilak&ini^ canto verse 19) he was 
the son of Kuianibha. 

* Ilie PwSnas and the Epics call him Gidhi, whereas in the 
Aitar^a BrSbmana (VII, iS) and the SarvoMukrama^ (sec Vtdic 
Index Names and Sedsfeets, VoL I, p. 225) he is known as Githi. 

*Mhb., in (Vanaparva), Sec. 11 j, verses 20-21, (Eng. Trans., 
Vnd.f p. 3 5 6). 

• The steeds are said to have issued from “Alvadrtha” (K//. 
P., IV, ch. 7, verse 7), whidi, according to Wilson, is in the district 
of Kanau) at the confluence trf the Killnadi and the Ganges (Wil- 
son’s Trans., Vi{, P., p. note 2). 



ViSvAMITiLA. 


lis trife wd the otliia; ^ot her mother, infasing in them 
jualities suited to a Bxahouui and a K$atdya respective- 
y** The» ptepatatioaCs, however, were inteccbanged 
vith the tesmt that Satyavati’s mother, i.e., the wife of 
oadhi, gave birth to ViSvSmitra or ViSvaratha* 
aaturaliy inclined towards peace and piety; while Sa^- 
^ti herself was blessed with Jamadagm, whose son'v^ 
he fiery Paralurama, who had a warrior’s ^ropeoslties. 
rhis fable, otherwise historiddly worthless, is important 
*pr two reasons. It helps us to determine the historical 
position of Vi^vSmitra, who is one of the most intrigu- 
riddles in ancient Bmhmanic tradition. He seems 
so figure at all times in defiance of chronology from the 
'^gveda down to the Epic period.^ But here we learn 
definitely that Vi^vamitra of Kanyakubja was contem- 
porary with the Bhargava Jamadagni, who was after- 
wards killed by Arjuna Kartavirya of ^e Haihaya dan.* 
Secondly, the story records the simple fact of king 
^i^vamitra’s translation from the K^atriya dass to 
Brahmanhood. This change of dass was quite "noturd 
h early Biahmanic history, but the narrators of the 


r Vif., rV, ch. 7, verses 8-i^ AfiftA., Xn (Santipatvs), Section 
io, verses 1^ XUf (AnaSSsanapatva), Sec. 4, verses if. (Eng. 
Trans., Saot^Mxva, Sec. 50, pp. 148-150; Xm, Sec. 4, 
7-18, etc.). 

*VifvBtatha se«ns to have been the K^tiiTa name. Cf. 
‘‘Viivamhtastu dhaf ira tmi nlmni Vifvarathah smiitdi, 
Jajfle Kiti^^rasSdeda Kaa£ik2d vadiiavardhanah” 
y-iflt dL px, verse 95; Bmd. P., HI, ch. 66 , verse 65, etc.). 

* Probeldy were more than one YHvimitias beadng die 

i as a paunoyinic or a personal desi^iation, and io course of 

owing/to i of historkal sense the B rahm a ns cbofosed 
1 aiL . ■ 

* Another syaefatonism may be estaUnhed firom the het that 
Iter becoming a Bn^tmui VUvSmitra meddled in die afhirs of die 
^odhyi kingdon^ and sucoessfullv espoused the cause of Saty»> 
muu Tniadlni ip o^ositlon to Vasi;^ (see J.K.A. i*., 1915, 
^ 885.904; IWA, 1917, p. 57t). 
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A$TAKA AND LAUHI 


Epics and the Purofos obliged to invent this 
monstrous fiction of the intetchange of cam to ea^^ain 
it duting a priest-xidden age, when such a ^‘promotion** 
could h^dlj happen. But how this was actually brought 
about is again w subject of a fanciful legend.^ Having 
ascended me throne of Kanjrakubja, king Vi^iramitta is 
said to l&ve gone out ahunting one day in the vicinity 
of the hetmitage of Van^tha, Thete he seized the 
Cow of Plenty named Nandin!,* but die sage having 
created an army of uncivilised tribes, such as Pahlavas, 
Diavidas, Savaxas, Kixitas, etc., routed the forces of 
Vi^i^mitxa and got back the cow. Mortified] at this 
defeat by “Brahman prowess” (brahma teja), Vi^mitia 
abandoned his kingship,’ and after practising\ severe 
penances successively earned the titles of l^ajax$i, 
Maharsi and Brahmar§i.’ > 

After Vi^vsimitra’s relinquishment of the rulership 
of Kanyakubja in favour of a life spiritual, the lordship 
of the-Gathins passed over to A^taka bom of MSdhaid.’ 

I (Adiparva), Sec. 177, yetses if. {Eog; Ttaas., 
JIad,, m. 501-04^; VSlndh BJmijaM, cantos 51-56. 

cow is called KSmamienu ot Satnii in the 
(Da/., ch. 53, yetse i,.etc.). Theie aie references in later worte a^ 
inscriptions also to Vi^yamitra’s carrying away the prized cow 
(see e.g., Padmagupta's Nava^sabasiaMuarita, XI, yerses 64f. pp. 
i82-ft4; Nag^ stone inscription, Ep.. Ind., II, p. 180; Axthuna 
inscription ox Camu^daiAia, Ibid;, Xlv, p. 295); 

*MacdoneU and Keith, however, are doubtfiii about 
mitra’s kingriup. They say, “it mxf probably be dismissed as a 
mere legend mth no more foundation at most than that Viiy&- 
mitra was of a femily which once had been royal. But even this 
is dcrabtfol” (Kedir Index of Names and Sfd>}eets,Vo\. II, p. 312). 
Against this we may also add the testimony of the PadeaviiMa 
ammana (XXI, 12, 2), which calls VHySmitra king. 

* Va/mM RJbnpana, B&lakiu<^ di. 56f. 

*Mbb.,V (Ud<jyogaparya), 118, verse 18, (Eng. Trans., 
Da/, p. 347); see also Mat^a P., ch. 37, verse 6; Brahma P., di, 
13, verse 91. 
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’ll 

He seems to have been a vittaow tuktas susoang othexs 
Bhi$ma tecommends his name to be tedtsed bodi at 
sunset and snniise.^ We fiuthet leain £fx>m the hfah^- 
bbSrata that he petfotmed the hotse-sacdfioe.* A^faka 
was succeeded by the shadowy Lauhi,* with whom the 
tuling dynasty of Kanyakubja abruptly comes to an 
end.* 

Ijatr notms of Kamag 

Dsxkness then descends upon the fortunes c£ 
Kanau^ and the dty sinks into oblivion for a long 
petio4 idccept for the c^mpse that we catch of it about 
the time of the h&hibhaxata war. Li his peace over- 
tures Yudhi$thira it represented to have said to 
Duryodhana: ^^e are desirous of peace; give us even 
a single province of the empire. Give us even Kutas- 
thala, Vrikasthala, MSkandi, Vara^vata, and for the 
fifth any other that thou likest. Even this will end the 
quarrel.’^^ Ku4asthala evidently stands for Kanaui, 
and we may, therefore, assume from Yudhi$thira’s 
readiness to con^tomise his claims for these five towns 
that they were of some importance at that time. 

We are next told that it was at Kinyakubja that the 
Buddha “descended to earth again after his glorious 
ascent to the Trayastrim^a heaven.** The spot was 

^ Mbb., XHI (AnufiLsana panra), Sec. verses jj, (Eog. 
Trans., IWi, p. 772). 

(Vant^MUva), Sec. 197, verse 1, (Eng. T/ans., lUJ., 

p. 599). 

* VJjw P,, di. 91, verse 103; Ill, ch. 66, verse 73, 

Braima P., ch. 13, verse 9a. 

*Pargiter conjectures that the sudden disappearance of duS 
family was due to the nortibward depredations of die Haihayas 
that began about this time (see Aiif. 1 m, Hist, Trad,, pp. 267-70). 

* Mhb. V, Sec. 30, verse 19, (P. C Roy’s Eng. Trans. V, Sec 31, 
p. 77). In T. R. Kdfpacharya’s edition of die ^rtmaiUMbi^bataiii, 
oased on South Tndjftn texts, we have die name ’Avisthalath’ i ns tea d 
of TCu^sthalam* (V, Sec 31, verse 19). 



,6 later NOTICES OF KANAUJ 

marked by the erection of a Tope, to die fifth 

of the eight great Topes connected ■with the Mxatefs 
career^. He alb preached there a sermon on sonov 
and impcrmanency, representing the body as being like 
a bubble or foam* Strangely enough, the story of 
Kanauj itself presents a striking illustration ai the truth 
of this discourse 1 

During the rule of the Mauryas Kanauj, like other 
towns in the north, must have formed of thdr 
wide dominions, but it was otherwise an obscure place 
that played no part in their history. After theldeath of 
Abka, the Maurya empire crumbled to pieces, am seems 
to have been parcelled out amongst his sons. \One of 
the latter, named Jalauka, pushed his conquests |s fttr as 
Kbyakubja in the east.* The statement, ho'w^er, is 
very confused, and should not be implicitly rdim upon 
as authoritative evidence of the alleged fact. 

The next mention of Kanauj is to be found in the 
Mahdbhdsya of the celebrated grammarian Pataiijali 
usually assigned to circa ijo B. c.* He mves the form 
Ahicchatri andKanyakubj! in the sense or a woman bom 
at these two towns respectively.* The use of the adjec- 
tive derived from the name of the to'wn thus clearly 
shows that Kanyakubja was a wdl-known place in the 
second century b. c. and it must ha've been founded con- 
siderably earlier. 

It is again assumed that Kanauj is mentioned twim, 
firstly under the name of Kanagora; and secondly, under 

1 Watters, I, p, 357. 

* TAs Travels of Fa-luan (Fe-Kuo-ki), di. xviii, p. xliii. 
The insignificance of Kanauj at die time of the Buddha », however, 
demonstrated by its omission in the Jdiakas. 

* ^at. "VoL I, Bk. I, verse 117, (Stein, Trans., p. aa). 

* Smith, Early Histeiy of India (4* ed.), p. aaS; Keith, A 

FUstory of Sanskrit Uftrattaif p. 4x8. 

® Kielhorn, MsMbbSsya, II, p. (see under “GotrfivayavSt,” 
Ad^a 4, Pada i, SHtra 79 of Pifim). 
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F1Ca^liClf*S CS^bOKAKiY 

M tlie <xf Kj^audlas IPtxdeniy, 

who mtrtOtiis fais gxm wci«k somedine ftboot 140 a, i>.> 
k {dacpd ia lofiAitode 15 5 ^ latitude jo‘^4af'» 
aod is enumerated as one dTdie sOven tuwta bdonging 
to the Btaaiajce or the Bast. Among other 

dues mernktoedaxe &mM)alaka» Adisdara, and ^gala, 
which paittps rqitesent respecdrdj Samhhal in Rohil- 
khand, Ahi c di atta ^Adikop^ identified with Ramnagat 
inthe ^aedUy disttid:,* and SSJcala, the modem ^alkot 
in die Poxuab according to * Smith.* Saint Martin, 
however^ beheves ^t it stands for Saktda or Sajg^beia, 
mendoo^ in the Ceylonese chronides among the 
royal ddes of Noitl»m India, and whidh in the opinion 
of Tumour is die same as Kuiinagara, so wdl-known 
in Buddhist tradidons.^ As obsocved by Dr. Vincent 
Smith, ^*it wor^ be natural to find lumauj in 
company, and it is p(^ible that Kanagora may be 
intended fi>r that dtjr’.* But from the form of the name 
it would seem more reasonaUe to identify h widt 
Karpiqinta or Kanakapara, i.e., modem Cawnpore, a 
trad^ centre not fiu £com Kanau|. 

Ino seocmd name, Kmogiza, which bears a great 
resemldanoe to Kinyakubja, is placed in longitude 145** 
and latitude 5a”. It occurs in a Ikt of inland towns of 
transgangedc India.* Ptolemy, while giving here the 
name more correcdy, has put the dty hopelessly out 
of TOsidon with reference to die Ganges, dom which 
he has removed it several degrees although it was 

1 bHa ms distrAtd fy Ptabm., ed. SL N. Majumdat 

distil (O ricoa a , r9a7), pp. IS4> asT^aS; ImL, .Amt. SHI, }fz- 
j)}, ) 8 o-Si. 

■CoopMa alio JGBSIdoaFiQiiii, 1,7}, wheie bodi Ahkciittn 
and KSayuadiia ate factaded in die P Mc^ 
•J.R.A.S.rXf^p.'^ 

* Ptdenn^a AkAW Mb, p. t}}. 

■/. K. Al S., 19^ p* 

*.Ptoleafyii jjmimt Mb, pp. aa4-a}. 

I . ■ 



,g FA-HIAN’S tesibiony 

sit n a t c d MpoQ ^ts bank. To odd to ot^ di^ifCiQltY, 
none a the towns Selainpun^ KAs^da, Eltkoa, ^ 
Asanbats, mentioned in tite Ihst oc ait ai nif ^ Katmgisic^ 
can be i^dfied with any degiee of cextaim^. 
diough it is temp tin g to i^dfy die one pm mi gnnind 
of affinity in sound to KSnyakuI^a, and the odet because 
it is mote cotrecdy placed, we have no positive evidimce 
to show that these names teptesent Ksmau).* 

The first notice of Kanauj widi some scanty details 
is in the wotk of Fa-hian, who visited the town about the 
beginning of the fifth century a. d. So fat, the idBetenoes 
to Kanauj were purely legendary and inddqntal, but 
the record of Fa-hian is of historical importance, as it 
contains the impressions of an eye-witness»^ Hiameagre 
accnunt is as follows: *Ta-hian resided in the^ragon 
VibS'a during the summer retreat. After this was over,, 
going south-east seven j^ams^ be ardved at the city 
Ki-jou-i (Kanauj). This city borders on the Ganges. 
There ate two Sof^baramas here, bodi belonging to the 
system of litde Vehicle. Goiqg from the dty six or 
seven /r in a ivestedy direction, on the north bank of the 
river Ganges, is the place wl^re Buddha preached for 
the good of his disdples. Ttadidon says that he preached 
on impermanency and sorrow, and also cn the body 
being like a bubble or foam. On this spot duy^ have 
raised a tower, which still remains.’** It is evident from 
the above descripdon that during the pilgrim’s idnetaty, 
when the power of the Guptas was at its nMddian, 
Kanauj was quite an unimportant and n^Ugifale 

* ^ die odier h a n d Kennedy says, **We have oeitain 
fot t h i nking that both Ptolemy's Kanwora Kanogtaa sefist 
to Kanauj, and wp know no xeakin to & coamsf* n.R,A,S.t 
1908, p. 880). See also Oinningham, AnA. Sun. M. S«ft. VoL 
I (1862-65), b. 280; Smith, J.R.A. J,, 1908, p. 7^6. 

*^c^T%Trvi>^sofFa4um(Fo-^^m^&), cLxviQ,p.aMi 
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rfaoe». ^sunof^^iyof 

the ascendant, intt it sowi began to decline, and die 

^ ^ pothetjpplidcal centie that 
^ - Jstined to hold pre-eminence tffl the avalanche of 
the Moslem conquest. 


^ Notwidutuidiag thb tesdmoo^. it ^ it one time essoted 
Aat^Gi^ “Phal « I&aanj (Sec Ftiniep. ImSm 

I, p.zU; Biusesi, Ara. Smrr. W. hdu, H. p. Sa 
•/ ^ *5*). hi the o/lJer ^ 

^ become loo o^vioiis evea to 
to ‘iKoMioa (Me Smith, J.JLA.S., i»S, 

g- 7<5^7^ /.A X. a., iSS4,p. 184 € Fleet, C 1 . 7 , Voi lEh aI^ 
G"pt» Cmr, RaychWKBmri, ftSttuI Wstmj 



PARTI 

CHAPTEEn 

THE MAUKHARIS OF KANAUJ 
Section A 

Declim of the Guptas and its effea 

The latter half of the fifth centu^ a,d1 was a 
period of great ferment in Northern Indi^ as it saw the 
beginning of that process which- ultimately undojrmined 
the stability of the Irnwrial Gupta dynasty. The empire be- 
came involved in a msastrous war with the Pu§yamitras 
or Pu§pamitras who “had developed «cat power and 
wealth’V and although the danger of immediate sub- 
version was averted by the enerw and militarv strate^ 
of Skandagupta, the shock of me struggle^ during ue 
course of which he was reduced to su^ straits ihat he 
had to spend “a whole night on the hare ground/’ 
was none the less serious. It was dosdy followed by a 
greater menace to the safety of the empire; this was the 
“irruption of the savage Hunas ” who at this time 
began to pout down the North-Western passes Uke an 
irresistible torrent, At first Skandagupta, %y whose two* 
arms the earth was shaken, when he joined in 

1 Cmps InsmpHmm hidkamt vd. 11 ]^ pp. 54, Kiitui 
stooe pillai insctqitiQii. Fleet locates the PufyanutiBs io Cential 
India *'somew 1 iete ia the ooantry aloae the ui ^ Kacmada*’ 

{Ind. Alt., 188^ p. aaS), but Stnidi places them m fte Notth {JEadf 
Hist, if In£a, 4tfa ed., p. 326, Note 2). Mt. H. R. Divdbi; oa m 
other hand, soj^ts a dtfierent reading (Am Biand. Ru. hut., 
1919-20, p. 99 f). 
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OP THE DECLINE OF IHE GUPTAS 

dose coiu^ imtk socoeeded in tt tgthming 

die tide dF tiidx Advance im> die intaic»; but die 
tepeated attacks of ^sae sottiadk botdes evendlalif 
broke the stabbom tesistance, and the Oopbi djrms^ 
begaatotooectoits&U.* Histoiy undoubtsKSf tecoxdb 
die contbuiance <£ the tale of die Gu{^ dll long 
aiietwatdSi* but die ontosh appears to have 

brought to the suthue the kt^ disropdve jEbtces, 
which teiulily opexate in India at. the least manifestadon 
of a sladcoib^ of the gdp of the oentral povrer upon 
the oud^/ing provinces. 

The earliest defecdons from the empire were 
evickndy Saui^ta and Western Malwa. There is a 
cudous break in the silver currency after Skandagupta, 
and ure have no inscdpdons to prove that his successors, 
had any direct connection tvith these regions.* Besides, 
it is almost certain that towards the last <|uarter of due 
fifth century the Maitrakas rose to power in Valabh! 
unckr the loukrship of Sen^d Bmtfaraka. Thk b 
obvious &om the fact that the first known record of thb 
family belongs to Maldbi^a Dhruvasena 1 , the third son 
of Bha^tal^ and bears the Gupta-Vakbhi date ao6 
=jzs A. D. Between them there intervened the other 
two sons of Bbaltataka-Seidlpad Dharasena I and 
Mahid^a Droi^asmi^. If we, therefore, roughly lusign 
40 to 45 years for the first three reigns, the longdom 
must have been founded in eirca 48085 a. d. We know 
from the inscdpdons that the fir^ few Maitcaka rulers 
were not dbsoWly independent,' but it b not dear 

*Cl'. 2 i,Jn, cp. 54, 55:. CL “HUism-ffUftt. satng g a i asys 

samue docUnidi tmui ku^til bfalm&vajttakmsyx ” 

Hist, tf ImSa, 4m ed., p. 528. 

* Raygiaadhiiri, FtuL IfirA rf ItuSOf 5rd ed., p. 59if. 

p. 590; tee aho AUaa’t Gk^ Cmw, p. xlix. 

*We le^ for £tom <»e Ma%t eoppeigpote that 
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EFEBCT OF THE DECU^ffi OF THE 

whose suzetainty they aduKrx4e4^. ]^>S8il3|y tl«y 
ow^ allegumce to the Hj3i;ias, who gnuhifllly oyiet- 
whelmed the western and oehttal parts o£ Ihx&a. Or 
perhaps, for sometime, they nomimdly alive the 
ttaditmn of Gupta paramountcy. - ^ 

Piesumably about the same time the hfankhatis 
also, who, as we shall see below, originaUy governed 
as feudatories certain parts of h^gadh^ taking advan- 
tage of the weakness of the centm ^vemm^ estab- 
lished themselves at Kanauj, and initiated a Ime which 
was destined to play a very important rdle in tUe politics 
of Northern India. \ 

We learn from the Madhuban plat^ th^it inVThlne^- 
var Naravardhana became the founds: of a dynasty 
immortalised by the deeds of Har^a. The latter is de- 
^tely known to have ascended die throne in a. D. 
666, and as he represented the fifth generation in descent, 
we may well feel certain that Naravardhana must have 
carved out the kingdom about the close of the fifth or 
the beginning of the sixth century. 

But the greatest disturbing factors were doubtless 
the Hunas, who by the year jio a. d. advanced into the 
heart of India under the leadership of Toramana,* and 
established their settlements in Central India, where they 

MahStija Dionasiihha was installed as king *‘bY the paramount 
master in person.” (C. 1 . 1 ., HI, pp. i6j, 168). 

^ Ep. Ini., I, pp. 7a, 75. Accord!^ to B&^a the founder of 
the house was the shado\^ Pu$yabh&ti or PufpabhfitL 
> This date tests on the evidence of three inscriptions : 

(0) Fleet, C. 1 . L, m. No. 1% pp. 88-90; Eian stone pilhr 
inscription of Budhagt^ta,- dated Gupta year 165. 

(b) Ibid., No. ao^ pp. 91-95; Eian posthumous inscdptioa of 
Gopatija, dat^ Gupta year 191. 

(f) Ibid., Ho, 56,1^. 158-61: Eran inradption dated in the 
first year cf TotamSoa. See also Gupta Cam, p. hcB, where Hr. 
Allan rightly remarks that “it was in xesistiiig the invader (Totft- 
ml^a) tmU Gopaxi|a fieU.” 
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^ ^ <wa«al chitf, MilS^ 
t^At^of^dia. Afcmdasor inscription' jfutther 

dmm tlmbeba^ht under his sway lamb which even 
Ae Guntas and tte Hfi^as could n6t^8Ke;SdS 
him^ master of Lidia from ^ Brahmapitta 

ocean, and hcomthe Hisnalayas u> the MahenritM 

Ghats; R H. I, 4 th ed. 
«hie altowancc for hTperbole in this 
^^o^cpigrap^ a ai^ that Yafodhatman 

hegemony over the north 

^ s"«=es8 was 
ai^ the^ptas soon emeigcd fiom their 
SEfn^P*®; PotVthfrKhohinscSontrfSaih. 

Gupta year aopsjaS ^ a . j >. “in the 

SS5w ^ kings”.* and 

a^r<^ to Mr. R. G. Basak. aitho^c^td 
Ucdiakalpa Matoja Sarvanitha of foe Gupta year 
ai4^533 A. D.,s show that at that time Gupta Smity 

nominaU^ in CenttS 
Raychaudhuri has well pointed out 
nat "m a. d. 545-44. ten years after foe 

•'^***“ 

^ VlCtO0OUS« the son . 



p.ui. 
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between the Indian interior and riie 

Thus, amid these political oqsvtilBiioaa rije toi^ 
Guptas tried to revive riwir lost hot Kroat 

they achieved was only the ghost of riieit fottacr exi|- 
tence, as the process of disintegration had gone t*k> !«, 
and fresh complications had arisen owing to rise gt6i?|h 
of new powers. The Maukharis, who Sad ffmm titih 
and prosperous by their possession of tiie fett^ Doab, 
were also at this time bidding for st^retn^ in tiw 
north, and foey had now to be ledto^ wtm before 
the Guptas could reclaim the alliance tfo greater 
part of Northern India. This contest fpr ov^ordsh^ 
between the Maukharis and the Later Gt^^as norms dbe 
most arresting feature of the major portion of tiK 
sixth emtury a. d. It was a struggle between the 
waning glories of Magadha and the rising power of 
Kanauj. It ended in transferring the politic centre 
of gravity to the latter; and the oiedit for effiM^g this 
mighty change is due to the Maukharis, who reaped a 
rich harvest out of the prevailing oonforion, dnd sud- 
denly leaped from obscurity to great inqjortaiKse. 

Smarts 

Unfertunately, our data fox the bisttny of Kanauj 
under’tiie Maukharis* are very mei^o^ and so we have to 
depend mainly on guesswork w^ ipo rt ed by a &w oeuns, 
cpigraphic doenrn^, and casim Htera^ n efereoces. 
(a) The first record of some value Is the seal of 

CewpswtiwDMBwIa^ 
Coppet-tdite ioKc^Mkm of )4^44 A. Du, hd, XV, p. ii)fO- 
teooab o£ die dynu^ vat «Mi ttem MUMBwa tod 
^ukhaii in « tooM way. llie Jaui^(C.£JLIII,m. US. ajo) 
a^ die Hataha insamtioas {Ep. 6 ^ XIV. Op. W j, rrj) «B i** 
kings " Mokh a ta, ” wheicaa B^oan bodi imfisaadliateif 
(see Hr.. C.T., pp. laa, 194; KMdtaAmit P e toao e 0O0»b*y, 
P* I, vci»e4. 
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SOU&C]^ 

^ “ A«i^ whkii is a hitt&tt 

-i* ^^^sssisMsa 

S^rSS!^‘«J5®? “"**^ aicpteservcd in a ftag- 
Mtary state, ^ the hcaiue aue evaendv too many to 
yjcW us aw subetaatial infoimadon. A seal of Ssuva- 
w^i H!i3nuuk SSstri calls “a replica of 
theAtow^s^ «, however, almost entile. ^ 

Maspd rf Jaui^ m ^ United Provinces.* It is 
suppo^ to cM the victories achieved by ISvaravar- 
ma^ tet w value is som^hat vitiated by the duWous 
character of its testunony,* ^ 

««. ^ in^r^t epigraph, hoii^ever, is d» 

one found at Ha^ in the Bm Banki district of the 


xsaravannan, tiie reigning king of the Maukhari 
dynasty. It not only enumerates the achievements of 
Isanavanma^ but dso contains a date which we shall 
dis^s further at length, as it ofiers certain diffln ilri*^ 
in mtei{uecatioa. 

(f) Ihe ^tory <rf the Maukhari d)masty is also 
suppie^nted by inscriptions of a line known to histori- 
ans as Jat of the Later Guptas. .One of them was found 
at Aphsad ia the Nawa^ sul^visioii of the Gaya 

I ^ 47* ipp- *19-M. 

XXI fSSit (** Eastern drde, X917.18, p. 44; ^ jW, 

sjW’ iMi). pp. 7 J. 74 , ^ 

♦Seeley ****** 

ia*»iids Stottif 7 m/. 

Ai-Vl, pp. «j.*7, comneated upon by Mr. N. G. Mapundat. 



t6 antiquity OF THE MAUKHARliS 

district^ It throws a flood light oa 

relations, and without its help we shew have been 

left to grope in the dark about these points. 

(f) Another inscription, bebngwg to the thne of 
Jlvit^pta n, was found in Deo Baranirk in the 
district." It is Ae only qagraphic record in 
wUch the name of Avandvaftoan occurs. 

We may also mentkm Here the hoard of 
Maukhari coins discovered in Bhitaura in thelFyi^ibad 
district of the United Provinces.* It is a>nsidc£to that 
they furnish certain dates, and wc shall try to dnermine 
later on how far we can fix the chronological position 
of these Maukhari kings by their help. \ 

(i) Further, we may take into account the evidence 
of Ba^a. The HarsaearJfa narrates the last stages of the 
Gupta*Maukhari feud, and tells how eventually the 
young ^biukhari ruler was en^ilfed in the political 
whir^ol of the times. 

(/) Lastly, the Maifj$tsrt-Mitiakaipa klludra to the 
Maukhads and there contemporary powers. This late 
Buddhist work, however, demands cautious and critical 
use. 


AnHq$dty of the Mcadebaris 

It appears from these records that the ^lauldiaris 
came into prominence during the sixth centoryA. n., 
but there are certain indications which enable us to 
traa their eastence to mudi earlier times. First, 
Kaiyapi’s commentary on the Mab^bd^ **which may 
belong to the lath century a. d., but whidi oadition 
places earlier,”* gives us only three iUustrations: 

^C.LI.,Wi, Na 42, 200^. 

*Ildd., No 46, pp. 2i)>tS. Abo see Ani. Jbrp. In£ Jttp., 
XVI.pp.-7}-75. 

S ., 1906,^ S4}>5o. 

• Kehh’s Histuy ef Smskrit LUmUm (192^, p. 419. 





Aimc^te THE MAiaouus it; 

and A fcw idM gyl^ uadc^ like 
aphomm (Fipim, IV. 1 79) ez|danikig the fiataoa- 
don of die trends 'widi the Hie fJHkbfUH 

of Jayidim and VStmna, **wzitten befoie I-enug 
visited Zndk,^ again dtes the tenn« under the aatae 
rule of IHl^ini, as an instance of Le. 

xa natxm, ^ndts or families. From 
these lefetenom it has been oonjectored that the tetm 
Maukhati nras **pdssibl7 known to Bbooi and also 
Patafijali”* ndio have bwn assigned to atout tite ajath 
oentory b . g . and ana jjo b . c . tespecdvely. 

Fleet further pointed ont the antiquity of the 
Maukhads by die Pali le^d **MBkbaSftata" written 
in Mauryan Bd^uni characters on a day-seal, which 'tras 
secured by Cunningham at Gaya.* is evidendy 
an equivalent of tte Sanskrit wtud **JMaMikiant^J* 
which is a derivadve of Mukhaca and signifies **c^ lint 
]Mauliharis.’* The uSe of the Maniyan characters nn- 
mistakahly shows that thry were well-known in tin 3rd 
and 4th centuries b . c ., and Sir Alexander Ginninghsm 
even tried to prove some connection between the 
hfaukharis and m hiauryas.* In his ophiion the tetm 
Mankhad is onfy a variant fisrm of ISfimrya, tnd that 
“in fiict Maiuiya would be a legitiinate oontractioo c£ 

*ML Ihe kioecaty of I-tsing fidb bet ween the yean 
695 A. D. 

*Ef. Ini., XlV,p.xra. The wnu Makhaa actitt% oocun 
in P>tii^i^*s V, II., SiUn 307, KkBioBi^e ad., 

p. J97. . 

*C.I.i'.,II]^JkMid>l>. 14. ReeeatijrOe. A S. dhdacaf the 
Benares Hindu uahiBnity has (fiscoveced iSbxee shott iqaesf ' 
of a IX toBk lw a i the title MaWisenl^eti jfi die XaUb 

Sum. tSieyyiidftminediRe a94of the JOrkU eia, audkfit stands 
Tor the Mihva .Kediwf, we have got de&uie apun^Uc cefae e noe 
to the pahtied.>iamaictaaoe of the Maatharis in the middle of the 
thitd oeotnrf AJ>. 

« £sr». JML, XV, p. td6. 





coligin of the MAUKHASSS 


Maukhatiya.” But there ^ 

substantial ground fbr this vieur «tc^ tfafe mere 

similari ty in sound- 

Who were the Miaikitari^ 


Both VSinana and Kaiyapi — ^the jSuaoias «^o«itoi:s 
of the Paninian system of gnumi^—^take dte term 
\f nlfhaf ya as “a pattonymic, signifying ^ ctescandants 
of Mukhara, who must have been the the 

first to bring his family into pr om in e nce and ti»reby 
caused it to be known after his namc.*^ It is not possible 
to determine whether Mukhara was a pn^jct or 
an attributive name. Dr. HIrSnanda SSstfl, however, 
definitely assumes that it was a surname and tibat the 
man was “so ^cd for his being a *lea(^* or for his 
fighting in the forefront of tltt armies, whtdh he led into 
action, as it is such characteristics onfy which would -go 
to make a man the founder of a line.*** 

It is interesting to note that BSna also ’con^tders 
Mukhara to be the progenitor of Grahavarman’s lix», as 
Pu^yabhuti.was of the Ihintevar d3masty.* 

But the Hamha inscriprion appears to ttaex dbdr 
origin to another remarkable personage, since it infonm 
us that “the Mukhara princes, vHio have vanquished 
their foes and checked the course of evil, are die 
descendants of the himdred sons, whom king Aivapati 
got from Vaivasvata {Mam), and who wire conspicuous 
on account of their excellences.”* Aaamt Indian 


XIV, p. in. 


•Hp. C. T., p. izS. 

*Ep.lnd.,'SI'f, p. 119, veae yCE 
"Suta&itam lebhe Offiiah AnnuMitih 

Va. 

Tat pnsaui daitta<«rattinidho Makhaiib 
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the nam e AivxjMd^ bitt it is difficult to whom 

the anthoc of the pn^uti had in view. The 
editot the Haiaha insoiption fuxthex cotmegtii 
dynasty whh the Sdat mce. lie dunks thitt Vaivasvata, 
jEnun udwin AIvsyiaii obtslned the hundted son^ is 
the seventh Manu, ^'sa^HMed to be bom of the ^ 
and to peeside over die mesmt 

On the other hand, Mr. N. Ray tries to prove in 
the Cakma Rewnr that the Maukiuris belonged to the 
Semamtida or Lunar race,’ He draws this conclusion 

from the Rdiowin^ passa^ in the Harfoearifa: 

‘lUjyalxI ^ at len^ un^ the two brilliant lines of 
PuajMdditld and Mukhaxa, whose worth, like that of the 
Sun and lifoon botun, is sung bv all the world to the 
gtatificarion of wise men’s ears.”* The learned writer 
argues diat d^ PuQiafaidkds were of die Solar race, as 
d^ were mostfy So^wotriuppers (patama-dityaUiai^), 
and they had mch names as Adityavaedhana and Pta> 
bhikaravaedhana. Grantiiig this^ is contended— 
Bina’s mamm; of desciqfidon woukl necessarily i^ly 
diat the hhmkfaaris bdonged to the Somavathhu 
the hTOotheais is ^atuitous, rinoe diere are gtounds 
to hold that the Vatdhanas were not of the S(^ line. 
Besides die sitfSz indicarinfi; that Pn^ahh^, die 
founder, waa a Vailys^ we hove & ea^kat tesdmoi^ of 
Yum Qi;waii|; dat Haifa was a Voiiya (F</-«iir caste). 
Giiiottshr, dm obtains oonfirmatkm fiom the JMaijpdtt- 

* See Mooieisfra&a^ Afw-JBar. OMm/n, p. s 
£<XlV.pm. DeaClbgrciekte 
dMt v4«aevmkYeiiii,eiidootlyiiam(l*l^ 

^ oa ' 

, . “Pshnam, lots, voL X3CV1, No. e, n. ini« See Ao C V. 

**^fy vekL p'|j|. ' ; , 

*w. C r>>p. tai. ConiBiMe the Sendolt pewegf Sowesatw 
Veifattwv* gtaspehhBd^theav^^ 
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MOakalba, which describes the Thaw^ irite W 
as V^.* It appeals, ^ ^ 

nassffg** Bina was not actually eemufictl^ tiw two 
dynasties with the Siin and Moon rcspectivdy. jsut ht 
was meidy comparing diem with the two woHcnown 
Ksairiya houses, that aie femous in histo^ and 1 ^^ 
^hW. ^us though we cannot be cett^ as to who 
was the ptogenitor of the Maukharis, at least this much 
s frms probable ftom the evidence of dxe Haiahaij 
tion, as also from the terminatiem varmatt, thtU; riu 
Ksatriyas. But in after tinoes they ap^mt to han 
down in the sodal scale, for in an intotet^ing \lcttef, 
quoted by Mr. Atavamuthan, Mr. K. P. Ja^wal 
observes, “I think that the inodmn Matitafi c as te, al- 
most solely located in the Gaya district, axe riteirremesen- 
tatives. They are Baniyas, i.e. Vaiiyas now.*** Was 
this degradation due to loss of sovereignty and subse- 
quent aiangc of occupation ? 

Tbeir original status and Urriterhs 


The Maukhari seal, written in Mautyan ^ihinl 
characters, to which yre have referred above, contains 
the earliest epigtaphic notice of the Maukharis. Regard- 
ing' its importance Mr. Jayaswal says, *'The bfaxurhari 
seal probably denotes that they were a politicai (enmbli- 
cany'communfty in origin; they must have bera neteft 
of ^wer in b. c. (3rd century) as thm is no toom ft>r a 
secondary, reri political power neat Gaya and l^sgtiha 
in those days when the Mauryas were ruling. Tw seal 
may refer so a social (Jdtisa^ba) oiganisation only at 
the time<.. J ^ that thdr seat has always been the 
district of Gaya.*** Besides this seal 'there are thtee 

' Gaeapad S^tcTi ed. ^dvaadnim, 19a}), pp. ^» 6 , <34. : 

*U>id. 
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oth^ uiscrbti^ wiach ^ye 11$ a chic to the oriiriiial 

sSdS'.&if t 

<» etouods tiiey cannot be placed Tat^ 

than the first half of the sixi centurS ^iSTc V 

Vaidj^ on die otbec hand, su^ests for insrrin* 

not seem to be any warrant for this assumption As is 
wefi out bjr Mr. N. q Majumdaf^th^ scriw 

indicating 

^ Barabai and Nagaiiuni wE 
on ^ Vindh^ abuSng 

set dwtnet » “IJese insctiptimis mention a 

'”*• Yajfetvarman, SSidfilavatman 
Anai^Vatman, who bdonrad to the l^ukhari 
hn«ge, si^ one of them d<Sb« 
iMTnng ado^ by Tiis own (high) birth the family 
of the Mau^ Jdngs .”• Thc» MauSSs am^veJ 
^u^sa^g gcM«d title of * V>” or rulei?’ and in 

“ !^cdfica% caUed a 

^ bat among Con- 

^ Bnd-^jots of these 

acKainittits, it does not seem unreasonabte to hedd that 

P* ^**‘ **^*“* »• 

^ yip Pt 9« 

XLVI,p. 1Z7. 

4*. pp. ail, «3. 

on Nt^. Vin. z~<Nf^»«y<, 



it WAS KANAUJ THE MAUKHAKI GWAI. ? 

about tbe dose of tbe fifth oentotjr a. 3>. dMs Mttoltlwris 
vrete still settled in Masadha xoisiid die Gajim teg^, 
and that they weie feudatories to sohm 
possihly the Later Guptas— as even at this rinae riwy wetr 
poureifttl enough to curb the trie an independent 
Unite in the very heart of tl»it iKone-tadtoiies.* But 

owing to the Hu^a invasions and pMha|>s fenriw fi^ds the 

hold of the Gu^ was gndua% being sa{iM in die 
oudying provinces, and this nwst have arorded a 
splendid opportunity for bold spirits to sock fiesli 
fields and padures new. Probably Hanvatn^iiui, the 
first king in the Kanauj line, was mie such daring ad- 
venturer, who in the prevailing oonfurion ib^rated 
westwards and succeeds in carving out a kiogdonn 
in the fertile Doab with his seat of govenuneftt at 
Kanauj.* 

Wat Kanay the capital of the Maukharis t' 

It is unfortunate that the records of the Mauldiaris 
do not mention the kingdom over which they ruled, 
and at such a distance of time this omission, OK^fed 
with the scantiness of known details rixntt dxm, cames 
us a good deal of doubt and difficulty. Sahkar Findu- 
rang Pandit was the first to eiptess his soepticUm as 

^Mr. N. Ray, however, thinks fhat these three Maekhari 
riiiefs "ruled in the Bihar r^km as fovetnots of dM Kaosoj 
Maukharis. They were perha^ diatged whh die vioeem^ 
the Magadhan xegicMi after its loss hy DStnodaiSgBpta” {Cai, ko'., 
F(^., 192S, p- aio). But ia vkw of die acdbric ehaiaOBr of du 
scT^ of theu inscriptioos diis cooduaitMi seems ut^ustified. 

* The fiKt that die Gaya line of fendstory . ends with 
Anantavannan, and Harivatman {bunded his power about the 
dose of the fifdi century (tee hfra\ mKf lei^ additirwal MW(»t 
to dus theory of westward nugrarion dntiiig die deedne' « the 
Gupta power. 
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tegatds acceptiyog^ Kaaau} as the Mankhatt capital;^ 
and shasbag this diffidence 0 c. Vincent Smith cetnacked 
that the “assumption is a mtotal and legitimate inference 
fiom B^i^a’s naxiativc^ but not a necessary one.”* He 
fhrthcb; adds that the Pandit may be right in die view 
whidh he “definite^ adopted that up to the time rhat- 
Sljys^ri’s husband was murdered, Kanauj was the 
capital of the Maksa kings.”* Elsewhere Smith sum- 
marises his views on the Maukhati territories in these 
words: “These ‘Later Guptas of Magadha*, as they ate 
called by archaeologists, shared the . rule of ^t province 
with another dynasty of R^f^, who had names ending 
.in varmatty and belonged to a cfacti called Maukhati. 
The territorial division between the two dynasties can- 
not be defined precisely, but the Maukhati dominion in 
the middle of the sixth century included Oudh. Their 
tebtions with one another were sometimes friendly 
and sometimes hostile, but the few details known 
are of little impoxtance.^^ 

On the contrary, . there are other scholars who 
definitely affirm that Kanauj was the Maukhati capital. 
Dr. Hoemle calls Binavarman the Maukhati .chief of 
Kanauj,* and in another place refers to the attack of 
the MSlava king in 606 a. d. on Kanauj, which he 
captured after killing the king GrahavarnMui.* We are 
again told in the Impend Gaa^tteer that “when the Gupta 
Empire fdl to pieces it ^Canauj) became the capital of 
the Maukharis, one of the petty dynasties, whicm arose 

^ Gosijnwfo, lotrod., tq». cxxix, note, cxxxui. (Bom Sd. Series, 
1887). 

S,t 1908, p. 771. 

•flw/.,p. 77a. 

* Earfy Hit*, laduy 4th edL, j30>)x. 
p. 
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in its place 1 • j j i • u r 

Opinion being so divided, let us examine how fat 
our original authorities justify us in concluding that 
Kanauj was the Maukhari seat of government. In the first 
place, the testimony of Bana seems to be very valuable 
in this connection. He n^es SarhvSdaka, the servant 
of princess Rajya^ri, deliver the following sad tidings 
to Harsa and Rajyavardhana : “On the veru da^ on 
which the king’s death was rumoured. His \Majesty 
Grahavarman was by the wicked lord of Malwi cut off 
from the living along with his noble deeds. l^jyaSd 
also, the princess, has been confined like a brigand’s 
wife with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet, and cast 
into prison at Kmyakubja.”® If Kanauj was the capital 
of Grahavarman’s adversary, as S. P. Pandit and Smith 
would have us believe, does it not appear incomprehen- 
sible why Bana should call him “the wicked lord of 
Malava ?” Besides, the statement in the Harfacarita 
that Kmyakubja was “sei:(ed by the man named Gupta”* 
clearly proves, it was in the ^ssession of some other 
power, which could be no other but the Maukharis at 
this time. Thus, in my humble opinion, the evidence 
of Bana naturally leads to the conclusion that Rajyairi 
was residing in Kanauj when it was attacked by the 
“wicked lord of Malwa,” and it was there that she was 
imprisoned after her husband’s murder. This tragedy 
was followed by the relief of Kanauj by Rajyavardhana, 

* Vol. XIV, p. 570 (new edition). See also He. C.T., Prcfece 
pp. ri-xii; C. V. Vaidya, H. M. H. L, p. Peterson, KSdamban, 
Inttod., p. 53i F. E. Hall. VasauadattS, p. ja; Biihler, Ep. Ind., 
1, p. 69, for this view. 

P' 

'Ibid., p. a24, “Devabhuyaifa gate devc RSiyavardhane Gupta- 
natnna ca giihite Kuiasthale” (Calcutta edL, p. ^j). Does the man 
here refisr to SaSUka? Kihla at any rate noted that 
in one Ms. of the Hdrfacarita'hc is called Naiendtagupta (fy>- Ind., I, 
p. 70). Sec also Allan’s Gupta Corns, Introd., p. hdv on mia point. 
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but its eflfects were soon counteracted hv the recapture 
of the Maukhari capi^ by SaSahka, the king of Gauda, 
who had come all tne wa^ from Bengal to assist ^ 
Malava king in his aggressive designs a^inst the allied 
houses of Thanesvar and Kanauj.^ 

Moreover, our authorities indicate that Rajya^ri 
return^ toKanauj after her wanderings in the Vindhyas, 
and the vacant throne was offered by the statesmen to 
Har^a.^ If Kanauj had not been the Maukhari capital 
there is no reason why she should have setded there, 
and administered the government in conjuncdon with 
her brother according to the Our conclusion 

probably gains additional support from the provenance 
of the Maukhari inscriptions and coins. Considering 
the portability of the latter this evidence is of course 
flimsy, but here it gains some weight when taken in 
conjuncdon with ^t of Bina. As stated above, 
a la:^ number of coins was found associated with those 
of ^aditya Pratapa^ila inBhitaura in the district of 
Fyzabad. Some were found by Rivett Camac at 
Ayodhya and others were obtained in Ramnagar, in 
Rohilkhand, the ancient Ahicchatra.* The two duef 
inscripdons of Hadvarman’s line were discovered in the 
city of Jaunpur and Haraha in the Bara-Banki district, 
near Lucknow. All these findspots lie in the United 
Provinces, and are not situated far from Kanauj too. 
Besides, we know that except the Nalanda seals all the 
Maukh^ inscripdons disrovered in Magadha belong 

^That KSnyakuI^a was first aonex^ by die king of Malwa 
after Grahavartsoan’s deadt seems also implied in tbe statement, 
“There is moreover a report that die vifiain purposes to invade 
and teh't this e<mtiy (Thinesvar) as mU {He. C.T., p. 17J). 

*Bad, BadJUst Kuords of the Western World, vm. I, p. an; 
Watters, I, p. 34}. See for a detailed discussion, Infra^ IIL 

• Ibid., p. 345; Smith, Barit Hist, of Lidia, 4di ed., p. 351. 

* Arm., Snrp. lisdL, R^., IX, p. tj. 





to the line of Ya/fiav«man. The m^tds of the later 
Guptas, in which we have inadental aoUca o£ SOlM 
Ma^hari kings, further show that the Maukhans could 
not possibly flourish in Magadha side by side with them. 
We may, therefore, say in conclusion that the availaWe 
evidence and the consensus of opinion of schokts point 
to Kanauj as the capital of Harivarman’s line, ^ thete 
is nothing to prove the contrary. 


Section B 
Hariporman 

Harivarman appears to have been the founder of 
the Maukhari house of Kanauj, as he is the first to be 
named in the known records or this dynasty. Probably 
he or one of his immediate ancestors moved westwards 
to Kanauj during the decline of the Guptas, but \yith the 
materials at hand it is impossible to guess what relation 
this successful adventurer bore to the line of the Mau- 
kharis mentioned in the Barabar and Nagarjuni hill 
cave inscriptions. The Hataha inscription gives him the 
proud epithet of JvdJdmuMia, or flame-faced; and the 
Asirgadh seal further testifies that “his fame stretched 
out beyond the four oceans; who had other kings 
brought into subjection by (his) prowess, and by-aficc- 
tion ^or him)”.i He bears, however, only the subordinate 
title of Maharaja, which perhaps shows that the use of 
laudatory expressions in the inscriptions is due not to 
any considerable power wielded by him, but to the simple 
fact that he was the first Maukhari to attain distinction. 

•Adityaparman 

Harivarman was succeeded by hk son, hditpr 

* C. 1. L, m, pp. Z20, i2i; alto tee a. XTV, {i|p.ii;, 

U9, verges 4^j. ^ - 
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vmamt *‘begottm of the BbattidM and Devi Jayasvi- 
mioi.** He seems to have been a staunch fomwer of 
the Btahmanical and the Hataha inscdption 

descdbes his "sacdfidal peiformances” in veiy elcxjoent 
terms.* The anonymous jpredecessor of livatavatman, 
who is t^rescnted in the Jaunpur inscription as 
acquiring ’‘religious merit arising from sacrifices”,* 
may therefore be identified with Adityavarman. 
He is also called merely Maharaja, and is recorded' 
to have married Devi Harsagupti. She was probably 
the sister of the Later Gupta rang, Harsagupta, as it was 
a common practice in those days for bromcrs and sisters 
to bear such identical names, of course with variation of 
gender in the ending to indicate the se^. 


l/varopormaft 

The fragmentary condition of the Jaunpur inscrip- 
tion unfortunately causes some difficulty in the correct 
attribution of the plcplpits recorded therein. The 
lacunaj being extensive. Fleet remarked that “it is impos- 
sible to say whether the historical information given in 
them refers to Kvaravarman, or to one of his descen- 
dants.”* Let us, therefore, dosdy follow the evidence 
of the extant portion. Ifvaravarman is described in 
it as havii^ ‘‘allayed the trouble (caused) by tl« 
approach of cruel ^plej and which affected the happi- 
ness of mankind,” and as being “a very lion to (hostile) 
kings.”* Immediately after tms cfescription occurs an 
account of some of his victorious engt^^emems. We 


^Ibid.,pp, it6, tt% mu 7- 

* C. I. /., in, 2X9, 

• IbuL, hurad., u. *4. 

*2^, Na ji, p. *29. See also I fliin a nd a SitexI, Bp. 

XIV, p. tiz,a<Me 6; AtaVamudno, Tit IKmri, MmMrnt mi m 


*C.IL 


p^. 


tfO. 
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are told that "a spark of fire that had come by the toad 
from (the city ot) Dhara ... the lotd of the Andhias, 
wholly given over to fear, took up (his) abode in the 

crevices of the Vindhya mountains went to the 

Raivataka mountain among the warriors of the 

Andhra army who were spread out among Ae troops 
of elephants (and) whose arms were stud^^ with the 
lustre of (their) swords drawn out.**! The specific 
mention of these achievements in the very next passa ge 
after a tribute in general terms to ISvaravam^ for his 
heroic qualities probably shows that the aumor in- 
tended to ascribe them to the same king. But the 
damaged condition of the inscription does not 
it clear whether the claims of instilling fear in the mindj e 
of the “lord of the Andhras” and the adversary who 
“went to the Raivataka motintains” are mere rhodo- 
montade, or actually refer to some victories achieved 
by I^varavarman against these southern monarchs. 
One thing, however, appears certain from the descrip- 
tion that “a spark of fire,” i.e., the king of DharS, 
undertook an aggressive campaign against I^varavarman’ 
and the latter probably emerged triumphant in this 
trial of arms^. His successful resistance against these 
odds must have considerably enhanced I^varavarman^s 
power and prestige, and we may therefore consider 
him as the first Maukhari king who rcaUy brought Ae 
family into prominence. He did not, however, attain to 
imperial dignity, as the Asirgadh seal gives him the 
unostentatious tide of Maharaja only. Tliis seems an 
additional reason to hold that the Jaunpur inscription 
simply registers Kvaravarman’s successful d?feice of 
the kingdom, and has no bearing on any of his “initial 

'Ibil 
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ambitions,” or the extension of his “conquests towards 
the west up to Dhara, to the Vindhya and Raivataka 
(Girnaf) mountains in pursuit of the Andhras,” as Dr. 
R. K. Modcerji would have us believe.^ like his 
predecessors, ISvaravarman was als6 a Brahmanist, 
and he is said to have “invoked Indra in many a 
sacrifice” performed “in accordance with the canons.” 

iMmwarman 

I^varavarman was succeeded by his son, Ilanavarman, 
whose mother was the Bhat^ika and Devi Uparapta. 
Presumably the second element of her name inmcates 
that Upagupta was also a Gupta princess. Thus, the 
marriages of two successive Maukhari kings — ^Aditya- 
varman and l§varavarman^with Gupta princesses 
clearly show that the two houses were at first on very 
cordial terms. Indeed, the subordinate title Maharaja 
given to the first three Maukhari rulers may even lend 
some colour to the view that they recognised the 
suzerainty of the Later Guptas, who were yet powerful 
in the north. 

It appears that ISvaravarman did not long survive 
the disturbances that had occurred during ms reign, 
and so his successor was called upon to avert the falling 
fortunes of his dynasty like a second Skandagupta. This 
fact seems to be metaphorically alluded to in the fol- 
lowing statement of the Haraha inscription: “By whom 
the earth was forcibly upheld, like a broken boat, after 
fastening it on all sides by hundredfold virtues (or, 
strings), when it was sinmng below the invisible 
ocean of tte nether regions, bemg shaken by the storm 
of Fortunately, the record idso makes specific 

mention of the foes agmst whom BSnayarman had to 

^ (Rakes of Itiiia Senes), 0.54. 

!«., XIV, 117, *10^ wse t j. 
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before he could fed his position seoiie, ot 

**** Andhou* vbo had 

thousands of tiiSld tutting | , 

(I,) vancjuishing in battle the SoJikas who had an 
armv of countless galloping horses; 

(<r) causing the Gau^, living on theWi^hotc, 
in future to remain within their proper tealmJ^i 

Unhappily the data for the histoty of tiiV period 
are very scanty, and this makes it difficult for us to 
identify the kings over whom Idanavarman is recorded 
to have achieved victotie:®. It is not dear who is 


ied here by the tile of “lord of the Andhras.” 
llie old Andhra empire had crumbled to pieces long ago, 
and the country had been partitioned among three or 
mote dynasties (see Prof. K. R. Subramanian’s' History 
ofAndbra between 225 to 610 A. D.). The Vi^nukundins 
were the dominant power in the sixth century a. n., 
and so Banavarman’s Andhra opponent must have be- 
longed to this family. It appears probable that he was 
either Indravarman or Vikramen^varman, but until 
their chronological position is mote definitely established 
the identification cannot be regarded as beyond doubt. 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, however, thinks that the 
Andhra king probably was Madhavavarman II of the 
Vijnukun^ fiunily,® who “shortly before the invasion 
of Pulaketi II ...crossed the river Godavari with the 
^desire to conquer the eastern region.”® Whoever he 


^ ij. Cf. "JitrS Andhnpatith sahasngauka-tie- 

oMk^i^vaia^^, Vyivalgan-niyutatisaihfchyfttocieto UtuhlcbS- 
«9e SfihkaA (n), KritvS cayatimodta-stiutobhimh G«id»o aannir 
A%isistha natakfitijacanQah siihhasansifa y«b iW.” 
Poht/eai Hue. of India, jrd ed., p. 405; /. A. S. into, 
P* 59* J- 

• Jouveau Duhieuil, Ane. Hist, of Os Tkmm, p. pa.. 
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might be^it appears certain that he ms particukdy active 
about tbii^ time^ since the Jaxuiput inscription also 
records mrlihe rdations between the Maukharis and thf 
ndhras during the re%n of livarai^rman, and it is 
possible that bodi the &ther and the son had to fight 
against the same Andhra king. Nor are we in a bettef 
position to identify the Sulikas and locate them correctly. 
Possibly they are identical witii the Saulikas. of the 
Brihatseu^MtS (xiv, 8) and the Marka^d^a Purdiui^ and 
are tO be located in the south-east, near Kalinga, 
Vidarbha, and Cedi.^ But ]Mr. B. C Maaumdar makes 
the suggestion, that the Siiiikas lived on thC sea-coast 
near the modem district of hlidnapote (Bengal).® Ac- 
cording to Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, on the other band , 
they ate to be identified witii the C^ukyas. He argues 
that “Shlika may be another dialectic variant,”* 
since in the hlahJkiita pillat inscription® the name 
appears as “Olikya,’* and in the Gujar^ records we 
find the forms Solaki and Solanki.® TIk Mahikuta 

* Ind. .Ant,, XXII, p. 189. Heet, however^ connected tiiem 
with, the MaU^a mentioned in the Bribattadtl^i (XIV, 48, 25) 
is a peofde living in the north-west division {Ind. Anf.^ XXII, p. 
186). See also Xwson’s Cata&ffu »f Cms of tbt Andhra Dynasty^ 
?. xxxi; wd lad. Ant, 1917, p. 127. 

* Orista in dhi Makh^ toj, 

* Poi, Hist af India, jid, ed., pp. 40^^06; J. A. S, B., 1920, p, 

04 0 » 

*buL Ast., XIX, pp. i$-2o; Bom. Gas(., voL I, pt, 11. 

vtiL ^pt I,p. ijfi. Fatbn Haas identi^ the SOlikas 
with the C6|tt (|W. AsH. Hist R#j. Soe., I, pp. i3o-}t). In 
^TOort of this view attention may be drawn 'to a Tamil wodc; 

by Jayi^opf^bh^ which acandhtg to Mr. Arava- 
nuthan J^amri^ tm MsuMtais,.^^ dhs SaMm Ags p. 14^) 
grates the dicomstanoe of the Cc^a king’s conUct wjtn ohvia^ 

^X'^ptaxe to say the identification of the latter whh a 
iviaukh^ nikr 4 oes niOt itt atl |i{^oar to be convincing. Ihestunably 
It was the name of a plaoe in die South, and as Mr. Anvamuthan 
wmself pointe owt dse w her e {UU., p; 72; see 'abo pp. 24-86), a 
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pillar inscription iuither infortm us ^tat nlp»£ 
tiine the Calukyas were extendini^ thek pomnar dd JS 
sides, and one of thdt ku^gs Kirtivtrman t, dbims te 
have made conquests in 4^, ViAgai, 

Mwiraka, and Kalina, etc,* Probably^ in 
ward progress th^ came into vCpnflict !* 

and sufficed a defeat at his hands. 

Regarding the Gaudas as a political, pow^ 
the earnest definite epigraphic reference in t' 
inscription. It appears from the term Sm 

applied to them that they occupied the sseat 

western Bengal, but we do not know with certainty 
what local dynasty was ruling there at that time.* They 
had now distinctly entered upon a career of a^;ran* 
disement, since not only does this record represent 
them as “issuing fordi from dicir proper realm”, W the 
Aphsad inscription also mentions Jivitaguptal’s sttruggle: 
against these “haughty foes” who “stood on aeaside 
shores.”* Considering this, and the fact that between 
the kingdoms of Gau^ and Kanauj intervened the Gupta 
dominion of Magadha, it may not be imtea snftahle tc 
suggest Aat both lianavarman and his Gupta con- 
temporary may have co-operated to check the advanc< 

Tamil inscription of Ceylon menrions a certain Mukaii-Nidilvan, 
and the KtinakkadhikSram refers to a chief of Mukari on the iMflks 
of the river Ponni (K&vcrQ. 

^ B»w. Ca^., Vol. I, pt. n, p. 545;. hd. Ant, XIX, 17, xy. 

*Scc the Faridpur . copper plates for a set .of ihiee ol 
Gauda. Perhaps they were slightly later in date than the om 
^ erred to in the Kttaha inscription {ltd. Ant., XXXIX, p. xyjfi 
N.S, X, p. 4i5f; IbitU N.S, VII, p. al^. Dt. R 
G. Basalt conioctutcs-^sce Tlte lihtan a/ N«r/b^^t»ni Mia, 
p. n}) that the Gauda opponent of ittMvamiiao was.pon^j 
^yaniga, lefcrctd to ig the V;q)pa^Ofil«ata naat (i^. hd,^ 
XVIII, X9t j, pp. 6 of) and tte Bnddhut woric 
(sec o; 656, ed. Gagapati festri). ^ 

' C. i, .III, .00. . 44, fip., 202, . 40 }. 
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of the towards the! ^tth. these suCcessw 

purred ^ t^aVamiaii/'aAd .j^ he gaw 

to daito ih^tial dignity by assumiag the! ^le erf 
MahSrSjadhuSla. Bat the Gvtptias co^d cot long toiecate 
1^3navato^*8 ptqiemions to st^jranacy or any groyr^ 
in his strength, and so an sp|>e^ to arnis became inevi- 
table, Hus c^)en rapture between the two houses is 
one of , the most imporbtot events of l^Snavartnan*s • 
reign, and is thus recorded in the Aphsad jnscfjpHon: 
‘^‘By whom playing the part of the mountain Mandara, 
there was quickly churned Aat formidable milk-oocan, 
the cause of the attainment of fortune, which was the 
amoy of the glorious I^Snavarman, a very moon among 
kings.*** plus passage ocoirting in a record of a different 
dynasty is indeed remarkable, as besides testifying to the 
defeat of If iUiavatman it also inq>lies his great pou^r.* 
It must have been a severe blow— dthough only 
temporary— to the rise of the hfeukharis, and probably 
after this victory Kumaragupta even pushed his terti- 
tories jw far west as. PraySga, for tl^te arc indications 
that his funeral idtes took plsice there.* 

Lastly, we may mention tlmt, like his predecessors, 
he^ was also a Brahmanist, and during his reign it is 
claimed that “the three Vedas were bom aftresk** 


pp. £03, 206. 

* 1 ^' k K.. Mooketji, wi die other hand, seens to daok diat 
Kutniiagapta was die vaiiquished party ia diis dad. He says: 

Idnavarmai^ who achieved three important vktc»jes ia diree 
diffe^t regums. and aceoidh^ to insciiptHMi No. i (his 
nnm^)^ Ibiuth Victewy over the Mdwn king Kumlragi^ 
^ N.Ray, GdL Rw., Pda., X92I, 

p« 207, for the jnuw view).— But if one mads between the ihies 
w the vetss, dm oondosioa smms -otteriy .anwatnntBcL' . It may 
that due view, ad^ted in die testis also eadoised by 
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Sarvavarman 

liamvaiman was succeeded by his son, Saivavatman, 
whose mother was the Bhattarika and MaMdevI Lak^ml* 
vati. The Haraha inscription discloses to us that 
ISanavarman had another son named Suryavarman, who 
during the lifetime of his father caused a ^apidated' 
temple of Andhaka r i , Siva, to be “raised at his wish and 
made an ornament of the earth.” He is not mentioned 
in any other record, which probably shows tmt either 
he predeceased his father, or there was a stn»gle for 
succession, and Suryavarman being worsted in the fight 
was ousted or put to death. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, 
on the other hand, tries to identify the Maukhari Surya- 
varman with the ruler of the same name mentioned in 
the Sirpur stone inscription of Mahaiivagupta.*^ He is 
there ciescribed as “bom in the unblemished family of 
the Varmans, great on account of their supremacy 
(adhipatya).’.’ But there seems little reason to uphold 
this identification, since according to the learned editor 
of this undated inscription its characters “belong to 
the 8th or 9th century a. d.,” which indicates that 
Suryavarman "must have flourished about the 8th 
century a. d.”® ' 

Sarvavarman turned out to be a chip of the old 
block; and he thoroughly avenged his father’s defeat 
by his successful Engagements with the Guptas. We 
are told, in theAptead inscription that Damodaragupta 
“breaking up the proudly-stepping array of mighty 
el^hants, belonging to the ilaukhari became uncons- 
cious (and expired in the fight).”* Although the poet 
appears to make the conventional daim for his hero’s 

^ Pe/. Hitt, )fd ed., p. 407, note }. See fix dw inscap- 

ticni, Bp. hd. XI, p. 

JW., p. 185. 

* C I. m, {^. toi, to 6 . 
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victoiy, die xesult erf the stfuggle was in efhet cettainly 
advetse to Damodaxagapta, as Ik is xepotted to have 
been killed on the batu^eld itsd£> Now, who was 
this aval of the Guptas with the unassuming epithet 
of ^'Msmldiati”? There seems li^e doubt that it refers 
to Sarta’mman, for in the Asirga^h seal he idone is 
specifically mentioned as “Sarvavarman, the Maukhari/* 
The significance of this term, occurring in an inscription 
of the dynasty, would be lost unless we do suppose 
that owing to some reason it had become specially 
associated with Sarvavarman’s name. Besides, we have 
already seen that the rivalry between the Guptas and 
the Maukhaxis in the preceding generation had ended 
against liinavarman, and this must have made his suc- 
cessor smart keenly under the blow. Sarvavarman, there- 
fore, tried to retrieve the disaster, and his efforts against 
his Gupta conten^raxy met with conspicuous success.^ 
Perhaps after the defeat and death of D^odara- 
gupta, Magadha or at least its western portion was 
annexed by Sarvavarman. This conclusion seems 
evident from the Deo-Baranark inscription in wliich one 
Sarvavarman, identified with the Maukhari king of 
the same name, confirms a grant that was previously 
made by Biladitya, the famous conqueror of the Hu^as*. 
We can explain this grant in the modem Shahabad 
district of Bihar Province only on the assumption 
that the supremacy over Magadha had passed to the 

* Cunoiagham dunks that this thralry is indiaited in ^ coins 
as vdl. He says: *‘As a cimoiis proof irf the antagonism bet- 
vmta the Guptas and ^ MauldiaiiB, 1 n»y dte the &ct that on die 
coins the Maulihaii king has his fime turned to t^ left, in the 
oppoate ditecdoa to that of the Gv^ta kings. This Deposition is 
a&o sent tm the coins of Totamipa, die successor and probable 
sappkntet of Budhagupu” (Ardi. Smv. lad.. Rep. XVi, p. 8i; 
also see /. R. A. J-* 

*C. J. /., lil, ai^ ai$. 
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dte this ^ 

Guptas cannot be ascertained demmepr, pat me 
Harsacarita probably gives a feint traa move- 

ments. Kna calls Kumaxagupta and Madhav^p^ 


with Madhavagupta of the Aphsad !UMCttpt«?n, it may 
not be unreasonable to su^^^est mat M£biseoaj^^^4fl} 
the son of I^toodaragupta, retired to soisepatt of Muwa, 
which continued to aclmowlcdge the Gi^ita snprami^ 
even after the downfejl of the inqieiial fen^y.* Ilua 
was probably Eastern Malwa, oorxespoxudiiw to ld» 
Bhilsa district on the Vetravat!, for ^ axe tmd in ^ 


commentary of the Kdmas0ra of VfUsyfyaitt (Adhik- 
arana, III) diat Ujjayini or Ujjain denoted* Western 
Maiwa, and where only Malwa is inenti<»ied it should 
be taken to mean Eastern Malwa.* It appe^ dmt 
Mahasenagupta established himself in this t^on after 
being. ousted from Magadha in order to pursue ^ 
schemes to regain the lost possession with greater 
vigour and unhampered by the enemy*s pxoxhnity.* 

The same passage, which recor^ Sarv&varnajfs 
successful encounter with his Gupta d'rai also infoxms 
us that the “proudly stepping array of mighty elephants 
belonging to the Maukhari ... had thrown aloft in 
battle the troops of the (in order to trample 


* Raydiandhutf, Po/. Hist, tf India, jrd ed., pp. see the 

il plates of Parivtijaka MahirSja Saifaksobe dam o. ^ sna 

■A. D. 518 (Ep. lad., VIII, pp. z 84-87); Khoh iascripdoo 
year Z09 g. a. = ja8 a. d. (C.t.L, III, pp. iia-iQ ew. Also 
consult XV, p. I a4f. 

*Uh'ridatdti^ba^ti 3 nipara,ail«ga^ MiloPjta iti pSmmitima- 
(laA Am/., 1S7S, p. zj^, footnote 4 : tee also Cal. Rw. 
Feb., lyaS, p. 210). 

• It is only by this assumption that we can leoo^e the 

testi^nies of die Harfoemta and the Deo-Banoadc and A^d 
iosct^tiom. ^ 
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them to Nov, wliO wei¥ the Hfl^a (q>poiie^ 

cdStxvxwtUKB^ Vo^*xcia^caik)mia 
iit»t tJie Ittd feouned their hold in the north- 

west,, in of their dqmlsion fitun Gaitial Lidia. 
FfghNUEuamu^^ foug^ against them and to- 

wscdb^ dio idbae of Im tc^n he had to send ^ ctovn- 
pnnoe agtu to defend ^ fronturs o£ the kingdom 
against iheir at t a ck . Probdafy diew Hfi^as their 

moyanentB diuing the time of Sarvavatman, a^ betc^ 
a great power in Northern India the Maukharis were 
then caltod iqion to hold thme noma^ in check. TIk 
V ardhadas were not strong in this generation, and, 
as ThSnesvat lay between Kanauj and d» H&na t»ti- 
todes in the south-east of the f^ab, it may not be 
unreasonable to suppose that Samvaxman’s unda:- 
taldngs against the Htipas were a sort of he^ given 
to the Vardhanas to tepd their depredations and save 
northern India fmm'another HQpa upheaval. 


Unfortunately we do not stand on firm, ground in 
regard to San^varman’s successor owing to a cudous 
break in the records. Sdiolars axe at variance, but the 
general opinion appears to be that Susthitavarman 
wore the Maidchari ctovan after Sarvavarman.* This is 
usually assumed on the strength cf dw following passage 
in the Ajdtsul inscription : **Tbe iliusttioitt Msnfaena- 

* Itappetn horn the niaiinec of dacc^aka Aat S ar v a y an nan 
inflicted a defisat.oa the flOau before be onne into cot^lct vith 
Dbnodiaetuea.'' 

‘Fleet, Clf., m. fo»ed, p, C V; V^ijdi HiM.H.1^ 
^ P« 19r.lL K. ^^oobepi, Birpt, p. f$i Cowell sad 
’Ibofflas, Ttaxis; I^etitoev F* d. .note y Poe me 

of4>oatie. view see Dci RsyebsodlHiri, Ibf Hfot tf foac $ed.'ed., 
p. 408 ; k, D. Bsnedi, /.JBLO. &.X» Jpae* 19 * 8 , p. sMt; Arwra* 
nnbsa.£ai||Mr 4|i,{)p. 93-94. 



^8 avantivaiiman 

jjupta whose mighty fiune, marked 'wMi the hcHumr 

of ^ctonr in war, over the illustrious Sasriritayaximay 
(and) (white) as a full-blown jasnune flower or watcr-lity, 
or as a pure necklace of pearls funded into little bite (?) 
is still constantly sur^ on me banks of (rite river) 
Lohitya the surfaces of which are (so) cool, hv ^ 
siddhas in pairs, when they' wake up after slet^iag in 
the shade of the betel-plants, that ate in full blobm.*’^ 
It is contended that as two «nerations of theater 
Guptas, viz., Kumaragupte and Damodaragupts^ W«e 
on terms of enmity wim two successive MaUkhari imets 
— ISanavarman and Sarvavarman — ^the opponent or the 
third Gupta king Mahasena must necessarily have been a 
Maukhaii. The conclusion, however, seems to be 
rather oversanguine, and even unwarranted for several 
reasons. In the first place, none of the epigraphs 
mentions Susthitavarman as* a hlaukhari, and the Aphsad 
inscription also does not say a word indicating thaf he 
belonged to the Maukhari lineage. Secondly, the des- 
cription of Mahasena’s victory as "still constantly sung 
on the banks of (the river) Lohitya” or Brahmaputra 
shows beyond doubt that the reference here is to his 
rivalry with some king of Assam, and not to a Maukhari 
ruler, as the Maukharis were never masters of the Brahma- 
putra valley. But it is not clear from the passage 
whether the Brahmaputra is mentioned as the farthest 
limit of Mahasenagupta’s conquest or simply refers to 
the place where the actual battle was fought. In my 
humble opinion the latter interpretarion seems more 
convincing. 

'Curiously enough, the Nidhanpur plates menritm a 
Susthitavarmm* as the father of Bhaskaravammi con- 
temporary with Har$a. He is perhaps identical with 

* C. 7 . 7 ., in, pp. io?. io6. 
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the king OkUed is the Harfoearita SusthitavatimiL^ 
That Susthkavatmaa and Susthitevaimaa wete one mi 
the satiw petson is also proved bjr tl» identity of the 
names of his son and of his three imini><Ua«» anwg it oit j 
as fumkhed bv the Harsaearita, the Nidhanpor plates, 
and the Halanmt seals.^ 

Thirdh', tlu Deo-Baranaih insdipticMi omits the 
name of Susthitavarman, and mak« Avandvacman 
confmn a giant previously made by Sarvavarman.* This 
probably shows that Avantivarman was conaidesed to 
M tibe suooessoi of Sarvavarman. 

Fourthly, no coins of ^usdiitavaiinan have been 
found associated with those of the odier Maoldiad rulers. 
On the other hand, coins of Avandvsuman have been 
discovered in Bhitaura along with those of I^inavarman 
and Sarvavarman. Thus, the trend of evidenOe favours 
the elimination of Susthitavarman from the jMkuUxm 
gaealogy, and proves that it was Avantivarman who 
succeeded Sarvavarman. 

Very little is known about Avantivarman. We do 
not even know what relationship he bore to Sarva* 
varman, but considering the fMrt that he came to tihe 
throne after tire latter, and there is no case in the 
Maukhari dynasty of a brother sucoeedi^ a btotheiv 
it may be tentatiwy assumed tiiat Avantivarman was a 
son of Sanntvarman. Bi^a calls him. the ptide dF the 
Mukhara race, vhidi stood **at the head of aU 
houses,” and was *‘worshippcd, like Siva's footfumt, 
by all the world.”* There are also indications tiat he 
was a patrion d VlfSkhadatta, tiie cdiebrated author of 


^ Tn, p. , ary. , 

•/. J8. O'. R. S,t V, Pp* 501-014. 

/J*. C.T., pT ua. CL ‘T31 
sthitv MiUlieiTanth piditntfM hs sa h t w 

khato TOiiitah” Ol od, p. »9«). 
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MudrardJksasa. This hypothesis is based oo the 
reading Rantivarma or Avantivanmn, instead of 
"Candraguptah,” in .the E!»aratai>d^, vrMch occurs in 
some nonuscripts, as is noticed by Mr. Tdang in his 
edition of Ae play‘. That the Maukhan riders were 
patrons, of literature is evident freun'the introdoccory 
stanza of the Kadambari in which BS^a represents his 
Blutsu or Bharva as being *‘hoooured by cipwned 
Maukharis.*’* ' 


Grabavarman 

According to the Harfoa^iia, Avantiv was 
succeeded by his ddest son (sOmuagraiab) 
Grahavarman. He **a prince like lord or planent, 
descended upon earth,”* is further recorded to l»ve 
won the hand of princess Raj3raid of Tliineftrar. Baija 
gives a very vivid description ^ diis marriage; how 
the royal palace was thronged with feudatories ready to 
do service, ^d how the nuptial ceremor^ was performed 
at the auspicious time widi oriental 8{deD^ur.* It is 
not clear whether Avantivarman was alive at Ae time 
of this union. Bana, at any rate, nq»re8ente Grahavar- 
man as opening the matrimonial negotiafions, which 
probably shows that his faAer was then dead. On 
Ae oAer hand, we should be cautious in drawing any 
conclusion from Avantivarman’s absence during Ac 
ceremonies, for he may have stayed behind deeming 
It imprudent to leave Ae capital unprotected. From 


P* ^7; /• R. A. S., 1900^0. |}5: Aravanui- 
^ J*y«w*i,_fcwOT»,_bei«vcs 


^i.* ^ >yasw*l, toweiwr, believes 

*e^g m the UanUmikya is “CMidtaaupttih,” whom 


5 w 

J., 1923, pp. j8fr.g7). 


a, **Sa<eMi«niih 
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the political point of view it was a vety important 
alliance. It linked up tiae two powerful houses of the 
Maukhatis Kanau) and tl» Vatdhanas of ThSUe^r, 
and was lai^y insfxumental in shaping the course of 
history during that momentous poiod. Ihe jkatei 
Guptas, who owing to thdr inveterate rivalry with 
the Maukhatis, were courting the Vardhana allrance — 
as is evident from the marriage 'of MahSsenaguptarT* 
finally broke off all old rdarions and formed an Mtmfy 
with the Gaudas. Tlus policy at first seemed to augur 
well for the Guptas. Devagupta of Malwa^ advanced 
against K^uj with the support and oO<opetation of 
Sa^Srika, kiogof Gau^, just . at the opportune moment 
when Prabhikatavardhana had died. Ilms says Hana : 
'‘On the very day on whidi the king’s death was 
rumoured, his majesty Grahavarman was by the wicked 
lord of Mal^^ cut off from ^e living along with his 
noble deeds.”* Kanauj was seized and occupied; and 
Rijjm^ri was thrown into a dungeon “like a brigand’s, 
wife with a pair of item fetters kissing her fiset.” Sudi 
brutal tteatm^ meted out to a young lady— riie wife 
of the dead inonardH-4nddentaUy throws li^ not oidy 
on the inhuman character of the Gi^ta ki^, but al^ 
on the iimnotri laws of war daring riiat age. fiuthe 

Gtq^-Gatujla s<heme was eminenriy saocestfu!, and 
Kaiku} lay pzosttate before their ccunbined forom. We 
shall deal jn the next chapter with its relief and 
subsequent fiite. 

^ See Itffiv, in. 

_ •Hp.C.TvP. jti. 

GC, ‘‘Yiaojntta^ jOwi eveeipet^ 

uevt Devo GtahtTundl dtuStamaa MuaTsd^eaa jlraktkuii ftm a mh 
raktitetM eela BhactridStikSpi BjyyaSdh kaUyasaigadi 

" ' 'simean^ oatirigena iwi wnbyata IGtei^akahje Iddyliii 
(He., Cd. edL, 4a4'2;5>. 



jz EXTENT OF THE MAUKHARI KINGDOM 

Section C 

ExUat of the under Hte Maukbans 

Although it is diffiodt to fix the limits of die liilka- 
irtiari juiisiSction during the zenith <rf theit<]^owec 
Mrith any considerable degree of certeintjr, a co^deta- 
tionof the provenance of coins and inscripriona of the 
dynasty, afong with their internal evidence, wm hdp 
tis to some extent to lift the obscurity that over 
this problem. ^ 

To begin with the coins, some of them were round 
in Ahicchatra, a few miles to the north-west of Kanau|,^ 
and others were procured at Ayodhyi. Sir Richard 
Bum has further mscussed a large hoard of Maukhari 
coios that was. discovered in Bhitaura in the Fyzabad 
district of the United Provinces.* 

Two seals were discovered in Nalanda;* but sis the 
“lower right quadrant with about half the wiitii^ 
is lost,” we cannot say definitely to which ragn they 
belong. Recently some more Maukhari seals came to 
light frmn the same site, and fortunately one of them, 
issued By Sarvavarman, is almost entire.* 

The Jaunpur (U. P.) inscription* records 8<nne 
acnievements of iSvaravarman, am we have made the 
surmise that they do not refer to any his actual con- 
quests; butmerely to his bold Mand against the eoetsries* 
aggressions. 

Ne^, the Haraha inscription, found in the Bara- 
Banki district (near Lucknow) <rf tlw United Provinces,'* 


» ^b. Smv. Lid. l^p.^ IX, p. aj, J.ILA, J., p. l j6. 

■/. R. A. S., 1906, pp. 845-50. 

I h: 44. 

I PP- 

fc. i. I., VoL in. No. 5*, tm. aa8-50. 

• XIV, pp. iio-zQ. Hiese fiadtawti have aknudf 

been indicated nsewhete. I have been oon^el^ to vtpesc riwa 
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nseotiiMis lUSoxvatxosax*i bvec the Aadiuau^ 

Sulikas, aodtfab Gaa^hs, vIm>, accordii^ lo Hr. N. G. 
Majum^ all o(»i^cied to acceM h» 

But ft dose penud m iiit iasodptum Isaidly justifies 
our dtftvdiiig tlus. amdusu}!!. It dbsccUiet ins Gau^ 
as bdog finuie to remafii uddiki tbdxprc^ 

realm,” whidi shows that they were only tmecked 
in the course of their a^mdizement, Besides, XlSna- 
vanhan could not extenoms suzerainty as flu: as Gau^- 
de&^ when he had to bow to the steel of a kinp; of 
an intem^diate tecdtory, viz. Kumarampu, the mter 
Gupta monardi of Ma^ulha. Probably die AncUuas 
and the Sfilikas were likewise the aggressors, and 
IlSnavartnan’s engagements with them were more 
or less of the nature of a successiEul trial of arms, no 
annexation of their territories or imposition of l^ana- 
varman’s authority being implied. 

Here we must also consider a seal that was found 
in Adrga^h in die Nlmad District of the Central 
Provinoes*. Its discovery at a place situated so fiur 
south should not, however, be taken as proof that 
Asitgafjh was a sort of a **Maukhati outpost** in the 
Decom, as tdiserved by Mr. Acavamnduu^. Fleet 
tighd^ points out dun; the mete findli^ the imcription 
at Asiq^a^ of ooutae does ootssumM' in any way to 
ccmnect the munhets of this fsaady of Mankhsris with 
that locally. Ihdx tettitoty psohably lay scune hun* 
dteds of mues SDore to the east.* (Goins and seals, being 
small and portable, can easily be carded fiu; away ficom 
the actual place of theix odgin. As an instance, we 

here fot die stfcs of ecaneoienee, said to make ny pdnt mom 
aplidt 
'bd. 

*C.l 
*Tk 
*Ct 


i., lll,Nck 47, tm. 119.111. . 

pi9f. 

I; Qt, No. 47, p. 110. 
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may observe that a seal of Bhaskaravarman of Kimarupa 
or AssaiJi was found in Nalanda, aldiough it is known 
beyond doubt that this region was never induded 

within his realm. .y 

The Aphsad inscription further informs us that 
DSmodaragupta suffered a fatal defeat at tlw hards of a 
“Maukhari”/ whom we have identified with S^avar- 
TTwn. We have also suggested that probablv the (Wth of 
this Later Gupta king was followed by the annexion 
of Magadha — or at least its western parts-4to the 
Maukhari dominions. The Deo-Batanark inscription® 
appears to lend welcome support to this theory, since 
it records the confirmation of a grant by two Maukhari 
rulers — Sarvavarman. and Avantivarman — ^in the region 
of Arrah (Shahabad District). 

Lastly, we may notice the testimony of die Nirmand 
insedption, found at a place almost on the bank pf the 
Sudej in the Kangra District of the Punjab*. It! men- 
tions the grant of a Maharaja Sarvavarman; and **as we 
know of no other Sarvavarman of about this period,” 
says Mr. Aravamuthan, *Ve may tditadvdf assume that 
the Maukhari Sarvavarman had been able to extend 
his dominions so far west in the course of his wars 
with the Hupas.”* The assumption, however, does not 
seem cogent. The Maukhari ^irvavarman is uniformly 

g 'ven me paramount tides of Mah3dQSdhitija and 
uanw^ara in the dyn^dc record^ whereas the Sarva> 
vatman of t^ Nirmand insodpdon is a mete Mah&dlja. 
Moreover, it would involve tte st^pposidon that the 
Maukharis exercised suzerainty over . the intervening 
Vardhana dominions, and Prabh&kara, who oerfity^ was 
an independent king, had to fight agiunst the Mao«hari$ 


*/iiW,pp. zo3,2o( 

• lUd., pp. ai6, z 

• Ibid., No. So, PI 
*TbtKMm,tbb 


ii. 
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to wrest it^qpeodence. Of this there is not a shred 
of evictena, biit on die coatxaiy th^ manner of descri{>- 
tion in the Ho'faearita shows, that bodh the powers were 
on vetf amicable ^ cordial terms. 

]&cdtiding Asirga^ and Niimand, we may therefore, 
summarily say that during its fullest expansion the Mau- 
khari kingdom of Kanauj extended up to Ahicchatra and 
the frontier of the Hianesvar kingdom bn the West; to 
Nalanda on the East; on the North it may have toudi^ 
the Tarai districts; and on the South it probably did not 
go beyond the southern boundaries of tte present United 
Provinces^. These territories were undoubte^y of suffi- 
cient dimensions to justify the assumption of imperial 
titles by the later Maukhari rulers after liSnavarman. 

Some Maukktri Dates 


One o£ the chief items of informadon furnished 
by the Haraha inscription is a date for liinavaxman, 
which we may profitably ut&e here to determine die 
chronological setting of d^ Mauldiaii tulets. It is ex- 
pressed in the fdQowmg verse: ‘*When six hundred had 
increased by eleven, wlme the illustrious Ifilnavannan, 
who had crushed his enemies, was the lord of the earth.”* 
The record thus yields us die year 6ii; but, as according 
to the diedonary one oi the altemadve senses of the 
wotd is **supeifiiK>u5 or redundant”,* it has 

been suggested that “the other pbssiblc meaning will 
be 58$*” We may, however, throw doubt on this 
intefpretadon on the ground that there is no insomce 


^ J'w for a dilfeteitf vkv, liiii., pp. 96-101: C V. Vatdya's 
W. M. IL V.aL I, pp. 1, jy. ' 

* BldklMattiilds^ fadu'sSdtavklvid &teiK> patfan 

nuvah Sdtanavaxma^i EM, XIV, pp. til, tafi^ verse tt). 

* Monier-WiUitiat* MOu^Sim. Dktiioen^ n. tt« . — . . ^ 
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Icnoxyn whcsrc the tcmi is used in dits seuse* TJii£ottu* 
nately, the inscription does not specify the eta, but 
from the use of the word iaradith it has ri^tdy been 
pointed out that it indicates the Malava or Vimm eta, 
W'ch in the opinion of Dr. Kiellwm began In iarad or 
autumn,^ This reference to the Viktama era is, as 
affirmed by Mr. Mazumdar, “also not opposed to rialseo- 
graphical considerations.”* Converting, therefore, the 
Viktama year 6ii into the corresponding date of the 
rhrUfian era, we find that l 5 anavarman was rulii^ in 
the year 554 A. D T 

Sir Richard Bum, on the other hand, has shown 
that some coins of Sarvavarman, the son and successor 
of T^iSna, bear the date 553 a. d.* If we accept this, we 
must reject the date mentioned in the Haraha inscription, 
for unless we do so the dat<» of the fitther and son 
overlap each other, which is obviously contrary to the 
natural course of events. i 

Another way of reconcUing this chronolo^cal 
impossibility is to accept the other **possible” date 
for the Haraha inscription, viz., 589 Viktama year or 
552 A. D., but before we adopt any such view let us 
fint eatery consider the dates on the coins. Mr. N. G. 
Mazupidar, who had the opportunity of examining 
these coins deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
sap : “I am sorry to say that the date mar^ on the 
coins of Sarvavarman (as well as of other Maukhari 
kings) have totally disappeamd and as such it is impos- 
sible to say at which particular date diese coins were 
issued. So it is better not to infer anjrildng from 
them, and hazard a doubtful reading that may or may 
not be correct I may also add that Mr. R. D. Banerji 
is also of the same opinion, and I am tune rint will be 

* I«i Ana^ XX, o. 407. » mi, XLVI. p. i* 6 . 

*]. R. A.S., 1906, p.,t59. 
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the opinion of all who examine the coins with any 
care/’' Our difficulty in relying on these osins is 
furffier augmented by the widely divergent readings 
proposed by scholars, which we now proceed to analyse 
in the foUb'vldng table : 


NAUB OF KING KAF- 

CUNNING- SIHTH: 

fleet: 

burn; brown: die- 

SON : 

HAM : 




SHIT 

* (0 

W (5) 


( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

(a) Kanavarman 54,55 

5501155 54 

40,60 

4 X 

X X 5 

M 5 

or 257 

70,015 



*57 






54 






55 






57 

(b) Sarvavarman 

5 « 


^54 

^34 

258 




^3- 

* 3 - 

259 






* 5 X 






58 

(c) Avantivatman 



250 

250 

260 



57 

57 

26X 




7* 

7 o(?) 

57 






^7 


(i) '‘There is some doubt as to the reading of 
these dates; and the era to which they should be referred 
is alto^her doubtful” {Ituban Coins^ p. ay). 

(a) “Imperfect date. in front of face. Legend in 
old Gupta d^racters : **Dmganitu Vijitavamramipati 

Sri Saati Vtafwet* The date appears to be the same 

on all the three spedmens in the plates. I read it ^ 
$5, and would complete it to 15 if I could be certain 
that this SSntivarma is the same king who is mention(^ 
in the Aphsad inscription Stav. Ind. ix, 

p. ay). In a subsequent report, ivhile admitting that the 
name is “dearly and unmistalubiy l^inavarma,” Cun- 
ningham remarked: “I possess two of these coins, 
one of which has a date in front of the face, whidi may 
be read as (Xftn/., xvi, p. 81). 

^«#.,XLVI.p. 116. 

8 ' 
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“Date, apparently in the same era as Tora- 
mana’s, 54. This coin is probably one o£ Ilanavarman. 
A specimen of his coinage with the same date as Dr. 
Hoey’s coin is figured in Cotas of Med. India^ pi. II, 12. 
... Although the date is qmte plain Cunningham notes 
it as “not read” (/. A. S. 5 ., 1894, p. 193). Agai 4 Dr. 
Hoey’s coins now published add the dates 54 am 38. 
The legend on the coin dated 38 is damaged, and every 
letter of the king’s name cannot be read with cernmty. 
But the name begins with Sa^ and I have no doubt\that 
the reading above given is cprrect” (Jbid.j p. 194). \ 

(4) The marginal legend commencing above the 
peacock’s head is:“ Vtjit-^atdiy-avan(iypati-ir-i-fdtmarma 
deva jayati** “On the obverse of the coin figured by 
Cunningham as no. 22, ... in front of the king’s face 
there are two marks, which may perhaps ht the 
numerical symbols for 40, 60, or 70 and 3.. But they 
are very imperfect and doubtful” (Jnd. xiv, p. 68). 

(3) (a.y..Coins of IfMtavarman: “.dTs usual the name 
is written Srl^anavarma, the initial i being merged in the 
tide Sri. One coin bears a date whi<Si I read as 4X, 
but even the tens figure is doubtful” (/. R. A. S., 1906, 
p. 844). 

(b) Sarvavarmarr “Name written Sri&irvavamja. 
Two coins bear dates which I read as 254 and 23 — . The 
face is to right, and the reading of 200 is thuS not quite 
certain^ as the mark denoting the number of hundreds 
which stands at the right of the symbol is not on the 
coin” (Ibid.y 

(d) Avantivarman: “Name written Srivantivarma. 
Three distinct dates are found, 'Wz., 230 (one coin); 
37 (five coins); 71 (one coin). There arc also six coins 
on which the dates are very doubtful, apd four from 
which they have disappeared {fhid., p. 843). Later on. 
Sir Richard Bum adds: "It will be noticed, that Sarva- 
varman’s and Avantivarman’s dates overlap, apd it is 
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possible that what I have read as 57, for the latter should 
be 67” p. 849). 

(6) Mr. Brown evidently concurs with Sir Richard 
Bum in most of his readings, (See Catal. of Coins of the 
Guptas t Maukharis etc. in the Luck. Mus., 1920, p. 29). 

(7) I owe the readings, as given by Mr. Dikshit 
in his unpublished paper to Mr. Aravamuthan’s Sangam 
Age. I nave read Mr. Aravamuthan’s scholarly dis- 
cussion (pp. 162-07) with prpfit.i 

It is mus evident how very uncertain and various 
the readings on these coins are. The only dates on 
which there is some degree of agreement are 54 and 
Z57 for ISSnavarman; 58 and 234 tor Sarvavarman; and 
57, 71 apd 2 JO for Avantivatman. These must evidently 
rrfer to' two distinct eras, as some of the numbers are 
expressed in two digits only; and others in three. 
Sir Richard Bum is of opinion that the numbers in three 
digits are in the Gupta era, and those in two point to 
years in the Maukhari era beginning from about joo or 
499 A. D., when Arya Bhato composed his great astrono- 
mical work and exactly 3,600 years of the Kaliyuga had 
elapsed.* But the Haraha inscription shows that the 
Maukharis used a third era, whether we take its date to 
be the year 389 or 61 1 Vikrama. It therefore baffles 
explanation why, if the Maukharis had started an era 
of their own, an inscription of the dynasty does not 
use it. Besides, the years 237 for I^ina, and 234 or 2jo 
for the later ki^; j8 for Sarvavarm^ and 57 for his 
successor, are gross absurdities; and there is no known 
case of the prevalence of sevend eras in such a circums- 

^ Fotdiet tefezeOGcs to Maukhazi occur iu the - Sf^pk- 
mmtay Qualeffie of ^ Corns in tbt Indian Afustnm, Calcutta (Non- 
Muhammadaa Scries), V<^ I, pp. 36-jr. C J- Brown, Coins of India, 

B 49; J^. XIV, pp. xij-14: Ind. Ant., XLVI, pp. 125-26; 
r. R. K. Moofcnji, Harfo, pp. 57-58. 

•/. R. A. S., 1906, 848. 
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cribed tetritory as that of the Maukharis. Tlius, any 
reliance on the dates supplied By the coins only makes 
confusion worse confounded; and we must, thq^forc, 
choose the alternative of accepting the date given in the 
Haraha inscription, which, as discussed above, /is the 
Vikrama year 6i 1=5 54 a. d. This is one of the starting 
points in the Maukhari chronology, and the otner is 
606 A. D., when Grahavarman was killed. as- 

signing an average of twenty years to each of tne six 
rulers, the seventh reign being extremely short, we feel 
justified in assuming that the Maukharis began their 
rule over Kanauj sometime about the dose of the 
fifth century a. d. 



PARTH 
CHAPTER HI 

HAR§A 

Beginning of the -jth century A. D. 

When we enter upon the seventh century a. d., 
we are no longer embarrassed by the paucity of materials, 
and the history of our kingdom also claims to make a 
special appeal tp the interest of die historian of Ancient 
India, llie p^nod begins with the appearance of a 
remarkable figure on die political stage, and although 
Harsa^ had neito the lofty idealism and missionary 
zeal of Atoka nor the commanding personality and con- 
structive statesmanship of Akbar, yet he has succeeded 
in arresting the attention of the historian like both those 
great rulers. 


Aapb iow^s^ 

Without under-rating or exaggerating Har^a’s 
importance we may at the outset say t^t this has partly 
been due to the abundance of intotmation, whi<^ we 

* The fotm Huya oocun, for imtuice, ia - Ac Aihok iascdp- 

(J^. Vl^p. vexte t}), the Msdhnbaa (IM., I, p. ye, 
line 8) ami the Bamkhm oc^tpet plates IV, p. ais, Ike 7; 
see also the amogzaj^ k ^ 18). He h called Haifuleva k 
the Aphsad kscdptiM (C. I.X, HI, No. 4a, p. 104, Ike ij) aiid 
in the Har^arikt (see p. . iia, OloMi e^on). The Soopat 
copper sefd, however, ghm the foil i»nse {C.I, U 

III,No.ja,p. aj4 - 
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get for his life and reign.^ “When all the sources ate 
utilised,” as observed by Dr. Vincent Smith, “our 
knowledge of the events of the reign of Har^a fat 
surpasses in precision that which we possess respecting 
any other early king, except Candtagupta Mauif^a and 
Atoka.”* 

Besides the usual raigraphic documents,* -vAe have 
the “Si-jiu-ki” the well-known natiadve of the cele- 
brated Qiinese pilgrim. Yuan Chwang, who travelled 
in India from a. d. 629 to 644. He h^ left a copious 
wealth of details in his Records^ and the faa that they 
preserve the impressions, of an eye witness adds con- 
siderably to the value and merits of their testimony. 
The ”Ufe of Yuan Chwang** written by his friend Hwui- 
li, also throws welcome light as a supplement to the 
pilgrim’s account. Lastly, Harsa’s early life and <areer 
are the subject-matter of the historical romance eiititled 
“Har^acarifa**, composed by Bana, who wielded liis 
forceful pen to immortalise the deeds of his patron and 
hero. 


Difficultits unsolved 

But in spite of the existence of these contemporary 
works, which supplement and corroborate each other 

^ Wc use the expression considering how vague and deficient 
our sources for Ancient Indian History are. 

! of 4th ed., p. J48. 

We are fortunate in possessing several records of Har?a : 
Banskhera copper plate of the year 22 or 628 a. d. 
(Ep, Ind,^ IV, pp, 208-11), 

copper pkte of the year xj or 631 A. n 
{Ibtd., I, 67.75). 

<»p^ seal (C.LI., m. No. 5a, pp. a3i-3i)- 
NalaiuL scab {Ep. Ind. XXI, April 1031, pp. 74- 
yo;* Some interesting infomta^on i$ abo mmisned by 
ncJT^f“ “sermons, especially of his rival Pulakdi 


(«) 

w 

w 
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on many tdpits of genetal interest, the results of up^o- 
date researdies on Harja are far from decisive. The 
first problem that confronts us is; What vras the real 
political position of Har^ at the start of jiis career, 
and how did he (if Yuan Chwai^ is to be believed) 
come to occupy the throne of Kanauj, although 
we know from Bana’s Harsoforifa that he was a 
prince of Thanesvar only? Now, in order to arrive at 
a satisfactory solution of the puzzle let us take full 
note of the course of events in both Thanesvar and 
Kanauj, as at this period owing to matrimonial con- 
nections and the danger of common enemies the affairs 
of the two kingdoms had become inextricably inter- 
twined. 

Circumstances hading Harsa to the throne of Kanatf 
and his position before and after the event 

After the death of Prabhkkaravaf dhana, the king of 
Thanesvar, the task of governance fell. upon the eldest 
son, Rajyavardhana, who, after having defeated the 
Hunas of the North-West, had mtumed to the capital 
with “limbs emaciated’* and ‘‘long white bandages, 
bound about arrow-wounds recedved in bstde.”* The 
young prince, however, was so much overwhelmed 
with gnef at the loss of his father that instead dF acr 
cepting sovereignty and regal glory, he determined to 
retire from wo&Uy concerns, and seek solace in the 
sylvan retreats of a hermitam; and he asked his younger 
brother, Har^a, to assume the reitB of Govcmmait. 

Just at this juncture, whai stran^ feelings of 
remmeiadon and aversion from worldly power were 
passing through tihe minds of both the brothers, and 
the tears of theit bereavement had hardly had time to 

^Harfoearha (Bagiyi Tzaadadoo by CoweR and TSkmus, 
1897), p. 165. 
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dry, they were struck by another bolt from the blue. 
For suddenly ^ courier named Sathvadaka arrived Vith 
the tragic news that the king of Malwa had killed 
their brother-in-law, Grahavarman, and their sister, 
Rajya^ri, had been thrown into a dungeon in/KSn^- 
kubja.^ He added: “There is moreover a report that 
the villain, deeming the army leaderless, pu^oses to 
invade and seize this country as well. Such my 
tidings : the matter is now in the king’s hlmds.”* 
Hearing of this calamity that had overtaken the\ house 
of Kanauj, and the Malwa king’s reported designs against 
Thanesvar, a “deadly frown broke forth” on the 
“broad brow” of Rajyavardhana, who addressed his 
younger brother thus: “This task is my royal house, 
this my kin, my court, my land... this d^ I go to lay the 
royal house of Malwa low in ruin. Tne repression of 
this beyond-measure unmannerly foe — ^this, add no 
other is my assumption of the bark-dress, my austerities, 
my stratagem for mspelling sorrow.”* 

He gave instructions to Har$a to remain behind 
with all the “kings and elephants,” probably with a 
view to guarding the rear against any fresh HQ^a up- 
heaval, and asked only Bhan^* to follow him “with 

1 Ibid,, p. 175. 

»Ifey.,pp, 174.75. 

* Bha^^ was the son of Queen Yaiovad*s brother, who i* 
identified by Dr. Hoernle — ^without mudh justification (see C V. 
\^dya, H.M.H.I., VoL I, p, 58}— with the Emperor SUSditya 
of Malwa (J. R.A,S., 190}, w. 559-60; see idso p- 

note i). He was sent to the Thanesvar court at the age or eight 
to sciyc the princes (f*. C. T., p. iiQ. Dr. R. K. Mookerji 
remarks that “the name Bhandi itsdf ia a Hfipic rariser than a 
Sanskrit name” (Jtiarfa, p. 6ij. It is diffioib to follow on what 
grounds the lean^ Promsor makes this assertion. Dr. Hoernle 
made a similar suggestion (/. R. A. S., 190}, p. 560} arguing that 
Bha90 meaning “i was a strange name for a prince.” But 
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onie ten thousand horse.”^ But Destiny had decreed 
rouble for the ill-starred brothers at every step, and 
low it was young Harsa’s turn to take a plunge into 
he stirred .waters of the political storm. After some- 
ime Harsa learned from one of the favourite cavalry 
)fiicers that Rajyavardhana, “though he had routed 
he Malwa army with ridiculous ease, had been ai- 
med to confidence by false civilities on the part of the 
dng of Gauda, and then, weaponless, confiding and alone, 
iespatched in his own quarters.”® Who the mis- 
:reant allies of Gaui^ and Malwa were, we have no 
-neans of ascertaining from the Harsacarita, but we can 
dentify them with the help of other authorities. The 
Madhuban and Banskhera inscriptions affirm that “the 
dngs Devagupta and others, who resembled wicked 
lorses, were all subdued with averted faces”® by Rajya- 
irardhana. If we remember that young RSjyavardlwna 
:ould get opportunities to fight against two enemies 
only, viz., the Hilnas of the North-West (against whom 
he was despatched by his father), and the king of 
Malwa* who had taken Grahavarman of Kanauj by 

such cynical names were not uncommon in ancient India. To 
dve some instances we have: king Gardabhilla (/. B, B. R. A. 5 ., 
iX, p. 148); or ^adraka, authenticated from inscriptions (fad. 
Ant., XVi, p. 64; Proe, A. S. B., 1879, pp. 220, 221). 

^He. C. r., p. 175. 

*Hr. C. T., p. X78, Cf. “Tasmit ca hellnii^ta MllavSnlkath- 
>pi Gaudidhipena mkhyopacSropacitaviivSsam mukta-iastram 
rk&kinam viSrabdhaih svabhavana eva bhi^rath vylpiditam 
israusit” (Hr., CaL e<L, p. 456). 

® £/i. Ittd., I, pp. 72, y4;-Ibid., IV, p. 210. Cf. 

"Rajlno Yudhi dofpLv&jim iva Sri-Devaguptidayah, 

Kritvi yena Ka^praUUa^mukhS^ sarve samaih sarhyat^” 

^Biihler dioaght that this Malwa was “in die Panjab much 
neater to Thaoesvar” (j^, I, p. 70). But Dr. Hoer^ 
ngntly pmnted out that this was “obviously iw error” (see J. R. 

J-, 1905, p. note). We have adopted the view in the 
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surprise with the tr&gic consequences desctibed ■^bove, 
we feel no hesitation in identifying die latter with the 
Devagupta of the Madhuban and B^kheta inscrip- 
tions.^ Fanciful as the guess may b<^ it wt^d seem 
that Bana did not like to mention this sugwstive and 
auspicious name of Rajya’s adversary— ©evagupta 
literally means “protected by the gods’*— ^ wihg to his 
foul deed. For the same reason probably he jMaces the 
following statement in the mouth of Har?a with regard 
to the king of Gauda: “My tongue seems soiled with a 
smirch of sin as I take the miscreant’s very name upon 
my lips.”3 According to the testimony of Yuan Chwang, 
the king of Gauda was Sa^arika (She-shang-kia)® the 
wicked king of Karnasuvarna in East India® who per- 

previous chapter that this Malwa denoted Eastern Mai\!ira as dis- 
tinguished from Western Malwa, which was Malwa proper. 

1 Sec also Biihler, Ep, I, p. 70; C V, Vaidya, H. M, H. 
VoLT, p. 35. Devagupta appears to have been a sciem of the 
later Gupta family, but we do not know with certitude what rck- 
tionship he bore to Mah^enagwta (see supra}. According to 
Dr. Hoemle it was the Emperor Siladitya of Western Malwa, son 
of Yafedharman, who was defeated by R^jya (/. R. A. J*., 1903, 
p. 559), and Dr. R. K. Mookerji subscribes to the same view 
(JFfor/tf, pp. 1 6, 62). It seems, however, inexplicable bow, if Sila- 
dtya was the principal opponent, his name is omitted in the 
Madhuban and Banskhera inscriptions and left to be implied by 
the vague term "‘others.” 

®JFir. C. r., p. 179. 

* Watters, I, p. 543; Beal, I, p. aio. See also die Commeo 
taxor on the HarfocariSa (Bombay edition, 1^92, p. 195). The 
learned translators of the Harfosarita find an allusion to him in the 
word Saiaakamainilak {He. C. T., Pie&ce, p, x). According to i 
one MS. of the Harf atari ta he is csibd Narcodngtqita {Ep Id, 
I, p. 70). 

* The capitsd of Karnasuyanja tes been »deol|fied% Beveridge j 

with Rangamati, near Bofaiunpur, in Bengal LXD. 

p- 3 t})- See also N. L. Geognt^rieal Dittkau^ Pi 
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secutcd the Buddhists^ and uprooted the sacred Bodhi 
Tree.® Probably it is with regard to tlw Gauda king’s 
treadiery that the Madhuban and Banskhera inscrip- 
tions say that he (Rajya) “in consequence of his adherence 
to his promise (satyanurodhena) gave up his life in the 
mansion of his foe.”® And this inveigling of the 
rescuer of Kanauj into the death-trap is further ex- 
plained by the commentator on the Harsacarita, who 
informs us that “SaSarika threw Rajya off his guard 
by his offer to marry his daughter to him as a token of 
submission and friendship.”* Whatever the means that 
were employed to perpetrate the foul deed, it is certain 
that after Rajya’s deam the outlook for both the allied 
houses of the Vardhanas and the Maukharis became 
gloomy in the extreme. Thanesvar was deprived of 
its young ruler; and Kanauj, having lost its sovereign 
as well as the timely support of the former kingdom, 
passed under the oco^tion of the king of Gau^a, who, 
in order to divert the attention of Blian^i or his ad- 
versary’s army, rdeased Rajya^ri, the widowed queen 
of Kanauj, from detention in that city. 

Baina says that instantly on hearing the tragic news 
of his brother’s assassination, Harja’s “aspect became 
terrific in the extreme,” and “his wiathftil curling lip 
seemed to drink the lives of all kings”* as he cursed 

94; the Vq>paghosivtta gtaat of Jajaidga, edited by Di. Batoett, 
Ep. htd., XVlu (April, 1915), p. 

1 Watten, I, p. 54J, 

*Uft, p. 17J. SaiSdka’a animouty agaioat Buddhism is 
explaioM by fais $a}vite tmdeades (see Ahan, Cms, 

P- H7)- 

» W, I. pp, 71, 74; IHl, IV, p. ata Of. Ptiuiaujjlutt- 
vihiaiati bhavane saurKnacooh^ yi^” 

* Gentian! die origtnal z Tathi bi tmia aaiSirilEena 
thaih kanyipiadSnarii dcMi pnldddto B^avaxdhiaah mgehe 
slnucaro bhon^ eva diadmaifl vySpldkaiii. 

‘Hfi C. r*, p. *7t. 
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the “vilest of Gau^as” with his fiery spirit. Thereupon 
&e general Siriihanada exhorted Harsa to punish the 
miscreant, and assume the burden of sovereignty, in 
these words: “Now that the king has a^umed his 
godhead and Rajyavardhana has lost his life by the 
sting of the vile Gau^ serpent, you are, in the atadysm 
which has come to pass, the only ie^a left to support 
the earth. Comfort your unprotected i^pla Like 
the autumn sun, set your forehead-burning footsteps 
upon the heads of kings.”^ Har^a forthwith replied 
to the advice of the general: .“My heart would fora 
chowries upon even the sun’s presumptuously bright 
hands. Bnraged at the title of king^ my foot itches to 
make footstools of even the kings of beasts.”* And he 
registered his determination to wreak vengeance with 
the following vow: “By the dust of my honoured 
lord’s feet I swear that, unless in a limited number of 
days 1 clear the earth of Gau^s, and make it resound 
with fetters on the feet of all kings who are excited 
to insolence by the elasticity of their bows, then will 
I hurl my sinful self, like a moth, into an oil-^d flame.”* 
Thus, according to Bana, Har$a immediately after 
the murder of his elder brother asonded the paternal 
throne of Thanesvar, and began to devise measures to 
retrieve the disaster that had overtaken the Vardhanas 
and the Maukhari house of Kanauj. There is absolutely 
no trace in the Harsa^arita of his displaying any limita- 
tion in assuming the crown. Here we must pause to 
consider a mssage occurring in the Harfoearita on the 
strei^th of which scholars try to detect some scmples 
or reluctance on the part of Har$a.* It tons thus: 

' lUd., pp. i8)-86. 

p. 187. Cf. mpgatijiitfinapi fltiatt 

pidapithlkaituth” (Hr. CaL eA, p. 4/66^ 

* Ibid,, pte&cc p. x; Di. R. K. Mooke^i, BarfO, p. to. 
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“He was embraced by the goddess of the Royal pros- 
perity, who took him in her arms and, seizing him by 
all the royal marks on all his limbs, forced him, bmmr, 
reluctant y to mount the throne, — and this though he had 
taken a vov of austerity and did not swerve from his vow, 
hard like grasping the edge of a sword/*' To me, 
however, it appears only, a poetic way of describing 
that the wheel of Destiny was revolving in favour of 
Har§a, and although he had not the prior (£dm to succeed 
his &ther — on account of his being youi^r — circums- 
tances so conspired that he suddenly found himself 
elevated to the throne. Sanskrit literature is replete 
with such “poetic marmerisms,” and we may in this con- 
nection also recall an' almost .parallel expression used 
in the Junaga^h Rock inscription for Skmdagupta : 
“Lak§mi%i svayam yarn varayarh cakara,” meaning 
“whom the goddess of Fortune, of her own accord, 
selected as her husband.’** 

As regards Har$a’s previous reluctance and vow of 
austerity, the Harfacarita may refer to one of these dr- 
cumstances: 

(a) Probably it allude to his reluctance to avail 
himself of his father’s preference for him, which 
PrabhSkaravardhana seems to have indicate on his 
death-bed in these words: “Succeed fo this world; 
appropriate my treasu:7 ; make prize of the feudatory 
ki^; support the burden of royalt3r; protect the people; 
guard well your dependants.”* iliete was nothing 
incongruous in passing over the claims of the elder 
son, Rijyavardhana, for such selections appear to have 

'Hf. C T., pu J7. Cf. “Anicchantaifa baUt Srepoyitoauva 
sunhSsanaiii satvavayavefa sarvaJil^anaib gplifetBeiiuuft- 

^^aryain ali^ituh Ri^kfmya ptatipaimtoidharii miSntQavntaiii’* 

No. 14. line }, pp. 59, 6a. 

•Hr. C r., p. *56. 
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been common in the Gupta times as well. Samudra> 
gupta was chosen to succeed his father to the distzess 
of “others of equal birth,” and with the consent of 
the state council (sabhyesuchvasitesu). Similarly Sam^ 
dragupta also chose his successor (tatparigtihitenal 
But Harsa was too noble-minded to take advantage of 
his brother’s absence, and instead of stoking while the 
iron was hot, he is represented to have thought thusi! 
“Let sovereign glory flee to a hetmitage;”^ and “let 
valour mortify hers^ in forest seclusion, let hem ism 
put on rags.”® 


Q>) Secondly, the passage may refer to Harsa’s 
previous vow not to accept the crown when Rajya, 
overwhelmed by grief, wanted to abdicate in his favour 
and retire to the forest. Harsa had also resolved to 
follow in his brother* s train, if lie persisted in renouncing 
^e throne, thinking within himself: “And the sm 
involved in transgressing my elder’s commands austerity 
in fine shall dispel in a hermitage.”* But his subsequent 
accession to the throne without any hesitation meant 
no swerving from his original vow of renunciation, 
taken under certain conditions, as after his brother’s 
death Harsa was the only Sssa left to come to the succour 
of both the Thanesvar and Kanauj kingdoms. 

.^d, besides, there was no other reason why Har$a 
should refuse to assume the royal duties. Watters’ 

early part of Ws life had 
if Buddiust church and perhaps taken the vows 

ot a Bhikgu, or at least a lay member of the communion,”* 
ments no credena. Harsa began as a Saivite and conti- 
late in his life, as the Banskhcra inscrip- 
tion of the year 22, and Madhuban plate dated year 25, 


^ Ibid,^ p. I « g, 

173. 

* Watters, I, p. 346. 
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which call him a “ParamamaheSvata,” definitely show.* 
Moteover, it was probably due to his original Saiva 
tendencies that he compumented the king of Assam 
through the latter*s envoy, saying, “to whom save Siva 
need he pay homage? This resolve of his increases my 
Section.”* Vincent Smith thinks that “the nobles seem 
to have hesitated before offering the crown to his 
(Rajyavardhana’s) youthful brother.”* K. M. Panikkar# 
also conjectures that the inheritance was not “a comfor- 
table one,” as the feudatories had shown themselves 
“refractory and rebellious;”©! perhaps Rajya had “left an 
heir,”* in which case Har§a scrupled to disinherit him. But 
I humbly submit that such assumptions are quite unwar- 
ranted. C. V. Vaidya is doubtful if Rajya was married,* 
and even siqmosing it was a fact, dhere is nothing -to 
prove that he left a son. Besides, from Ba^’s description 
we know it'for certain that the feudatories were loyal 
to Har?a. When Kuntnla delivers the tidings of Rajya’s 
murder in du; audience-hall, the feudatories are re- 
presented as being in attendance on Har$a. We are fur- 
ther told that “at the hour of marching the front of the 
king’s residence became full of dueniuns from every 
side.”* Thus, if they had bear turbulent from the 
b^inning, dicy would have given greater trouble 
to young Har^a after his brother’s murder. But 
instead of tevoiting or creating disturbance they ^ve 
their unstinted hc^ and loyal support m their royal 
master, who was now confronted with the difficult task 
of bringing the culprit te> book. 

Having fully discussed Harsa’s political status in 


*SeeIig^. 

* Hr. C. T„ p. *19. 

* £«njy ^ Ii$du, 4^1 ed.. p. $50. 

* S*1 Hart* •/ (Bombay, xyaa)* p. i $• 

* H. At H. I., L p. 7. 

*Ht.C.T.,p.lax. 
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Thanesvar after his brother’s death, let us now resume 
the thread of the narrative. With the resources of 
Thanesvar at his command Harsa’s immediate and 
pressing duties were to recover his sister, the' 
widowed queen of KaMuj, from distress; relieve Kanauj 
from foreign occupation; and punish the treacherous 
murderer of his brother. Without losing any tifae 
he advanced with a huge army to realise these objec- 
tives, and on the way was met by Hamsavega, who h»d 
come with precious presents as “confidential messengel^’ 
of the king of Pragjoti^a (Assam) to seek an “undying 
alliance.”^ Harsa readily accepted, being in dire need of 
staunch allies to help him in his “first expedition” 
undertaken, when he was yet young and inexperienced 
in the methods of war. Then permitting Hamsavega 
to depart with return gifts Harsa advanced against the 
enemy , Soon he came across Bhani, who was in charge 
of the “Malwa king’s whole force, conquered by & 
might of Rajyavardhana’s arm,”® and learned from 
him that Rajyasri had been released— or as the poet 
puts it, “she had burst from her confinement, and 
with her train entered the Vindhya forest,”® where in 
spite of numerous searchers her whereabouts remain- 
ed unknown. This news being extremely alarming, 
Harsa, in fondness for his distressed sister, bade his 
aimy halt by the Ganges, and for the present postponed 
his match against the Gauda king, who was in occupa- 
tion of Kanauj. Thenceforth, in conjunction with 
Madhavagupta and a few tributary kings, Harsa under- 

p. jiiL This was perhaps due to the fact that 
Bhaskatavarman tos afraid of the growing streoeth of the ad- 
lacent kingdom of Saiahka. o » a 

* Ihid., p. zaj. 

V “ difficult to make out which part pf the 

indhyas is exactly meant here. Docs the He. refer to its eastern 
Spursr 
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took in aH faasie the tugant task of fiodkig his sis^. He 
plunged intid the deaths of die Vini^ifa fiiiest, atui 
danced to ttied; die Buddbi^ sage DivSkiuaraitta, the 
“boy-fdesd of die deceased Gtahavansaa.*^ Thtough 
his good office Husa succeeded in ttacing Rijyaiid, 
who, de^Mddng c£ hdp and ptosttate with gde^ was 
just at the point of putting an end to h^ life by 
“mounting the funetal pile, sutcounckid by a troop of 
womoi.”* After lescuing his sister, Harsa dedred to 
take leave of Div^kaxainitta, but Ra|]^dd was so 
overwhdmed by the heavy burden of successive mis- 
fortunes, and so impressed by die tranquil atmosphere 
of the hermitage, that she eapressed a wish to assuiro the 
“red garments.** The sage would not, hovrever, approve 
of the idea and Har^ added: **My sister, so young 
and so tried bjr advehity, must be cherished by me for 
a while, even if it involves the nc^ect of all my duties;”^ 
and ‘*at the end when 1 have ac^mplished mv design, 
she and 1 will assume the red garments tog^ncr***. 

Harsa then **weat back in a few maroies to his 
camp stadon^ along the bank of the Ganges,** and 
at tlus point tlw Hariomita aatogn abrupdy to an end. 
But in the meantime it appears that on ^ approach 
of Harsa*8 am^ Safllrtka thought disetedon was the 
better part of valour; and instead of £i^g an open 
conflict he wididtew from Kanauj as after ^ conclu- 
sion of a treaty betwcaa Har^a anci BhSskatavatman he 
was esposed to smoiu dan^ both £com the front 


p. t}|. 

' a4»^si. It wunld has s^pear tlist the custom of 

Sati or vduotary sdfjmmobitkMi of wiwWs was hen known. 

Bi^a also^ Queen Yeiovad itt a SatJ, cles{»ie 

Harsa’s dhsuaskaa against her (esc^ve''t(} ‘^die whik still en- 

widowrf« pp. 
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and the rear.i Bhaij^i had already cut off the support of 
the Malwa army after the defeat and death of its leader, 
and in the face of the new odds arrayed against SaiSAka 
strategy certainly demanded that he should beat a 
masterly retreat. 

Thus Kanauj was left in a hopdess state of a|nfu- 
sion deprived as it was of its young ^ukhati rider. 
The kingdom, howevxr, needed at this time the pratec- 
tion of a strong and guiding hand to inaugtiratc ai^iera 
of growth and prosperity, and to ensure inununity f^m 
future attack or aggression from any hostile quarter. 
Grahavarman had left no heir as the following state- 
ment by Patralata on behalf of RajyaSr! shows: “A 
husband or a son is a woman’s true support; but to 
those who arc deprived of both, it is immodesty even 
to continue to live.”* Besides, the Harfatarita also 
hints at the “disappearance of all her other relatives,”® 
which expression probably means that the younger 
brothers of Grahavarman, for he was Avantivarman’s 
eldest son (Sunuragrajah), had either been killed, or had 
fed away during the Gupta-Gau^ disturbance. Should 
the crown, therefore, devolve upon the widowed queen 
Rajyasri, or was she to be doomed to obscurity, and her 
claims ^together ignored? But perhaps Rijyairl her- 
self was unwilling to undertake the responsibiUti^ and 
onerous duties of rulership. She was a young and 
inexperienced woman, and she was under tne shadow 
of a great bereavement and affliction. Besides, she was 

^ ^ According to the Ganjasi Plate (JE^ Jad., VI, 
p. 14T) Saiinka was flourishing as bte*' as the year 619 a. d. 
Besides, such an assumption would be quite in Jtetedng wifb the 
Gau^a mon^ch’s cowardly stratagems as shown to hbsuocessful 
schemes against Rijyavatdhana. 

*Hf. C. T,, p. 254. 

{He p^65if^ “Braiiiiena ca iefasya hAndbavwratgasys’’ 
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by nature incUned to ths quktist teaciungs Bud- 
dhism; hence there vm little chance of her governing 
with vigour and success at this crish. 

In the absence of any other Maukhati claimant, 
should Har^a then be asked to assume the burdoi and 
cares of the state on behalf of KljyaSri? Both he and 
his elder brother had tendered sigiml service to Kanau) 
during the political whirlpool tmt had threatened to 
engulf the ^gdom. He had rescued its queen and 
between the brother and the sister the greatest fond- 
ness and attadhment prevailed. Har^ had further dec- 
lared his intention of cherishing her "for a while,” 
even though it meant the neglect of royal duties, whi^ 
expression probably implies that he was prepared to 
stay in Kanaui for some time in order to settle its 
affairs, before ne could undertake the fulfilment of his 
vow to punish those who had become inimical by the 
“elasticity of their bows.” Accordingly the statesmen 
offered the crown to Har$a, and Poni^ whose power and 
repuution were high and of much wdght, addressed 
the assembled ministers thus:. “Ihe destiny of the 
nation is to be fixed today I propose that he as- 

sume the royal authority; let each one give his opinion 
on the znatter, whattver ^ thinks.”* Ihe Chief 
Ministers uid ^gisttates dg^ufied their full consent, 
exhorting Haifa in these words: “Reigi\ then, with 
glory over the land, conquer die enemies of your 
country; wMh out the insult laid on your kingdom”*. 

* The name ot Bim is uai»diy identified with Bhandi 

(Hoerale, J.K.A,S.t ijoj, p. 5fio? IlNr. R. K, Mookerii, Harfa, 
p' 17 , note i), aldbougb beyond die soaduity in sound dttte it 
hardly any irndficstkin for i^ as we have altead^ dmwn dut t^ 
latter was a leadtog figaw in ^ Thanesvar couit, and not in 
Kanauj. . > 

* B^, 1, p. at t; Watters, I, P* 143* . 

* Itid. ' ‘ ' 
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But tempting though the ofier was, Hai^ heutated to 
accept it, for it not only implied takii^ upon hitas^ 
an additional burden and responsibilim but also per- 
manent residence in Kanauj to the negfect of the 
of his paternal kingdom. Besides, it may be possible 
that he was not quite sure of die support that he x^tnild 
receive from the people of Kanauj, it he acceded m the 
requests of their statesmen. Harsa, therefore, deuded 
to refer the matter to the Bodhisattva Avalt^tefWta, 
who had “evidenced many spiritual wonders,** in cMer 
probably to see if the omens were fovourable to hsm.^ 
The Bodhisattva promised him secret power, so that 
none of his neighbours should be able to triumph over 
him; but he further gave the warning ** Ascend not the 
Lion-throne, and caB not yourself MahSitJa.*** After 
getting these instructions Harsa assumed the royal 

1*. »» 1 115 i_s ir - 




mere king*s son or “Kumara.*** Now, this unostenta- 
tious ritle of Kumara definitely suggests that although, 
according toBii^, Haifa was already king of Thanesvar, 
in Kanauj he was, merely chargM with the duty of 
keeping tne machinery or the government rurming, 
and his political status there was originally no better 
than that of a guardian or, as Mr. N. Ray says, 
“Regjcnt.*** Indeed this fact is even corroborated by 
a Chinese work, entitled ¥(U^bib, which testi^ that 
Harfa “administered the kingdom in conjunction with 
his widowed rister.*** But it would aj^ieat riiat with 

* C V. Vaidya mu the first to nttgest tfatt tfab beatt^km d 

.Harja, teferted to by Yuad Chwai^, sboidd not be eonfiMed vidt 
the passage of the Harpuarifg tSscosm above at kaaA (H. M. H. /•* 
VoL r, pp. 7^). —O' 

*B^,i,p. X15. 

* Bieal, I, p. Wattets» I, fk $4}. 

* ^ Ht/r. j 0 iwr.. WX7. p. 7W« 

* Watters, I, p. 545; Ear^f Hit*. ^IMa,, 4^1 cck, p. fli- 
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tte lapse of tune, 'vdien Haifa had thoiougfaly made his 
positioii seoue, and laid oj^sidon, if any, to test, he 
fomudly ttansfoned his csmital from Thaoesvar to 
Kanaui, and declared hims^ sovereign ruler of ^ 
latter kingdom also by assumi^ the Imperial tides, 
whidi appear in his inscripdons. Thus be^nning 
with a m^est guardianship or r^ency, Haifa’s impo^ 
tion of his au^tity over Kanaui ^ ^ ^et 

usurpation in which the people acquiesced owing to the 
chaotic conditions rampant in the kii^om after 
Giahavarman’s assassination. This dexterous stepping 
into the shoes of the Maukhaiis placed the entire 
resources of Kanauj at the diwosal trf^Haifa. More* 
over, being already king of 'Dianesvar by succession, 
the amalgamation of the two jpoWerftd northern king- 
doms rcsultc^ which helped fhuifa gmdy in extending 
the sphere <u his influence and }utisdiction over the 
numerous warring states that continually disturbed 
the political equilibrium of the north. 



PART II 


CHAPTER IV 
EXTENT 

OF 

THEKANAUJ EMPIRE 
• Under Har$a 

In discussing the knotty problem of the extension 
of the suzerainty of Kanauj during the time of Har^, 
we must consider first thelimits of his paternal dominibn, 
which with the transference of his seat of gov«nmcnt 
to Kanauj had become united with his new territorial 
acquisition; and secondly his own campaigns and con- 
quests. Lastly, we have to determine what relation the 
contemporary kingdoms bore to Kanauj, taking into 
consideration Yuan Qiwang’s testimony as to their 
political, conditions and status. 

The kingdom of 'Iliancsvar, which had a modest 
beginning,! appwrs to have been augmented to a 
certain extent, both in territory and iimucncc, under 
Prabhakaravardhana, as he is the first to be styled 
Maharijadhiraja and Paramabhattaraka in the fan^y 
inscriptions (e.g., the Madhuban plate). TImj Haffa- 
earita calls him “a lion to the Hifina deer, a burning 
fever to the king of the Indus land, a ttoubler of me 
sleep of Gujarat (? Gutjaras), a biKouS ^bgoe. to that 

.. ^ evidoit from the £|ct daet io and 

Madhul^ plates^Ae two immediate piedeoewon of PliildPcatt 
are called simply Mafaidjas. 
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scent-^lcF^umt lotd of GSuuihSsi, a looter to the 
lawlessness of the LS^as, an axe to the cieq>er of Malwa’s 
gldiy.”^ This passage, althot^k significant with regard 
to the di&ient powers existing at the time, however, 
hardly warrants our concluding, as has been done by 
Mi|. C V. Vaidya,* that these states had been actually 
conqtiered and annexed by Prabhakatavardhwa. On 
the other hand, there is Evidence that the “Hiina deer,” 
instead of being overawed and a)wed, was trying to 
pounce upon' the “lion” himself for towards the dose 
of his reign the kingdom was seriously disturbed by the 
Hu^a menace, and Prabhikara had tq despatch the 
crown-prince at the head of a strong force to cope with 
the danger. Hence making allowance for exaggera- 
tion, it apears that in the atove passage of the Harsa- 
carita we have only a poetiod description of Pnibhakara- 
vardhana’s excellence and greatness as compared with 
the other contemporary rulers.* According to Btthler,* 
Prabhikara’s possessions did not go beyond the limits 
of the kingdom of Thanesvar, described by Yuaii 
Chwang, v^ch, as Sir Alexander Cunningham suggests, 
probably induded portions of southern Punjab am of 


^ 11c, C, T., p. lot. C£. “ HQ^ahadt^kesad SindhuiSialvaio 
Guqan-pts^lgutj^ Gtoidharadhipag»ndhadvipa.-Kaptpafala^. Uta,- 
pSpivapapKxauah SfitowdaksmTlatapafaSuh” (Hr>» Olcutu ei, 

pp. 24J-44). 

*H. M.H. I.. I, p. If. See also Dr. R. K. Mooketp. Harfa, 
p. 1 1 , where Pabhikara is said to have atftjned the posidoa of 
anempetctf. 

* Ihe fcdlowuw lenatk of Dc. I%»-^watd IMi seems v> he 
very pettioent la. mis eottBeodoa : “UaguesticMiing eoofideace iq 
tile tqneseatattoos of lodiaa. paa^ljraitts wodd tmitail die coo- 
clusion that, in dw hf-goat days oc thts coattpy, 
above all if a pattoo—’Wat coostandy vanqnhwatt 
else.*’ (7. J. sTxXXL n. }). 
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Mttm R.jpuBna. “A stttc. tte c toi t of 
amounted to 7,000 4 or 1200 tw^jj^ raetdse a 

considerable influence, keep its neighboim m feat, and 
aflbrd to a very talented king tte means tot gteattt 
conquests.”^ We may thus condude that the Ncuth- 
western frontiers of Thanesvar wci» limited ttr the 
HQna territocies in the Punjab, and in the n^ it 
probably extended upto the hills. In the mst is was 
ronterminous with the Maukhari kingdom of Ka^uj;* 
and on the west and south it ijiobably did not go much 
beyond the Panjab and the Rajputana desert. ' 

Regarding the conquests of Hat§a, we do not seem 
to stand on certain ground for want o£ delate details. 
We admittedly have some vague generalities in the 
accounts of me admiring Yuan Qbwang, e.g., *^Pro- 
ceeding eastwa*d, he invaded the states which had 
refused allegiance; and waged incessant warfere untH in 
six years he fought the “Five Indias” (according to the 
odier reading: “had brought the Five Indias under 
allegiance”).* Again, we are told : “ife was soon able 
to avenge the inpiries received by his brothei^ and to 
make himsdf Masto’ of India, His renown was spread 
abroad everywhere, and all his subjects reverenced his 
virtues.”* And lastty, speaking of Mahiri$(ta Yuan 
Chwang says: “At tM present time Silidhya Mahiraja 
Im conquered the nations from east to west, and carried 
his arms to remote dtstricts”.* But nowhere does the 

WML 

*We have find die limits of dwlkbuklttii khwdcMiin the 
ptevhat efamteq and we have to bear hi miod dut iutya became 
inasM of afl these territories sidwequeady, iddiONi^ it may be 
posrible diat he had to fight agrin and mhig to sahjecrioa any 
tmtuly OK makontent cans tbathad seised the omor^ty to 
asaen tbemsehres daring the Gaad%Md«a thstutbaaca. 

• Wirnen. I, p. 54}; Beal, I, p. aij. 

*L^.p. S}. 

n, 156.57; Watters, II, p. 
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wotthf pUgiim specifically tnention how, when, and 
what kh^doott wm conqoexed by Hax^a. 

Not 18 ihe evidence of BS^a nx>ie hdpfid m this 
point. We have noted that his account abn^^ comes 
to a Mop, and he does not even infinm us how 
Hatfa ptoceeded against the Gau^ hin^ v^io was 
the immediate object Of his wxath. Ttue, BS^a allu^ 
to xidets **intent]y occupied in tdaeaxsing the apptoadh- 
ing Gau^ wac.* ^ And the learned translators of die 
Har/aearita detect an indirect rdFerence to the ratnpaign 
in the concluding paragraph, in which “the. sunset is 
described in terms suggestmg bloody^ wars and the fall 
of Har^a’s enemy, foUowed by the rising of the moon 
of Harm’s glory.”* But there are eyidences — to be 
discuss^ bdbw — which preclude- our drawing any such 
inference. SaSadka evadra Har$a*s gmsp, and continued 
to flourish till a considerably late date. 

We ate further informed by Ba^a that Hat$a, “the 
greatest of all men, having pounded the king of Sindh, 
made his wealth his own,*^ and also “taken tribute from 
an inaccessible land of snowy mountains.”* What 
these statements are worth, we shall consider in con- 
nection with the testimonv Yuan Qiwang regarding 
the status the different kingdoms that he visited. 

LaMlv, we mayr note tlw imperial tides given to 
Hat$a, which may indicate his widespread power and 
suzerainty. Bi^a calls him: “king or kings, sovereign 
of all condnems,”* and “Sd-Har$a, the kirg o£ king^ 
the lord of the four oceans, whose toe-nails are butnul^ 

C T., p, 109. 

• IbiJ., pj 4. 

*Ibid,f p. 76. (X “Atta Potufottameoa SindbatiBaili pnh 
(Hr. Od. e^ pp. tiontt). 

,C3E1 “Atn PwMn rf v a uag a tafibalaiUiliino damM 
kiuah.” • 

p. toe also ISMd, pp. 97, etc. 

11 
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by the ctest gcois of ill other inoiiirchs, the leider.of 
all emperors. 1 Far from urging that these pompwus 
expressions argue .Harsa’s paramount status, we might 
say that these high-sounding titles ww sometimes 
conventional among the courtly panegyrists, and 
used in a very loose way. ! 'i 

As the Harsacarita stubbornly refuses to give anjr\ 
better clue to the suzerainty of Har$a, we murt noW ' 
turn to our next guide, the indefatigable OdtMSC pilgrim^ 
for help in unravelling -the apparent indefiniteness of 
the power and influence of Kanauj over the surrounding 
territories. It may be noted here that the Ramrdr of 
Yuan Chwang arc no political ^gazetteer. .He came to 
India, defying the difficulties and hardsh^ presented 
in his progress by both nature and man, on a mission 
that was pdnxuily Buddhistic in its outlook and purpose. 
He makes only incidental references, to the political 
status and government of dificient states, and as such 
they are all the mote valuable and trustworthy. We 
should, therefore, analyse the testimony of Yuan Chwang 
in conjunction with that of the Jjfe and indigenous 
epigraphs, and try to deduce conclusions as to the extent 
of the kingdom of Kanauj after leamtnn the exact 
political conditions and status of the kingdoms of the 
North which Yuan Chwang visited, or of which he had 
heard. Extravagant claims about Har^a's iorisdtetion 
have been made; so we make no apologies tor this de- 
tailed discussion regarding ail the longdoMns dl the 
north, beginning from the extreme iMMdi-westem 
frontiers. - 

I. Ijin-po or Lamps: Yuan Chwang his 

description from Lan-p‘o (modem LughmanX aSdiough 

- ' P- 40 - 9 ^- “Devadevasya catuhcamudiiiiliiil^^ 

laj^kracudS-oMni - Ireni - . konaleafana -ramiaraialsa^^acaQa 

nakfaainaneh sarvacaktavartinam dhauieyasya nuMbtildbirij* 
paramclvata-iri Hanadevasya” (Ik, Cal. ei, ^ iia). 



EXTENt OF HAR$A’S EMPIRE (KAH^A) 

the oouatties described by him ttom Lan-p'o to 
(Rajauri), borii indusiTc, were tegatded by rite peopie of 
India as *'boxder lands’* inhabited by "batbanans^* and 
not |>ait of thek country. Regarding the political 
position of this region at the time of his visit the pilgrim 
says : “For several centuries the native dyns»^ had 
ceased to exist, great families fought for pre^«aiinence, 
and the state had recently become a dependency of 
Kapifa.”^ 

II. Na-ka-/o- 6 o or Nagar : This is represented by 
the tract called in modem times Nungnehar, and includes 
the present district of ^elakbad and the valley the 
Kabul river. At that time ’’there was no king and the 
State was a province of KapiSa.’** 

m. Ka»-t*o-U or GSndhata : ’’The royri family 
was extinct and the country was subject to Kapka. The 
towns and villages were desolsue and the imiabitants 
were very few; in one comer of the city there were above 
1,000 families.”* 

IV. Fa-kt-m or Varana The identification is 
doubtful. According to St. Martin it corresponds to 
modem Vanih, whereas Cunningham identi^s it with 
Bannu : ”lt was well populated and was subject to 
Kapifa.”* 

Thus Kia-p-s^ or Kanifa was a strong and im< 
portant kingdom in the itorm-west wi& several d^m- 
dendes^ We ate uiuble to ascertain who was the ktog, 
but we are informed that he was a Kfatriya and an 
adherent of Buddhism. As we arc forther told that *^s 
power extentkd over mote than ten of the neighbouru^ 
lands,”* we may 1 » sure that Ksenia was absolutely 

* Watters, I, p. iSi; Bod, I, p. 90. 

* Watters, I, p. itj; Beal, 1 ,' p. ft. 

* Watters, H, p. Q, p. »«i. 

* Watters, I, p. la^ 





(4 EXTENT OF HARSA’S EMPIRE (KASHMIR) 

smd had nothing to do with the sovcueignty 

of Kanauj. 

V. Ta-e^a-sbi-lo ot Taksa^ila : Quiningham placed 
the site of the old city at the naodem Sluh-Dhed, 
just one mile to the north-east of Kala-ka-seiai.^ Ite 
ruins covet an extensive area. About its govetnine^ 
the pilgrim says: “The chiefs were in a state of ope^ 
feud, me royal family being extinguished; the country , 
had formerly been subject to Kapiia but now it was a 
dependency of Kashmir.”* 

VI. Set^-ba-pu-lo or Sirnhapura : idendhed with 
Narasiiiiha or Ketas “situated on the north side of the 
Salt Range.”* “There was no king and the country was 
a dependimey of Kashmir.”^ 

Vn. Wu-la-sbih or Urasa ; Corresponding with 
modem Haaara. “There was no ruler a^ the country 
was a dependency of Kashmir.”* 

VIII. Paa-tm-ts'o : equivalent witih modem Punch.* 
“The country was a dependency of Kashmir.**^ 

IX. H(hU-sbe-pu-/o or Rajapura : identical widt the 
petty chieftainship of Rajod to the south of Kashmir.* 
Like Punch, “it had no sovereign of its own was 
subject to Kashmir.”* 

Thm Kia-sbt-mi-lo or Kashmir ^ras anotnet power- 
ful state in Northern India hcddiii^ sway over many 
outlying kingdoms. Unfortunately die and the 


xr. ^ (^-**®?***» *9*4)» pp- *«, «i; 

M a rahall • Gmtk to Tfxtlo^ pp. 1 - 4 . 

* '®^***^» ^ P* Beal, I, p, 

* Gw. ojla^tp. 144. 


; j. p. 145. 

• I - Sci, I, p. 


*Watten.^4St: 

• X*f. Gw. ^hdu., 

• Wata:rs, I, p. 284; 


I, I, p. 16). 
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Ytum Cbma^t Travels ate* 
the name of its king, who treated the pilgrim 
marked ceremonious respect and hosiutalitjr, and “gave 
him twenty clerks to copy out manuscripts and five 
men to act as attendants.”^ The however, 

affords us a due, for, according to Kalha^ Dudabha- 
vardhana, who inaugurated the Karkota dynasty, came 
to the throne in 5677 of the Laukika era or 601 a. d. 
He ruled for 36 years, whidi makes lum exactly con- 
tempomry with Har^a. Dr.' R. K. Mookerji, on the 
other hand, tries to show on the supposed authority of 
the UJe t^t Kashmir “in a way acknowledged the 
suzeramty of H^a.”* To quote tts testimony, we are 
told that “SUSdityaraja, hearing that Kashmir possessed 
a tooth of the Buddna, coming in person to the dfief 
fcontier, asked permission to see and worship it.*** 
The congtttadon was unwilling to accede to dm 
requ^ ami ccmoealed the modi, but the king tA 
Kashmir feadoff the caEahed dbaracter of Ihu^a, lud dx 
tooth uneacdied and presented to him. Then “Siladttya 
teeing it was overpowered with reverence, and exercis- 
ing for^ carried it off to pay it reli^doua offerings.*** 
the ejrno^ as nartated.in me wul hardly bear the 
interpretation put tmon it; and die e x pr e ss ion that 
Slliditya carried off the tooth by “exercidng foroe^ 
piobabiy means nothing more than that he ratmg^ 
It to Kiuiaid mudi agamst die wish dt the per^e of 
Kashmir^ wro were even unvdlling to allow Har^ to 
see and wocdi^ the rdic. There oould be no quodcm 
of any fight with the king of Kashmir, as the latter 
presented the sacred tooth to Har$a of his own accord. 

* Wattei^I, u. 1)6. 

*R. K. llocAedi. Hwjat, p. 40; C V. Vaidyi, 

* p. tt); MB aim Elgtsen, I, {>. 879. 

p. ilj. ^ 
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Ptesumablv a display of force, or a nece ^utat h^ed 
Har?a to obtain the prized object; bat any oondnskMis 
as to his authority being lecognised in the vaJkf ate 
tomlly unwatrantra. 

We may here also consider a passage occorring 
in the Kajatarattginij which runs as follows : — ^ 

Idaiii svaQiedavidhutam Har$2d!narii dhatSobu- 
jarii, Kafidt kalam abhud bhojyam tata^ prabhriti n|m- 
dalam, i.e. “From that period onwards this coun^, 
which had sufieted from internal dissensions, was for 
some time subject to Harsa and other kings.”* , 

Tempting as the identification might seon, this 
Har^a should not be confosed with the Har^a of Kimauj, 
as has been done by Mr. N. Ray.® Firstly, the “chrono- 
logical aberration,” as noted by Stein,* should predude 
any such supposition; and secondly, this Har$a had a 
son, who is reputed to have rulea after him, whereas 
the Har§a of Kanauj left no successor, and this was 
probably one of the reasons why the enq>ite collapsed 
soon amt his death. It would thus appear from the 
foregoing discussion that we have no grounds for 
believing that Kashmir owed allegiance to Har$a. 

X. From Rajapura the pilgrim proceeded to the 
Cbeh-ka CTakka) country, lying between the Indus and 
the Pi-po-she (Beas). It is said to have possessed numer- 
ous Punyaialas or free rest-houses, where medicine and 
food were distributed, and where bodily wants and con- 
veniences were looked after.* It had two d^>endencies, 
Mou-k-san-pu or Multan (?),* and Po-fa-to^ identified with 
Parvata (Pawata). Cbeh-ka was thus anoriier flourish- 

‘ Vol. I, Bk. II, verse 7, (Stdn, p. j6). 

* Ind. Hist. Qsiart., Dec, 1927, p. 780. 

* Stein’s VJjatarahpsfi, p. 56, 7. 

* Watters, I, p. 286; Beal, I, pp. 165-166. 

* Watters, II, p. 254; Beal, II, p. 274. 

Watters, 11 , p. 255; Beal, II, p. 275. 
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ing kingdom outside the pale of Har$a*s jux^cdon. 

XI. Hie n<bct important kingdom noticed bjr Yuan 
Ch^t^mg was Sht~lem-ta4o or Jalandhara. We ate tdld of 
a former king ^ this country, who learning Buddhism 
from an dn&af, became a zedous believer. Thereupon 
the king of **Mid India,*’ appreciating his sincere j&itb 
gave him sole control of matters relating to Buddlusm 
in all India. He also travelled throughout India, and 
erected t(^>es or monasteries at all sacred places.^ The 
king of “Mid India” may or may not be identified with 
Har^a, but it is certain that the latter did exercise some 
measure of influence over this kingdom, as we learn 
from the that he charged the mng of Jalandhara 
(named Wu-ti = Wuddhi or Buddhi)r to escort the 
pilgrim in safety to the frontiers. 

Xn. Leaving Jalandhara Yuan Chwang visited 
the K/hbhto or the Kulum kingdom, corresponds^ 
“exacdy with the oosition of Kullu in the upper valley 
of the Byas river.”* The pilgrim is silent concerning 
its govemn^t. 

XIII. Sbe^o-f*/hlH or the Satadru country, which, 
according to Cunningham is represented by modem 
Sirhind.* The pilgrim does not name any ruler. 

XIV. Po~U-je-ta4e ; Reinaud identifies this dis- 
tdct with Ktyitra or Baixat, and Cunningham sul^ 
cribes to this view.* Yuan Chwang says : “The 
king, who was of the Fei-sht (VaiSya) stock, was a man 
of courage and military skill.”* 

* Watters, I, p. 296; Beal, I, p. 176. 

* Ufit pp. 189.19a 

* Watters restoies the name Wk-^ or Wihtl-tt aa Udito (Sec 
hP- *>7)- 

* Ant, Gm. of Ma, p. r6«. 

*/lwr.,p.3S7. 

’ Watters, I, p. )oet Beal, 1 , pi 17$^ 
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XV. Mo-tthlo or Mathura : The king is not 
but we ate told that “the king and his statesmen 
devote themselves to good works.”^ 

XVI. Sa-fa-ni-sse-fa-h or Sthanvi^vaa, identical 
with modern Thanesvar in the Antbala district* Curi- 
ously enough. Yuan Chwang is silent as to its ruler and 
makes no reference to the Vardhanas. 

XVII. Su-lu-k*in-na or Srughna, identified withlthe 
modem village of Sugh*. The king is not mratioiKd, 
and the capital is said to have been “in a ruinous 
dition.”* t 

XVIII. Mo-ti-pu-lo or Matiputa : identified by 
St. Martin and Cunningham with Madawar or Mandawar, 
a large town in Western Rohilkhand, near 'Bijnor.® 
"The king,” says Yuan Chwang, “who was of the 
Sudra’ stock, did not believe in Buddhism, and wor- 
shipped the Devas.”* 

XIX. IPo-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo or Brahmapura : It de- 
noted the hill-country between the Alakananda and 
Kamali rivers, ‘‘which is now known as British Garhwal 
and Kumaon.”’ Yuan Chwang does not give us any 
information regarding its administration. 

XX. Su-fa-la-na-kiu-ta-h or the Suvarnagotra 
country : It was said to lie to the north of Brahmapura 
in the great snow mountains, and was called “the 
eastern woman’s country,” because it was ruled by a 
sucmss^on of women. The husband of the queen 
was' king, but he did not administer the government. 
The men attended only to the suppression of revolts 

» 

1 Watters, I, p. joa; Beal, I, p. i8i. 

• Am. Gto. of ImSa., p. x-rfi. ~~ 

* Watters, I, p. jrS; Beal, I, p. 187. 

* Am. Geo. of ImBa, p. }9y. 

• Watters, I, p. 322; Beal, I, p. Life, p. 79. 

' Am. Geo. of ImHa, p. 408. 
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and the cultivation of the fields * 

3pCL K^^mg-aa ot Gotiiana : According to 
Cunmngtom this "corresponded very nearly with the 
modern (hstncts of Kash^r, Rampur, and Piiibhit”* 
Its capi^ IS said to have been a •natural stronghold 
but no king is mentioned.* ® ’ 

XXIL ot Ahicchatfis : occupying 

.w'lJSS" Vincent Smith t&k! 

that modem Rammgar in Bareilly district marks the site 
rf m a^t opitA* We lu4 no mention o“«y 

msmp^n that Ahicchatta formed a iiuJkti or division 
under the direct control of 

vith the ruins 

^ed Atranp-Khcra on the Killnadi. Yuan C3iwanff 
doe§ not mention any ruler, but its proidmitv to Kanaui 
would «gue that it must have been binder hW. ^ 
XXIV. KaA^i-t a (Kapitha) or Sankaiya, i,e. 
modern Smkisa. No king is mentioned. The^vicinity 

Sf"S.r4bS?“ ^ptiT^oh .2 genio. 

P“«*" 

A-yu-t-t or Ayodhyi. Yuan Chwang is siknt as to 

'S 

* Gm. ^ Imih^ p. 41*. 

IV, aio, air. 
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its government, but if the asins found" in Bfaitinm 
^yzabad district) are attributable to, in aboon!^ 

ance with Sir Richard Bum,^ we We then diW 
evidence that it waa und^r Kamm^ 

XXVII. A-ye-mu-i^a or Hayamukht d identified 
with Daundia-Khera on the north^ph bank of the 
Ganges.* We have no information rcs^jerting its i»liti- 
cal relations; since Har§a*s authority exten^d much 
further, as we shall presently see, it may be inc^ded 
within his domaim. | 

XXVIII. Po^-ya-ka or Pmyiga, i.c., mc^em 
Allahabad. The “aistomaty quinquennial great dismbu- 
tion of gifts,” which Har?a used to hold there, proves 
beyond doubt that it was within his direct sway and 
an important centre of the empire. 

XXIX. Kiao-shang-mi or Kosamhj : Dr. Vincent 
Smith thinks that the Satna railway station marks the 
approximate position of the capita of this country.^ 
Better opinion, however, regards Kosam on the Jumna 
as its modem representativ>r. Yuan Chwang is silent 
about its politico relations, but pcdbably its destinies 
were boimd up with Prayaga. 

XXX. P’i-sbo-ka or Viioka : It has not yet been 
satisfactorily identified. The pilgrim omits to mention 
its government. 

XXXI. Shi-lo-fa-si-ti or Sravasti, i.e., modem 
Sahet-Maheth.® Yuan Qiwang is redcoat te^rding its 
political status, but we kndw from the hfof&uban 
inscription that like Ahicchatta it fotroed a hbHkti of 
Harsa’s kingdom®. 


^ ]. R. A. X, 1906, pp. 849*50. ~ 

* Am. Geo. of India, p. 445 

* /. R. A. S., 1898. pp. 509-19. 

* See Daya Ram Sahm, IM tfZfpp. 689. 
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XXXn. Ktt-pi-lthfa-su-tu or KapilSvastu^ : The 
“royal dty" vds a complete waste, ana as the district 
had been left desolate jSor a very longtime, it -was 
sparsely inhabited. **Thc country was without a 
sovereign, each city having its own chief.”* 

XXXIIl. Lati-m or RSma or Ramagrtma : “This 
had been waste and udM for a long time, and its area 
was not defined : its toweis were neaps of ruins, and 
there was a very scanty population”.* We are not told 
anything about the rule of the country. 

XIOCIV. Kaursbib-m-ka-h or Kuiinagara (modern 
Kasia]|.* “The dty walls were in ruins, and the towns 
and villages were deserted.”* 

XXXV. l? 9 -hHUhst or Varanasi, i.e., modem 
Benares. “The inhabitants were very numerous and had 
boundlew wealth, their houses ben^ full of rare valu- 
ables,” but they cared litde for Buddhism.* There is 
no mention of its political status, 

XXXVI. Fassii^ then through the Ckm-clm 
county, whidi has not been satisfactorily identified,* 
the pilgrim arrived in Fti'sbe-M or Vai£2li country. 
The pilgrim is silent about the nature of its government. 

XXXVn. FthU-ebib or the Vriji county : "The 
chief dty was called Cba»-sb$t^nai it was in a ruinous state 
and the old walled dty, whidi was like a diuntry town, 
had a pofiulstion of over 5,000 ftmilies.”* The name of 
the ruler is not recorded. 

^ See N. L. De^'s Ct^a^kal Diethm^ tf MeSmmI 

India (1917), pp. 96-91 for its identifi c a rio a. 

* Wstt^ B, p. i; Bad, H, p. 14. 

* Wstseis, Q, p. so; Bed, II, p. x6. 

^Afok Sim, m Xmi, Ptef. and p. 

* Wattecs, B, p. 45; Bed. B, p. 5a. 

* Wattea, a,ji. 47; Bed. H, p. 4^ 

^ ’Bed ideotBte k wifo Ghadpur (Vol. IL r 6s.; aee also 
uuudndiMii, j 4^. Cin. tf Ma, p. 

^attan^ S, p. Is; Beal. II. p. 7S. 
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XXXVIII. Ni-p^lo or Nepal : TWs is the next 
important Icitigdoni, about which the pHgrim has un-* 
happily just a few words only to say. ‘‘The kings of 
Nepal were Ksatriya licchavis, and they were 
eminent scholars and believing Buddhists. A recent 
whose name is given as Ang-shu-fa-na or Am^uvarman 

had composed a treatise on etymolo^.**! 

It has usually been assumed on the authority of Btlhl|r, 
Bhagvan Lai Indraji,* Fleet, Vincent Smith t%t 
Nepal came under the suzerainty of Har^a; but t 
view has also been called to question by Sylvain L^y|, 
Ettinghausen and others.. The problem being 
controversial, we must critically examine the available 
evidence before coming to any conclusion. To begin 
with the arguments adduced in support of Har^a’s con- 
quest of Nepal 

(a) Certain Nepalese inscriptions* have been dis- 
covered, and amon^ them there axe some that refer 
lung, named Amiuvarman; these arc dated in the 
years 54, 59 »id 4f. He is described in these inscrip- 
tions as a mere Sdmemid or ii/bihdsdemamtai and since ‘^t 
is an indisputable axiom that nobody btit an anointed 
king can initiate a SufkPat of hhl .own’*,*'Aijai^uvarman 
has been ruled out as a possible originator of the era 
in which they are dated. Yuan Chwang cadis Amduvar- 
man a “recent king”; and the charactns of the inscrip- 
tions are also said to briong to the close of tlie sixui» 
or the early part of the seventh century a. o.* Hence, 
the dates have with some plausibility been referred to the 

1 Watters, II, p. 84; Beal, II, p. 81, 

* Ind. .XIII, p. 41 iL 

• See Ibid^ IX, p, 169^ Nos. 6, 7 sad 8 5 KidQiom’s 

Nos. 5 3 *“33- The numbers quoted hereafter tefer to the lilt of 
Indraji and Biihlcr. Jmd. IX, p. xSS. 

XIII. p. 420 . 

* /Ard., p. 418. 
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Hafsa era, as at thisi' Mtiod it was “in widest use**; atiH 
“no other known Indian era can meet ti» reqidienKnts 
of the case.”^ Grantinjg this circumstance, it necessarilf 
implies the subordmanon of Nepal to IGmau), for no 
other independent monarr^ wouikl use the eaa started 
by another.* 

(b) That the Hsjtfa era was used in Nmal is forfoer 
msintaiiKd on the evidence of inserbdon No. ij, dated 
Samvat 153,* which states daat Jayadera’s mothet, 
Vatsadevi, was the daughter dL a Maukhati prinre or 
chief, Bhogavarman, and the gcand-dau^ter of ‘*die 
great Adityasena, the illustrious lord of^ Magadha ** 
We know Adityasena of Magadha from the Siahpur 
stone image inscription,* dated year 66 of an unspecified 
era, which “from the known facts of Adityasena*s history 

is that of Haryavardhana of Kanauj.’** 

Now, the distance Jbetween tbit date and that of his 
grandson JayadevaNs Ry years, or above the 

duration of throe lotfon - g e a ea e tkwM,' amounts 

to 78 yeaa appcQxtmtdely*. “Under dbse ciie&Bms- 
tances,” k is assmxeil that “it is not in the kast doobttid 
that the gtcat-giaridfother and gsest^^rnniboii used the 
same era,”’ via. that oS. Harya. 


p.4Si. 

* ‘nw.fallcMviBg asmack sssnu appodw htsK *lf aa Indian 
princa adapts a new foreign «a, riparia% nee foam d by a 
conten^KMtacy, that may be conaideted as almost a eettain proof 
that dieboitowetliad toaobmkto die Jnfo-forWv, or cstablishet 



p. aio. 

* Bhag^ Lai loda^ and B6hkt assota m that ‘4n India die 
duntioo of a geonatioa amoonts, as die stadsdcal tables of the 
Itfe-insanipce coomatiies dwv, at die oatside to only a6 yeats” 
a*<t^..xni.p;4i7). 
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extent of HAR§A’S empire (NEPAt) 

(c) Tlw Vatttiaoali infbnm us that imoaedia^jr 
befotc the accession of Amhivatman, Vikram i dit ya 
came to the country, and established his cea these. It is 
argued that this statement preserves a reminiscenibe of 
Haifa’s conquest of Nepal, as at this period the name 
Viktamaditya could have r^erence to Har^ia only amoog 
Indian kings. j 

{d) A “much stronger argument” is found ini the 
existence of the Bais Rajputs in Nepal according to 
the testimony of the Vamidvati. “Since it is an'ahmst 
universal rule with Indian princes that 'on' the occasipn 
of conquests they grant a portion of land to their clans- 
men,”' probably we have here a direct proof that Nepal 
was once in the power of a Bds king, who could be 
nobody eke but Har;a of Kanauj, as wc know on the 
audiority of Yuan Chwang that he belonged to the 
"Ptisbe caste, idaidfied by Sir Alexander Cunningham 
with the Bais Rajputs.' 

{e) Lastly, we might mention the oft-quoted 
passage of Bana that Har$a “exacted ttibnfee fti^ an 
inaccessible country of snowy moimtains,” which hff 
been construed as referring to Nepal. 

Apparently, there is some force in ftieae arguments, 
but tlwy are op^ to serious objectioas. I%tst, if the 
dates of the inscriptions of Arhhivatman be Moepted as 
seferring to the Har$a era, the last known date for him 
according to inscription No. 8 ‘would be a. n. 606 -|- 
45 == 651 A. D. The Records on the other huid imfdy 
by the word “recent” that Am^uvarman’s reign had 
terminated shortly before the pilgtim*s visit in about 
657 A. D. And we have, theraore, a discrepancy erf 
about 14 years between the two te^amoies. Sdmkts 

^Ibid. 

• j 4 *f. Gto. of India, j j. 4)2-}); See also BSiikc, Ep: fid, J. 
p. 08, note 4; Hoemle, J, . L. A, S., 190), p. )J7, 



dP mimm n 

try ta ovetcotm tMs difficoit^ hf sv^gestiiijg tbe 
l^gnm ^ i^t bimsdf to and .fau ervidence 

liaJSfe to be coloozed aad (Hstoxted 
,bv oasundobtaiidibg^ aa* 

siimpdoa^ h^wcvetf is quite gtatxiitbus, fbt Yvm 
!vm a catt&tl and ttostwotdtjr wdtei^ tidio 
invatiamy tded td ascettain facts and note diem down 
coriectly. He ocKived in the hi^iest citdes, iunoi^ 
powerful potentates and cdebtatcd monks, who could, 
certainly be relied upon to supply correct informadon.^ 
Besides, Yuan Chwang mentions the countries that ^ 
did not visit, and as an instanice we may clee the case 
of the six countries beyond Sanaata|a, ti^adkig whidi 
he speaks only on information gained Iwm and there.* 
llius dims cm be. no doubt about the pilgrim's te^- 
mony, and so to aeoandle the conflicting evidence we 
mus$ rtfer die dates in the insedptions to some other 
era instead of that of Har^ Yuan Qiwiiag'a visit to 
those parts has b^ fixed m abend 457 A. tK We also 
know frcMu insaipdons Nos. 8 ami 9 tbd Aizduyatman 
died, and his successor was <m ^ dumie betweim 
Samvat 4j smd 48. Hmce, assuming diat Atiduvarman 
was dead a couple of years before the pilgrim's visit, 
and that the date 45 denotes the last year of his ce%n, 
we come to the conclusion that die reckoning in the 
insedpdons began in the year J90 &. d. apfmi^dmddy. 
The flux that AmSuvatman was a mete Sm^mta or 
Mahas^anta txBtA. not present any obdade in adopting 
this view. Probably he did not start any ea formally 
soon after his accession, Jmt It first dat^ ^ insetij^ 
dons fo the yearn of his reign. Lidec on, when he 

^ See abc Jemal ef tbe hijAk Seci^. Ui^ctumtely I have 
lost tile ea ^ tefeteoce to this axticte, whi^ vu av^atde to oae 
ia the British Museum, aiid to which I owe some sumestkuu. 

. * Wmen^ II, p. X87. 



EXT^ of HAR§A'S empire 


in the land, he cG^coretted 


9* 

be»i^ of his ntfc, 
Srf Se same teckoning was contintK^ ^ to ^^sjort. 
^^irman’s eadiest iiwcnptiQn is dated Sam>at h 
and Sa^vat undoubtedly indic^s^,ili eia. 

aTais point we may be called ™ii ® exphm how 
he c^d cogence an .ra, when h» vn^ aim 

in Saf^at 59. It wo»^ ap^ that Sivac 
only the nominal ruler, whereas the real 
was vested in Ariduvarman, who is refew^' 
inscription No. 4 of Sivadeva as one ‘Vho has dies^byed 
the power of all (my) enemies by his heroic ma|b?ty” 

and "whose brilliant fame, gained by the trouble 

erf properly protecting the subjects, pervades 1^ uni- 
verse.”^ Besides, inscriptions Nos. 6 to 8 of Amfovar- 
man do not mention any superior lord; and as he himself 
assumed sovereign powers (for example, appointing 
Udayadeva as his chief executive officer) we taay infer 
that he had become powerful and independent even 
during his master’s lifetime. That he called himself 
**Mahisdaiafih^* was probably due to habit or out of 
respect for his old lord alive in Safkvat 39. We may 
rec^ in this connection the case of Pu;yamitta, vrho 
odls himself “Sen^pati” even after becoming king® ot 
(rf Rudtadiman mendoned as a mete “Aiai^kfatraptf’ 
after the assumption of sovereign status.® Tjte sub- 
ordinate dtles are dropped in Amfavatman’s inscriptiofl 


^ ladi Ant., IX, p. 169. ' ' 

* MstavihSgfdmitra Aa V, p. iji (S. P. Pandit’* Ec&tioa, i»S9)! 
Cf. also the AyodhyS inscripdon (J. B. O. R. S., 1924, pp.’ ao2-ol). 

•Junagadh Rock. Inscription of Rudtadaauui. S. M., VIII, 
pp. 40, 44, 4j. An analogy to the reten%>n of the (eudttoiy tiile 
may also be found in the use of the epithet “ Pethwa ’’ by th* 
Mahtatta rulers of the Deccan, who instead of being die Pesbwi* 
or Ministers of the descendants ^ wm in ntaikr tbur 

masters. 
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SXVBMr OF HAit$A*S BMPIBB 


of tbe ysat 4j,* and in that of of 

in whidi be » se&nsd to as **]Kb«^5£tka MahairSja<<l»;<^i a 
Sd Aii»6»vani>apg d a b »”* Hiexe is tims xiotma^ to 
militate against the view- {»ot>oanded idiove tfaat die 
insct^om ate datnd in an huiefiaideot eta. 

1/, a:^gonieot (b) loses its eotke £awt if it 

be gtanted that the techoning of Aiii&iTaEnian*s inscti^ 
dons began so nierim fe in 590 a. n. Adding 155 to 
590 A. n., we get 743 A. n. as the date of jayadeva’s 
insct^^on No. st. If die date 66 of the Shahouz 
iascdpdon Is to he tefiscted to the Hatya eta — -a« 
been done b^ Fleec—>die diffetence between Adityasena 
and bis gcett-gtandson Jaya<teva WMdd be ohfy^ 743- 
672 A. D.=>7i 3reais, or stt^btfy less dum the dotation of 
thtee Indian ^netadoos* which as mentioned sbove, 
amoonts to toughfy 78 years. Thus, ao(»t!dieg to dus 
ptopositton also the datm wooM talfy' rematlcabfy weU. 

Thirdly, the V'tuiUavaS is worthless for potjioses 
of histoiy, as a few instances will show. It says that 
Atidavamian came to the *hrn>n«t in Kali 3 ooo3bsxoz 
B. c.,* which is in violent confect with the testimonKS 
of bodi Yoan Otwang and the insctmtioas. Again, 
Atiduvatman's sevendi soccessoi^ Vitadeva, is said to 
have ruled in Kaliyoga 3623 or 322 a-o.,* and thus 
ve have the absurdity <o£ seven genetatkms for six 
hundred years. 

Besides, Harsa was never known as Vikramaditya 
(even Bins or the insctmtioas do not bestow on him 

tide, although it is so commonly adopted hy power* 
ful Hindu potentates); and it is stretching the pt^nt to 
say that he was called Valcnuodkiitya by oonfosioa. Pro> 


‘ No. 8, feriL AM^ CK, p. 


tft. 



VikniW ei^‘ , ■;..-!:'.;i"'-r;^n! n. f:i iotdj lyif. fnotrfJhT'rr 

. I^ervMriWyi .tfee 43»<» '0£; «tfglW9a«^^ in 

the cotsect. i<kntt&^^ ;Ji«»^fct:,adtete.3wi^ the 

Bais B-ajpjjts.- /It was * casBal it^geatioiiJiofx&ttfJ 
der Cmminghain; bmt wc Tenituie.'to i»p *hafeut#^jy^jfo 
fiota condusive, as the •famSjn siiiBbce Vac3hana;i^i|hi|^ 
«ised^tef ;VdSya:a«Stes<J>hfy)it^^ sdiow.'i'- ss Ur ' 

; FiftWly,* ilhef' pa^sagi 'ffl’thc J<tir^aMi*^a'‘'id il6t' as 
to wattaitt our dfa'wii^'aiij^'dfafitdW ■ **rhc 

iflafcctesibfe feuid df'show^ the^iddns'*^ 

Nepatl. Ettiftghausdft* thotfi^hr ihat: it'iic&ftie^ 'tto SOmc 
TukMrjt <U3iintty.- M^reo^er,* it' is''fca|>ible of 'bdatte 
ihore than ohe inteipietatiott. *^Atiaj^ami^ v'Str<^,hi§aia 
iaflabhiivo Duiglya. grihitah kairdy, mean 

without violence to- the 'Cdhti4*ii '^TH[elce 'the,"afB^ 
lord has obtaiiied the hahd df EhlirgS botn^lii 'the MiOwy 
mountains,” which in all' i^baiaBty ailttdeiS ^’’Hataa's 
tnatxiage with; some hiU-pfl&ocsS'bdoti^^g^tcK^tt^'veiy 
poweilul family. < That he was muiried is (Civi<ldait''fH»n 
the following - passage put hy ^toi tfatumnouth 

of Ha^: .“Khlatsam rak^tu iti iii^.niatiwiigitdhtvaaati,” 
i.e., “if you .would have me watda over isiy.jwifi%-rgl0ii7 
resides (in .ytmtiSted*”!*;; -ry"";’ -r. v '■(.rfsH 

* Hartavara!>dita.h. Aj. “ . 

’•'ffe;- C. 'T7'v Aldiot^^ ''ii8''i(i;e''liaVe ■ahovi, 

Batui is i^iiite'iaqsildtrkbniatutiif^VaMdi^^ i» 'U 'miUa^ 'tM 
Dr. Beni Prasad observes: "Nehber BAeaUiatta nor yuan Owang 
nor anf of the contemporary i nao r ^p Uefc . aafeta^ Suyiinrife of 
Har$a'vardfaana, or to the £ut of his marthigtf 
India, Chap. XIV, p. 985). Moreover, ^Bag.^lHiWmg-tde&Mttly 
informs us that Dnru'vddiatta, »h^ ying of Vdabiii, wSa-jihria * 

V 
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the 



X#/' w?* 

SteE® iJSSS? 
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PARTn 
CHAFTER V 


Extmt of tie (amtUtoed) 

We shall nov describe the jioUtical coodkicms c 

pacts of India visited fay the Cbi oc se 

X 3 & 1 X. Mihkie-to or Ma^ha: Yuan Umtog 
does not mentioa in what rdatton dis ancient kingdohi 
stood to lOumoi, nor does he note the natnre oi its 
government All the infotmatioo he gives is that 
°in recent times” Sa^fika cut down the Bodhi Tree; 
and ”a few mondis afterwards PthmavafmatL the 


last descendant of Afoka on dte throne of Magadha, 
brougk the Tree back to life.”^ This f^kmvaiman* 
most have lived in the beginning of the 7m oentatjr 
A. D., since he is i:q>tesditied here as the oontei^iaiy 
of SafSAka, \?hose last date accordii^ to tite (^am 
plate was 619 A.D. After FfU^avartnaa's death, pio- 
bably Magadha passed under the junsdicdoo of Har$a, 
as the Qunese dxnments connected widi his embassy 
to that countiy seem to style him "king of hhigai^’^ 
Support for this view may further be found in the dis- 
oov^ of Harsa’s seals at Halanda^ and foom Yuan 
Chwang, who, describiog the establishments around the 


^Wattets, n, p. 115; Beal, H, p. III. 

*It is Msibie that PBcpmtman was a Mankh ari idhg as 
govetaoi of Muadba on bdalf of the pcmdritiiate or die last 
^Uiati king of Kaiw^ who cokd ofte it ifaice the dfl» oi 
Samvamaa. (See dafket O). 

'Vatteci,]^ J51. 

* % IqA, XXI (Apd, i9)i), p|i. 74<7d, 
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Nab rtd a ywwat^ teeoisfa **> tttoazciicig^de iaooittsie of 
cons tn ycti o fi Isjf kintt and xra wof tie scute 

that this oaine have tefege n cc to the gteat 

king of Ksffisol tk fwaiodL 

Xlta oouaby: ideodfied -villi die 

modetn distdct m MofigIi|ir. *1^ nitgri^ says: **iii 
teoeot tunes the kkig of a ndi^iboatuii; &ate de- 
posed the tnlei: and nvca the to die Buddtutt 

bieth^**.* Its pnntfiDQiky to h^ffiatdia pechaps justifies 
out idend^dtiig this ganetous ung of the *%oider 
countty** vuh Hatya. 

XLL Cba^po (Caa^) ot modem ^lagalpat^ 
Yuan Chvaj^ is tedoeat about its political xdatuuu. 

XLXL Ka-tiuhwm f?) Ki-lo (ot K^wigala) : identi- 
fied bv Oumitwham v^ the ntodocn ItajmahaL We 
aie toM that **me native dynasty had been eactinguished 
some oentuties befoie the time of the pilgtim^ visit, 
and the countty had come uncfet a oeig|moiiting State, 
so die capital was desetted and the people hved in 
towns and villages; Hence when kmg Silidkya in 
his ptogiess to ^East India** hdkl his court hens, he 
cut grass to make huts fauzned dttse vhm leaving.*** 
The fitct Harya havii^ held his court dmce ^oves 
beyond doubt diat it vas induded vid^ ha vide 
dominions. That die kii^s temporary tesidenoe vas 
bu^ afies ids dqpaxtuse should not bad us to the 
belief d^ l&tfa mealy **canied on a ndUbuy raid 
in this dlxecdon,** as mpposed by Dr. R. C Miqomdai^* 
for Yuan Clivan|(huiam infoixns us diat the sovereign 
“macb vidts of inipcotum throughout his dcuniidcuis 
having tempcusOT builmj^ erected fox hsa 
residence at eadh pitoc of aojonm.” 


a 

I 

t 

4 


WatSa:^ lI, p. tsa. 

Wattei^|I,p. t7dBal,S,p. iS> 

/• B.O. jg.iV, 1^1, )t4. 
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EXTENT OF HA&$A*8 ESISlIffi (SS^AL) 


'^riitih fflodstn 'SmM ou 

a» hme in the discitct oS>'^wodtm- FmStp^ 
south of Daoca.^ 

tiftrtHirtg to 1^ modem Tsmliik} ' KkS^sii-A4Mla 
juCk, K/ir^fasiaiari^ equivalent tof 'i9)e m<tdtan‘''dittti€l){> 
of fiiitdvMUi) Bi^bboto, and Mpnd li (fab ad<8 » * 
constituted in those dxjft the seveca} dtviskMnBt>f ^ 

The icing of these ti^oos sho«4f he^S the’ Vl^t^ 
Yuan Chwang was Si»*sbca^ikiM or SsSajiiitoi^ ^ 

and oppressor of Buddhists, who. 'had tckMChc., 

murdeted Rajya^an^ana.* A kihg wiA* <tho ^itenaii 
namels known to.have been in powet ftboat the p6ait\ 
619 A. D., for the Gaiqam copper pbte of the < Gupta 
year 50O refers to him in pompous eamcesskHcs: 
the Mafaat3jadhiraja, the glorious SaiSikkaiiSja, was 
ndmg over the earthy surrounded by the girdle of die 
waves of the water o£ the four ocame, eogedier witii 
idands, mountains and ckies.*'* if the Ssd&iiQU of dm 
Si-jfurkt and the Gimiam inscription ate, identical <«$ has 
be^ accq>ted on all hands, it is cCtfem drat Ifezpi 
was unable to make any heai^ay against his adtnfsary 
for at least tiurteen yous aftep'Che mnnier of Rftjya. 
Yuan Chwas^, however, does n^ mention any rei^aing 
^on^j ^luon^^ ^^ts visit to these patt^ and the manne* in 

, ’ </ • t u 

^ Watteis^ II, p. Its. , \ i 

19}. 

*Tittn CbWaag csUs ^aiidka fcW of] 
nfijts to faiei as the khtg of GaU^h, vmc 
a Joeie Pwdi^ &8e t»h _ 

Galoot phte; we ioK^ tlmia^ka wtt aolm of a pidty Satseoure 
temtoiy, compdsing Bengal proper apd p«tipu< *ef fee* wssfeo- 
coastlme. 

‘Safin’s sovei^ status shoot 819^ » h 1 
W die title MahbftjidbiiSjs. hot also.bi^&ct 
Mfldhtvatija, who imed the dmatutdi^ 

•od was evidently a fcudatofy of n u M ^ 




QjiiEfdbly j^tli j^. tes^^ tfai^ iQitm}^ ja$o|ip(ii^ 

We must, theref<^,,paa»|^ .vdbat; h 9 {iC)e^ to So^iaka’s 
kingdom Wilud» tttty: QC fixed 

io ; ^ %; ,W: for eppL ,■ , 

, : It'fias l><*»}CQj>ie^uj3(jd fo 
tion eotff 9 f 

of Assign 9^ * i^a!Wwy3M^.r ii||^ . ^iU 

victo/^> £o? # #SWeB; ^ » V3»oq»i^ii?^of “ 

W^ordf fow 

there.* ifi«|£ ^ve ha|>|»ened afto: thf ^tm^t ^- 
lowiiig Bfiask^’s, .:!;^i|i 

Waiifi?hi^cai-tsc4 . as tin! snite ojf the ^iniMi^nahk 
alliance”^ there 8ee|jhs . fitdc 

allow, luin to ap>^f^iiate thoiise fcijdjle^^p^OvId^ 
himsdf, ^d thus acce^k>o of 

Politics is 2 game hardly Imo^’imy Mgnfolimt^; 
and espcda% fia aheient fodia, dbtbldatin |b^ me i£ii^£ies 
of the 

that a Idbg, aiidioqgh a^^pafontlf showing, fdeekllf foid^- 

Z ’ , should alw^ ehtettam a deep suipSdes of an 
^adS';g|xWrm cOfifoti^ra^ 

ki^dom irc^ iuet^ been' tok^ted; ' Hende^ 
from thte sdenoe Yuan Qiw^ we niif condude 
that Hat^a^ i;!i^ fosf a fowmsahteioppoxi- 

tuolty to folfil;die tmw tsdeen at «im<s«uh?nl.lu8 cat^ 
gratii^ his atmient gtudge agamst Gav^ when the 
backbone of aficeagfo ata^ was broken dw 

death ctf Ssd^tMca. I^. R. G; l^dak his, 
brhngbt ^t a piefo c^ evidence from,,thc; JM!i[^ad^^ 

aocoeding to wl^ iikiiia/deffintoi| 
Salihi^ and **cansed a great havoc among tbe Bet^gaB 
pfojit**' By’iafii eaiii^JMgn dofo not Itove 
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EXTENT OF MARIA’S EMPIRE (ASSAM) 

ttsulted in the establishment of Hax^*s supcenttc^r ofei 
Gau^ and Dr. Basak rightlf says that **it was ptcdsaidy 
after Sa^SAka’s death mat conki take eittire 

possession (rf his enemy^s kingdoni.***' 

XUV. Ka-mo-bhpo or KimarOpa, ie., modem 
Assam. Yuan Ghwang informs us mttt "the 

who was a Brahman by caste, and a de«M>tid|n» 
of l^araya^adeva, ym named KiSskatavatman, Ids 
other name bemg Kumira. The soveoeigirty had 
transmitted in the fomily for one thousand generatiom.!** 
He was in great fear of his powetfol neighbour, SaliAl^ 
and this was probably the reason why he so readily 
extended the hand of friendship to Ha^a at the inkial 
smge of his campaigns. Dr. R. K. Mooketji, cm the 
other hand, affirms that "tl^ king df distant KimarOpa 
(Assam) odered him allegiance of his own accord and 
was anointed king by his li^ lord.*** But 1 find no 
authority Whatsoever for this assertion. Gm the conclu- 
sion of a treaty by any stretch c£ imagination be inlpc- 
pteted as **o^ting all^iance of his own accord**? 
The learned Professor fin^ support for the seocmd part 
of his statement in a duUous passage oocuniog in foe 
Harsacarita^ viz., "Atra devena aUi^ibal^ KumSfid^.*** 
To my mind, however, it se^ns to have no bearing upon 
Bhaskaravarman, for Ba^a calls him ^Pri^jyoHseim'tr or 
king of Assam,* at the time when negotiations were 

of Nartb-EatUn J»S<$ (Cakutla, 1934), p. lj»i JW 
firV/. Quart., Match ijji, pp. 14-ij. , 

• Watteta, II, p. tS6 ; Bea!, II, p. 10& to tty, in 

tome of die family names Yuan Chvaae a cematlcmy confitMed 
byBSoaandtfae inscriptiofis. Seeffr.C I^p.atr./*«. 0 . R.^^ 
* 9 * 9 » ^ JO* * aho 19*0, p. jji. 

*BWf^p.44. See aim p.4S,tH)ei»tlwandii» calk Biittian 
“a vaatal 

C T., p. 7^ He Cal, ai,fW. tio>ti. 

*B]r some sl^ the teem h«a mslonnaitcfy been triiielSitaid aa 



B3tmcrOI» ISAEVA’S EMmB (ASSAIQ lof 

opened by^ bis messeoger Hatmavi^ 1 ventnse to 
suggest ^ the passage most piobahlj lefets to Afidba- 
yagupta,^ ^ yootli£il fijeod of Haifa, to ivhbm he 
ddegated his authonty over Magadfaa. Ihis is evident 
if the testimony d£ Bipa is takm in conjunction with 
that of the Aphsad insoiption.^ This devolution of 
political power was perhaps a reward for the services 
that Madhavagtmta had tiered to Haifa during his 
early trouUes* Or, he was stationed there as a bulwark 
against any possible encroachment by SajiAka, who 
had escapm without being punishea and was yet 
powerful. 

The episode of die forced visit of Yuan Chwang 
would barmy lead us to any conclusion. It is said that 
when Ha^ s^t for the Chinese pilgrim, who was 
then staying with Bhaskaravarman, he got the reply 
that H^ coidd have his head, but not Ms guest— an 
expression which undoubtedly' stressed his rductance 
to part vdth the illustrious visitor. Reedving an un- 
favourable reply Haifa is i^rescntcd to have made the 
, bold demand to ‘‘send the head,*** and ultimately the 
I threat the desired effect. Obviously it cannot follow 
from this yidding to the pressure of a valued ally that 
the king of Assam acc^ted the suzerainty of Haifa. 

The dtcumstance or attending both tr» assenMes 
at Kanauj and Ptayiga also does not hdp us to determine 
the political relations of the two pcrt^tates. Bhaskara 
witnessed ^thdr proceedings as a friwid on an equal 
footing with Haifa,* and there is no evince that it 

“Hetf^Appimit of Assam** by tbe kamed tnnslaton (see H(C«C.T., 
P* «i). 

^ The term *%3miA** has probably been used by BifS in its 
general sense of wMioat lefeiaioe to any paicMar name. 

1 * See 

^Com^ in ddi ooim ec tlon die hitirilarion ocwm oi i y of 

; M 


m 



zo6 E3CTENT OF HAR§A*S EMPffiE (ORISSA) 

ixxvplvcd SL coinpjoniisc of his iiid(^)cndcocc. 

‘ -yT.V . (Odta) or mod^ Orissa, and Kmg- 

w(^ or or Kongodha, ideatical with riie imoderQ 
Gamam district^. Yuan Chwang is sflcnt about the 
gOTcnunent of both, but he describes the latter as a 
great uulitaiy country: “As the towns were naturally 
stKwig there was a gallant army, which kept the mgh- 
bouring countries in awe, and so there was no powpiful 
enet^** At the time of the pilgrim’s arrival in |bese 
parts, as we know from the U/e^* this country had been 
and sul^ugated by the king of Kanauj. It^yas 
then “apparently a part of that great sovereign’s k^g- 
dom.” Thus it appears that Har^ made this region a 
strong military outpost of his far-flung empire, probably 
with a view to preventing any fordgn meursions on 
rile borders, threatened as they were by the eastward 
advance of Pulake^i 11, who is credited with the con- 
quest of Ko^ala and Kalinga in the Aihole inscription.^ 
Regarding Orissa, there are grounds to infer that it 
came within the pale of Hat$a’s sovereignty. For the 
Uft tells us that after the sut^t^arion of Kcnigodha 
Siladitya camped in Orissa for a rime,* and imde a 
munificent gift of “the revenue of eighty large towns 
of Orissa” to Jayasena, “die admiration of the period,” 
who in his characteristic other-worldliness declined the 
king’s repeated offers.* 

Having dealt with those portions of the north 
and east that lay in the pilgrim’s route, we now come 


Caktayudfaa, \irhich was attended by nine tndepeideitt povee 
(See Ittfra.). 

1 See also /. B. 0 . R. S., Dec. 19x6, pp. j85-86. 

• Watters, II, p, 197; B^, II, p. aoy;— 

»Zj/s,pp. 1J9, 172. 

* Ini. Ant., VIII, pp, 24a, 24). 



E3CtEm'OFlUR5A’SEMPIilE(MAHARX^^ tvj 

to the kingdoms of the soiith'^west and ■west, 

XLVI, Of Mai^ta^a. Yuan^wang 

? ’vc8 us a very teliaMe description of this kingdom. 

he king, we ate told, wais “a I^atriya by birth, and his 
name wsis Pu-lo-ki-^ie (Pulakeli). Ine benevolent 
sway of this king teadhcd fer and wide, and his vassals 
served him with perfect ioydty. The great king 
Siladitya at this time was invading cast and west; aw 
countries far and near were giving in allegiance to Hitn^ 
but Mo~ha-la-ch*a refused to become subject to him.”t 
Additional information is furnished by the u/fi that 
Siladitya “boasting of his skill and invariable success 
of his gonerals filled with confidence himself, marched 
at the head of his troops to rantend with this prince.” 
But even his supreme and masteiful command did not 
enable him to subjugate or- prevail over his power^ 
southern rival, who hod by his extensive conquests in 
the south justly won the proud title of “Dak?inipatha 
prithivy^ svimi” or “lord of the whole region of tiie 
south.*** 

Tte pilgrim’s account of this dash between the 
two great rivals is remarkably confirmed by the testi- 
mony of tile Caiukya inscriptions also. The Aihole 
Meguti inscription of a. d. 634, conridning a description 
of Pulakefi’s exploits, refers to the event as follows : 
“Envious because his troops of mighty elephants were 
slain in war, Har§a, whose lotuses, which were his 
feet, were covered with the rays of the jewds of the 
chiefs that were nourished by his immeasurable power 

was caused by him to have his joy melted 

away by fear.”* Further referemxs to the same event 

^ Watten, n, p. ajsK Beak n, p. «}& 

*Ly#,p. J47. 

' Yekkcfi iiwwiptioo, Ep. V, pp. 7 , S. 

* Cf. ”ApadimW-vi|bh(m*qdiitaHsiBQiiiita-seaa ou1rafa<«na9t-ina- 

yaUi^kkiinta-pidltavindab < ywBii patita-gajaQe)iul]fa-$a!ka-i^bQ 
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so* 

oeaaucia dte gam 

wUefaDOMify t 

tide of ^•fumaaeSirtM^: bjr' defeati 

SbkMvardhMtt ^ dte tea, 

of ikwA** 'ntfs tern 

was pediaps due fmtofdr <^ltepi»dd aad wadi 
^laiacter of the M«hn i W iM» l*ft sdso to l^llakei 
euperior and caaceftiflbr ni juff lpoi i ftoop*--cavalrjr ai 
eb^hants. It a»y he iat^e^ag toaote la passk 
olhiswisdK 

^uth aeainst a northern povi^ mad Moce&>rA ^stoo 
examples of souAem poteatates, like the 

xl^.^ (BbagaktaAm or B/m- 

rakaccha, i.e.. Broach) : identhSed with the kingdom 
founded by Dadda. It was doubtless independent of j 
iCanauj, as its ruler gave protection to one of Harsa^s 
vanquished adversaries.® 

XLVin. Mo-la-po or Western Maiwa, with its 
dependencies of Kita^ identified with Oatch or Khe^; 

. Anandapura and Su-h-eba or Surat. Regarding Malwa, 
Yuan Chwang informs us that the local records told 
of a king, by name Siladitya, who h^ reigned oyer the 
country sixty years before the pilcyim^s arrival, a 
monarch of great administrative abmty, and of rare 
kindness and compassion.’’® 'llus SflS^tya has been 

bhfltsa-bhato bhaya-viga]iu-har$o yena c*&klri Har$ab'% -TW* 

VI, pp. 6, lo, verse 45; Imd, VlII, pp. a#*, 

^ hid. IX, pp. iz4-2f. 

XI, p. 68. 

» Ibid.^ VI, pp. 84-87. ^ 

*Also sec in this conncctioft: td\ a grant of the Yuvarija 
SlUditya Sryi 4 rsya {Ind. XIII, p. 74); (k) file Kaa^iem grant 

of VikramSditya 11 XVI. p. *z). 

* See Infra^ 

• Watters, II, p. *4^; Beal, II, p. 261; Ldfia p# 148. 
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aUu a* <tib <rf iTwfl <3 hwb^» Tye. ^ oay, 

xSoit, te SifldiQni l%aib«dii7a was the 
>iaal tiitet of Valais to wiadi he anoesed We^em 
fwa (oc Mo^pi^n aad that fats nqtfaew DfaiuvaUiata 


Yrnr. About Falapi ot vabbbi Yuan Chw;^ 
Fiecoirfs: **’Ihe mgoiag sovece^n was of K^atdya 
bittb, a ncjphcw’ of Smditjra the foanet idng of Makva, 
and a soa-icHfcrw of the SOidiija rngni^ at Kanja- 
kubja; bb name was Tthlo-p»-p 9 -ta (I.e., Dbmvablata); 
he was of a hasty temper, and of shallow views, but 
ie was a sinceic believer in Buddhism.*'^ 


It is usvally assumed tiutf Valabhi was a ieudato^ 
tate of Hat^a. Dr. Vincent Smith discussing fais 
ampaigns remarks dhat after the flight Dhruvabhapi 
was compelled to sue for peac%, to accept the hand 
tie victors daiufatei^ and to be content with dbe 
osition a midatoiy vassal”’ He further adds: 
The same canqxugn ma^ be presumed to have involved 
tie submission of the kin^oms or coumries of Anan- 
apura, Kicha or Cutdi ^), and Soradia or Soutl^m 
lathiawai^ all of which in a. o. 641 were still reckoned 


3 be dependencies of Mo-k-po, pr Western Makva, 
srmerly sul^ect to Vakbhi.”* The ktest foilowet 
mith is Dr. R. K. Mookerjl’ and ^ this view is 
ather common amoc^ sdiokrs» we proceed to examine 
low far the facts at our disposal justify it. 

There is an interesting passage in the Nausari 
opper-pkte grants which contains a reference to Har$a*s 


^ Watten, It, p. 146; Beat, 11 , p. t6y, Ufi, p. i49> 
* Hht. 4'ih^,p^ S$4> 

pp. )»^SX. 



(ftione ^tthg the Wb 

mUcd upon to ei]ibin hawn jiAnt Ide^ 
ditc of Braids ooidd albid pn 
to 04biuvabbt$a 4i^{tbst tlie Mfi of Hufi, sk 
via his status ajfkr the icitofad^ Theansveft 
^fv pmbablf lies is die Adiole iiacT^ptbo, 
infr)rm$ us that "subdued Ids (PublBCii’s) sjito 
the liras, Malavas, and Qi^tm bocme^ as it 
tencbcts of bow ftudktotkv XB^fdaed by h«x < 
to beluve/'^ Commentki$ <w ddf 1^. - 

horn remrkal tbit the pawe^ meaaoBed Jf 
being *‘imprcsseJ by the iSd jpowet mPom 

had voluntarily submitted to Utt^ or itn^ht his ptot 
tion,"* This must surdy have beta wIko they we. 

^ Panmelna-ltJ-Hatpt-devibbiNtOtM VkbbbtfiUi (d) ttt^ 
Mjlta bhnunad tdabba «ubiiiS2>hf» viStmuaa jpdovmtob Sd 
Daddab {Ind. Aat, XUI, pp. 77-79). 

* Bp. /«</., VI, m, 6 , 10, veae za. 

„ . *** ot>'wo«»lF *0 •* Kfcotified vMi the Bro«h and 

ValziHu kingdotns. 

*7h(dl,aote). 



o£ lia$dHties) &tthec accepted ttie 
' dina^ttet.** This nutrimoniai anan^ 

RS widoubte^ a taasteriy stzoke of diplomacy, 
ocucec! lor JHba^a the all^ce of his quondam 
o ODuld hmioefoith betdied upon to restrain 
ambtdons (if any) of faia great southern 
vts Paia]ceii U. But even supposii^ die sug- 
c^iiBeed al>ove, to be utterly urHenab^ yre 
> gtoasuis for inferdng foe subordination' of 
to Kanau}. *n»ie is no dace of it In Yuan 
^s aocount, and it is also certain that Dhruvabhapi 
n the throne djari^g the time of tlx pilgdm*s 
le must have, tbetefore^ regained his position 
night of bis swotdf and bis ptevious defeat^ 
to in the Namati inscriptioa, was no proof 
otf tank, it might as well be said that by 


xpjt), p, jTf £f to which I owe some 

ydooiatie outages after a trial of strength wete not 
India . For instance, we ate told diat SeleuJbos 
» iT**®® with Ca nd ta g upta Maiuya by a **nsuri> 
e, Mihot^ lfae e:que8riion used does not justify the 
Uiaic SekUinM ^gave his daughter in manhwe’* 
fyee also &iiidt*s w^ysiha, }»} p, t j snd note). 



toS EXTENT OF HAR$A*S EMPIRE (Mdiiffftn & Bnsadi) 

li 

occur in the Niipan,^ Kamul,* and Togaroedu gias^,* 
which testify that- the Calukya monarch acquired the 
tide of ‘‘ParameSvara” or “supreme lord” by defoidng 
Har^avardhana “the warlike' lord o£ all die r^on 
of the north" (SakalottarSpathanatha).* This reverse 
was perhaps due not only to the pmud spirit and warlike 
character of the Mahrattas, but also to Pulakeifi’s 
isupedor and caredilly equipp^ troops — cavalry add 
dephants. It maj be interesting to note in passmg 
that his was the ^t great military achievement of ^ 
South against a northern power; and henceforth histoH^ 
will present examples of southern potentates, like the 
Raspakuta Indra III, carrying their arms notthwards 
and bringing destruction on Kanauj. 

XL^I. 'Po-lu-ka-cha-po ^hrigukacchapa or Bhri- 
rakaccha, i.e.. Broach) : identified with the kingdom 
founded by Dadda. It was doubtless independent of 
Kanauj, as its ruler gave protection to one of Har$a’s 
vanquished adversaries.® 

XLVIII. Mo-k-po or Western- Malwa, with its 
dependendes of Fata, identified with Cutch or Khe^a; 
. Amnia^a and Su-kt-eha or Surat. Regarding Malwa, 
Yuan ^wang informs us that the local records told 
of a king, by name Siladitya, who had reigned over the 
country sixty years before the pilgtinrs arrival, a 
monarch of great administrative abmty, and of rate 
kindness and compassion.*’* This Sildmtya has been 


IM., 


bhatsa-bhato bhaya-viga)itarhar^ yeoa c-Akiri Harsah", "Ep. 

■VI, pp. 6, lo, verse zy, Ind. Ant-, VIII, pp. 241, 244. 

• Ittd. IX, pp. 1x4-25. 

•W«i.XI,p.6«: 

• JWrf., 'VI, pp. 84-87. _ 

see in diis connection: (a) a grant of the Ynvarija 
Siladitya Sc]^Utaya (liuL Aat, XIII, p. 74); (t) Ac Kautbem grant 
of Vikrandtditya 11 (lUd., XVI, p. 22). 

• See Infra. 

■ * Watters, II, p. 242; Beal, II, p. 261; Life, p. 148. 
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identified, 'wldi SlUUiitTi Dhanniditya, of die Valabhi 
dynastf, whose i^dienr Dhxuvabha^ was tuUng ovet 
Valahhi at the dizw Yusm Qbtwan^s visit We may, 
thetefbm* infer that Siliditya Dhamiaditya was the 
original tukt of Valabhi, to whidi he annexed Western 
Mdwa (or Mihithpayi and that his nephew Dhtuvd>hati 
II, a contemporary of Yuan Qiwang, was also in ix>s- 
session of Malwa with its three dq>endencies. 

XLDC. About Falapi or Valabhi Yuan Qiwang 
records: "The reigning sovereign of K$atriya 
birth, a nephew of SOaditya the former king d Malava, 
and a son-in-law of the Siladitya reigni^ at Kanya- 
kiibja; his name was Tfhio-po-po-ta l^.e., Dhruvabhapi); 
he was of a hasty tenq>er, and of shallow views, but 
he was a sincere believer in Buddhism.”^ 

It is usually assumed that Valabhi was a feudato^ 
state of Har$a. Dr. Vincent Smith discussing his 
campaigns remarks that after the flight Dhruvabhapi 
“was compelled to sue for peace, to accept riie hand of 
the victors daughter, and to be content with tihe 
position of a feudatory vassal.”^ He -further adds: 
“The same campaign ma^ be presumed to have involved 
the submission of the kingdoms or countries of Anan- 
dapura, Kicha or Cutdi and Sora^ha or Southern 
Kathiawar, all of which in a. d. 641 were still reckoned 
to be dependencies of, .Mo-la-po, or Western Malava, 
formerly subject to Valabhi.”* Ihe latest follower of 
Smith is Dr. R. K. hfookcrji,* and as this view is 
rather common among scholar, we proceed to examine 
how far the facts at our disposal justify it. 

There is an interesting passage in the Nausari 
coppar-^late grant, which contains a reference to Haraa’s 

* Wattecs, 11, p. 244^ Bed!, tl, p. xtiy; Ufi, p. 149. 

* Earh Hist, n India alb p. }}4< 

»Iiid. 

*H»ya, pp, }o-ss. 
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EXTENT OF HAR§A'S EMPIRS <VA!J|K!^ 

fight with the king of Valabhi. We arc told df **tfae 

illustrious 'Dadda over whom, with the grace 

of a white cloud, there hung ceaselessly a caiK^y of 
glory, gained by protecting (or rescuing ?) the lord of 
Valabhi, who had been overpowered by the great lord, 
the illustrious Har§adeva.”* The Valabhi &g, con- 
temporary with Dadda II of Broach was Dhruvasenajill, 
but Yuan Chwang calls the then monarch of this kingdom 
Tu-lo-po-pa-ta, or Dhruvabham, so that we may suppose 
both the names to refer to one and the same pers^. 
Putting together the evidence of the Nausad inscriptioh 
and of Yuan Qiwang, we may further infer that Dhruva^ 
bhata or Dhruvasena II first sought the proteedem of 
Dadda II of Broach after meeting with a reverse against 
Harsa, and later on regained his power^ being on the 
throne during the pilgrim’s visit. We are, fhetefore, 
called upon to explain how a nunor kii^ — a mete 
Simanta — ^like that of Broach, could aferd ptoteddon 
to Dhruvabhata against the forces of Har^ and what 
was his status ^ter the restoration. Hie answer to this 
^ucfy probably lies in the Aihole inscripdon, wluch 
informs us that “subdued by his (PulateH’s) splaidour, 
the Latas, Malavas, and Gurjaras became, as it were, 
teachers <jf how feudatories subdued by force ought 
to behave.”^ Commenting on this passage. Dr. Kiel- 
horn remarked that the powers* mentioned above, 
being “impressed by the majesty and power of Pulaked 
had voluntarily submitted to him, or sought Ws protec- 
tion.”^ This must surely Iwve been when they were 


_ ^ Panme^vata-liI-Haisa-devSbhibhOU Vakbhl-pati (ri) tritoo- 
pijflta bhaumd adabhta sabhiSbhn vibhEona ntovitihiah 
Dad^b {hd. Ant, XIH, pp. 77.75). 

* k.p. Ind., VI, pp. 6, 10, vetBc tt. 

^ They are obvioody to be identified widi the Btondt and 
Valabhi kingdoma. 

* Ibid., note j. 



BIOBNT OF HAR$A*S EMPIRB (VALASHI} ttt 

threatened by tbe aggiessiojis a£ the Kanau} king. 
Polakeii knt a -willing eat to their ^peal for auccour, 
a^d as wen pointed out by Dr. R. C. bbiumdar,* the 
confednacy thus formed was a formidable one, "result- 
ing in Hand's am^lete discomfiture." The fact that the 
cSukya inscriptions do not mention any such joint 
action would not militate against this view, for the 
inscriptions mpresent those powers as feudatories, and 
they would naturally give the whole credit to a ruler 
of the dynasty. Har^a gave way against these tremend- 
ous odds, and a treaty -was arranged, stipulating the 
restoration of Dhruvabhata II, who (perhaps as a mark 
of the termination of hostilities) further accepted the 
hand of Harsa’s daughter.’* This matrimonial arrange- 
ment was undoubtedly a masterly stroke of diplomacy, 
as it procured for Har^a the alliance of his quondam 
foe, who could henceforth be rdied upon to restrain 
the northern ambitions (if any) of his great southern 
neighbour Pulalmii II. But even supposing the sug- 
gestion, ofbeed above, to be utterly untenable, we 
have no grounds for inferring the subordination* of 
Valabhi to Kanau). There is no trace of it in Yuan 
Qiwang’s account, and it is also certain that Dhruvabhata 
II was on the thr^e during the time of the pilgrim’s 
visit. He must have, therefore, regained his position 
by the might of his sword, and his previous defeat, 
referred to in the Nausari inscription, was no proof 
of feudatory rank. It might as well be said that by 

^See /*2.0. ILJ*., 19x3, p. 319 £, to which 1 owe some 
suggestiAns. 

* Sudi matmges aftet a trial of strength were oot 

unknown in andent India. Foe instance, we ate told that Seleufcos 
Nikator ratified the peace with Caodtagupta Maur3ra by a ‘‘matri- 
monial alUgme,** alucm^riie expiessioa used does not pisrify t^ 
conratassaafKiosi riiat Sekukos “gave his dat^iiet in matus^** 
to his Indkn ritral (see also Smiri)*a 3id p. 15 and note). 
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mmpdM to 
suzemio and 


his failure against Pulakeii, Har^a 
recognise the southern monar^ as ms 
ovedord. But how utterly wide the mark such a statement 

^'^Tl^fact that DHruvabhata attended the religious 
assembly at Pmyaga does not prove anything about his 
status. He went there as Har§a"s son-in-law, and aa/an 
independent prince like Bhaskaravarman. There was^ho 
‘‘element of political obligation” in his attendance* More- 
over, Dhruvabhata himself used to hold such ^therii^ 
in Ids realm, and this circumstance must mve al^o 
prompted him to witness the proceedings of a grander 
assenmly. The Ufe says: “He is faithfully attached to 
the three treasures, and every year he assembles a great 
gathering and for seven days he entertains priests &om 
all countries and bestows on them food of the best 
description, choice jewels, bedding and clothes, with 
varieties of medicaments and other things of dhSferent 
kinds.”^ Lastly, in the same connection the gives 
Dhnivabha^ the significant title of “King South 

India,*’* which speaks for itself and needs no comment. 
Thus, the available evidence does not justify the current 
assumption that Valabhi was a feudatory state of 
Kanauj. 

L. Ku-cbe-lo^ or the Gurjara kingdom: “The king, 
who was a K^atriya by birth, was a young man, 
celebrated for his wisdom and valour, aiKl he was a 
profound believer in Buddhism, and a patron of 
exceptional abilities.”* 

.* or Uj jain: We ate told that 

“the king was of the Brahman caste; he was weU-Icamed 
in the heterodox lore, but he was not a Buddhist.*^* 

pp. 149.1 JO. 

p. xSj. 


! Watters, n, p. *49; Beal, n, p* *70. 
♦ Watters, II, p. ajo; Beal, H, p* ayr. 



EXTENT <»'IlA]l$A’S^SfnRE(SINDIQ its 

in. CA$ 6 -€ii-f»t widi die . IciogdkMn of 

Jajhod, the capHial of ^trhicfa was Khafutafaio^ whidi 
OTttesponds with the modem x^ion of Banddthand. 
As leg^s its govemmeat, the pilgam infiatms. m; 
«Ihe kii^, '«dK> was a Btahman, was a fitm beiievet 
in Buddhism, and encoiuaAcd men of meat, and learned 
s^olats of other lands collected here in numbets.**^ 
Lni. or Mahefvaxapuia: oot- 

respondiim widi the xegiem round about Gwalior bet- 
ween the Guoabal and the ^dhu rivm.* Yuan Qxwang 
says: *‘The king was a Brahman, and was not a believer 
in Buddhism.*** 

LIV. Sin-tu: Sindh was under a vigorous govern- 
ment, and it had then at least three dependencies, via. 
(a) Atien-po-cbib-Io or Atyanabakehu “Ihe country 
had lattedy been without a sovereign and was under 
Sindh.*** Pi-4o-shib-l0t identified hy Cunningham with 
Haidarabm or Niranko^ and^ General Haig with the 
Thar and Burker district of West India. "It had no 
government of its own, and was sul^ea to Sindh.*** (r) 
A-fan-tUf identical with Brahmanabad or the Khairpur 
territory. “It had no sovereign and was under Sindh.*** 

Bl^ on the other hand, wotdd have us believe 
that Har$a pounded a king of Sihdh, ahd’ appropriated 
the Kyaiaksmi or fortune of that monarch* Btob^y 

^ Watten, n, p. z5ii Beal, n, p. zyt'. 

* See of Indb at the end cf WOtteis, Vcd. Q* A fl Cc y dl w g 

to Cunningham it was identical whh lifiihSiita 

on the upper Narbada i59^)* 

WiOtets, n, p. Z5 1; Beal, n, p. Z71. 

♦Watters, H, 0. 156; Bol, Il» p. ttji. Wittlen ceKocea ^ 
name. of die cantatas Kuadwivata. 

* Watters II, p, ziS; Beal, n, pi 279. 

♦JMd, p. zjmiiMd, p. aSo. . 

* Commute lUrfotarita ‘Atra putusottainetia Sbi d hor i j a d i 
pranaihyaXalqmiliatiTj-lctitL 


*5 
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what happened was that sometime duting his xeign 
Hat^a came into collision with the king of Siodh, and 
it tesulted in the defeat of the lattot. ^ But the victoty 
was no mote than a btUUant conclusion of hostilities, 
as in the case of .Pulake^i II, for we know definitely 
on the authority of Yuan ChwaM that Sindh continue 
to be ruled by a king of the ^dra caste, who w|8 a 
sincere believer' in Buddhism.^ ' 


CmcIhshm 


We have now finished our critical survey of Yuiui 
Chwang’s description of contemporary kingdoms, along 
with the evidence of other relevant authorities, in regard 
to their government and the nature of their political 
status. There are indeed some very striking features 
in the narrative of the pilgrim. It is to be noticed that 
he is very careful to mention the governments of the 
countries he visited, and to name the dependencies 
of certain kingdoms, like Kapi^a, Kashmir, MSlava and 
Sindh. In case of certain countries he even notes the 
transfer of allegiance, as we learn about TaxiUa that it 
*‘had been formerly subject to Kapiia, but now it was a , 
dependency of Kashmir.’’* About Lemj^kie (kayU he 
observes: “It had no supreme government, each valley 
having a separate government of its own, but it was 
subject to Persia.’^ Again, in the case of A^tim-ph 
ebih-lo the pilgrim notes: “The country had latterly 
been without a sovereign and was under Sindh.”^ 


^Watters, II, p. 252; Beal, II, p. 272. The Buddhist king of 
Sedra caste at the time of '^oian Chwaiw must have becQ 
Sii^iai, son of Dlvijl, who was succeeded by his son SShasI. 
This dynasty seems to have preceded the one founded by dte 
Brahman Cach according to the Cedmina. 

* Watters, I, p. 240; Beal, I, p. 156. 

* ]£**•*“• P* *57; Beal, II, p. 177. 

* Watters, ll, p. 2j6; Beal, II, p. 176. 
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Sifflilady, as x^aids Lamps ot Imfo ht sayy^ ‘*fbt 
scveial oeotuxies die tiative dftu^ cnsed to exist, 
gieat &mUies fought fot pte-enuneooe, aodf the state had 
recently become a dependency of ICaoi^**^ but he does 
not, sttange to say, name one-kin^aom or tenitoty as 
bein^ suMect to Kananj, althot^h he genetally ddis 
its king ^oid of the Five Indus,** and one vtdio lud 
"conqueted all the natbns from east to west, and 
carded his arms to the remote districts.*** Thus, if we 
take Yuan Chwang*s account too literally we shall 
have to say with Dr. R. C. Majumdat that **so hue at. 
least as these accounts ate concerned, Hatyavardhana 
was merely king of Kaiuuj.*’* 

But such a conclusion would indeed be mtirely 
wide the mark as Yuan .Chwang himself credits Harya 
with extensive conipiests and protracted military cam- 
paigns. The also describes lum as a powerful 
monarch attend^ by numerous feudatories during the 
assemblies at Kanau) and Prayiga. Hence, however 
difficult it might be to determine the exact limits of the 
kingdom dudng his time, it is clear that by his military 
skill Harya enlar^ them, thus winning for himself a 
high reputation tor valour, to which the pilgrim bears 
eloquent testimony. Is it then to be assum^ that the 
tetdtories in Northern India, about the governments of 
which Yuan Qiwang maintains silence, were included 
within Kanaiul^* Probably he thought diat Harya*s 
dominions were too well-knowa to need any explicit 
locndon, and relykm on diis assumption we may well 
tappose that the following parts were under his 
authority : — 


1 

I 

I 


Watfem, I* p* sit; Best, p. ^ 
/• A 0. & j:,, i 9 a$« p. sit. 
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Ku-lu^to or Kullu, ^ 

Sbe-to-t^u-lu or Satadru country, i.e., modem 
Sirhind. ^ 

Sa-ta-m-ss$^fa-lo or SthSnviSvara (Thancsvar). 
Su^lu-kin-na or Srughna (Sugh)* 

Pa-io-bib’mthpti-Io or Brahmapura. 

Ku-pi-sang-na or Govisana ^odctn districts/ of 
Kashipur, Rampur and Pilibhit). ;■ 

NgD-bi-ir%i-ta-Io or Ahicchatra (eastern part\\of 
Rohilkhand). \ 

Pi-lo^sban-na or Atranjikhcra. 

Kaih-pi-Pa (Kapittha) or Sanldlsya, i.e., modem 
Sankissa. 

A.-yu-te or Ayodhya. 

A.-ye~mu-k!a (Hayamukha) i.e, Daundiakhera. 
Po-h-ja-ka or Prayaga- 
KJao-sbang-mi or Kosambi. 

Pi-sbo-Jka or Vi^oka (?) 

Sbi^Uhfa-si-tu or Sravasd* 
luin-mo (Rima) or RSmagr&ma. 

Kjou-sbib^na-ka^h or Ku^inagara. 

Po-h-na-se or VlrSnasi. 

Chan^bu country or Ghazipur district (?). 
Pei-sbe-li or Vaisali. 

Fu-U^cbib or the Vriji county* 

Mo-kie-^fo or Magadha. 

I-lan~na’-p(Hfa-to or Monghyr. 

Cban-po (Ounpa) i,e*^ Bhagaipur. 

Ku-ebu-wen (Kajangala) i.e., Rajmahal. 
Psm-na-fa--tan-na or Paun^ravardhana. 
San-mo-ta^*a or Samat^* - 
Tan^$fgo^lib-ti or 'lamralipti. 

Kie-lo^nor^st^fa-^Jarmi or Kamasuvama. 

Wu-tm (Odra) or Orissa* 

(Kofigodfaa) modem Gmiam* 
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That some of diese potdons. wem actually udthiu die 
entice of Hasya can be ptoved by means of independoit 
evidence. We have alteady discussed above that his 
ancestral kingdom asmpiised SthinvKvam (Thsmesvat), 
the ^ey of d»c Sataswad rivet and parts of eastern 
Kajputana. The findspots of the Banskhera,^ and 
Madhuban plates,* recording grants of land, show that 
Ahicchatta and Sravasd formed hbuktis or ^visions of 
his empire. If the Slliditya coins found in riie Bhitaura 
hoard (Fyzabad district) are to be attributed to Hat$a, 
as has been done by Sir Richard Bum,® we have then 
direct proof that Ayodhya was under Har^a. Likewise, 
Prayaga was certaMy included, since it was the scene 
of his great charitable distribution. We may also add 
that Har§a*s title “King of Magadha,” found in the 
Chinese documents connected with Ids embassy, un- 

1 Ep, Ind,, rV, pp. ao 8 -ii. 

* Ibid., I, pp. 71-74. 

* J. R. A. S., 1906, pp. 84}-50. See also Dr. R. K. Mookiei}i*s 
Harfa, pp. 116-17 for ^ ascription. Dr. Hoetnle, however, 
doubts this attribution, ahhou^ the views Sit Richard Bum 
were evidently known to him (A R. A. S., 1909, pp. 446-48). 
He bi»es lus opposition on the following grounds : 

w Sllidtt^ was n^ the offidal tide of Hatfa, as both tiie 
inscrif^ns and ate unaware of k. He t h i nks tiut 
Har|a was. known by tiiis tide among Bt^dhist monks 
only, from whom Yuan Chwang acbpted it 

(p) The Rilrbterai^y (Vtd. I, Bk. HI, verse $50, Stein's 
Trans., p. knom of anotlioc Itetl^ailla, sumamed 
Snadi^. peaking of Ptavarasena it says tiiat **he re- 
placed Ptatapaflla, also called ^ditya, the son of Vikta- 
ndlditya, who had been dethroned 1:^ enemies. In tibe 
kiflodom o{ his fitiiet.” lliis Vikrantildkya.tt identified 
with YaiodQiarman of Malwa, who is created in the 
Mandator inscription (C L I., HI, No. pp. I 48 t >4^ 
with exteiuive cmiquests as fiu as the ana 

olUditya widi Us son of the same na m e j^ee /. R. A- 
pp. I 4 I fc). 
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inlsta - to the 8an» condusioft. Afpu% the 

fact that SSSditya held his coim at Kajaogab i& his 
piogiess to East India is ctmdusivc pzoof, as has been 
Ao^ above, that his empire extended so fsu;. We 
fiuthet know that Hax$a was carrying oa military opm< 
tions in Kongo^ as late as the year 64} a. d. Insdy, 
" r Orissa it is clear from the tfaathhe 

This authority there. jl 

l^gatively, the Oiinese pilgrim indicates v|W 
rta tey lay beyond the pale of H^a*s jurisdiction'' by 
mentioning w ruling sovereigns of each. These wemr-i— 
Kia-pi-sU or i^pi^; 

Kia-slfi-mi-lo or Kashmir: 


Sbt-lan-ta-lo or Jalandhara; 

'P(hU^e-ta-b> or Bairat; 

Mo-ttt-h or Mathura; 

(Maripura); 

Sthja^m-kiu-ta-h or the Suvarnagotra country; 
Kie-pi-lo-fa-sihtH or Kapilivastu; 

Ni-po-le or Ne^Mil; 

Ka-mo-lu-po or KimarQpa; 

Mo-ba-la-ch*a or Mahira^tra; 
fo-lu-ka-cha-^ (Bhrigukacchapa) or Broach; 
Fa-la-pi or /alabhl; 

Ku<he-lo or Gurjara country; 

Wu-sbt-ytn-m or Ujjain; 

Cbib-cbi-to (Jajhoty or BundeUchand; 
Mo-ln-ssu-fa-U-pii-h ot hfittwdvatapara; 

JV/^/l!ror oindh. 


We may, therefore, on the strength o£ Yuan 
Qiwang’s testimony and other epigtaphic ai^' literary 
evidences, rou^dy define the Kanaoy kingdom of Hai?a 
in inodem geognphical terminolo^ as oondsditf of 
portjons of Eastm Paajdi^ almost the whole or Ac 


ii4i sea Jipns. 
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piesent Unked PkOT jmxs (enseptlag Madum and 
puxa), Bihax, Bengal and Onsaa induding Kongodha ot 
the Ganjam teg^n. 

Tliat this was the view of Yuan Chwang is 
furthet evidoit ^ni the fact that all the places mentiooed 
in connection with Haifa’s touts of inroecdon lie east- 
ward;^ and inoreovet ^ calls Hat$a “loxd o£ the five 
Indias,” which has been explained as composing Svadi- 
tta ot the Panjab (ix., eaoetn parts of the Fan|ab in 
this case), K2nvakxti^ Mithila or Bihar, Gatu^ or 
Bengal, and Utloda or Orissa.* 

Thus the whole evidenoe harmonises remarkably 
well, and it is high *hne to give up all exaggerated no- 
tions of Hacfa’a sovereign^ or political jurisdiction at- 
tending up to Kashnur and ^dh, Gujtat and even the 
far South, KSmatQpa (Assam) and Nepal. Such a view is 
flagrantly opposed to the unimpeachable contemporary 
testimony of^uan Chwang. Besides, there is nothing 
in the inscriptions or literature to su]^>ort it. These 
territories themsdves were of sufitdently imposing 
dimensions, being much larger than anv ocher individuu 
state in Northern India; and this was the reason why the 
power and majesty of Har$a made such a deq> inq>res-r 
sion upon the illustrious Master of the Law.* 

^See 

* Havdi, Atym Rub m ImS*, p. 191, note t ; D. C Sen, 
Hhtuy of Laomm mui Uttntmrt, p. tSj; Snith, 

Wstwy of Im&i, 4th ed., p. 

’Before condudiiig we most note dw pben om ea on of .small 
kingdoms Uke Mstfeiua, Maheivsn^wm, and Jri^^EaUmkti etc., 
slmost adjacent to Kanatij. Several espbrnnions may be poatnla- 
ted for this ctreumstance. 

(0) Hiese states In order to save dwmsdves fimm bring 
sw^ away by die wac-ficemey of Hatsa nwst faeve ofiried 
tbetr allianoB at die very bq^ontiig. And Ibtfs, Who 
stood in dite need oi slues men, sstcnely tide w ted dadt 
contiaoed eristeiioe. We may riks J sl a nnh a m bass as an 
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AN OBJECnCMN 
Note A 


An objection 

A possible objection to our view waj be raised ia 
the title “Sakalottarapathanatha," given to Hat$a in Ac 
southern inscriptions. This has been intetptetpd as 
implying that Har§a “achieved the proud po^Ajj^n of 
being the paramount sovereign of the whole of NoMern 
India.”^ But there are grounds for supposing thlit Ac 
epithet does not bear any geographic^ signifi«^a,. 
There is mention of anoAer “SakalottarapaAanatha” in 
the inscriptions of Gdukya Vinayaditya,* and Ac sug- 


instance. The Uft informs us that Hai^a charged its king, 
Wu-ti, to escort Yuan Chwang in safety to & frontiers, 
whereas from the Kfcords we learn that a former ruler of 
Jalandhara was on terms of close friendship with the 
king of ‘*Mid-India’’ (See anti). 

{b) The kings of these territories may hay^ been conquered 
and sub^uently reinstated by Hat^a, having ac^)ted 
his nominal suzerainty. SimUarly, we ate told in die 
Allahabad pillar inscription (C J.I., III» No. I, p. 14) 
that Samudragupta ** established (a;g;ain) many royal 
families^ fdlen and deprived of sovereignty.^* 

(r) The existence of certain kingdoms on the southern route 
at the time of Yuan Chwang is* also in no way ifl- 
compatible with Harm’s southern canmaigas. They 
must have given a passage to the latter*s mrees througl 
their territories to escape incurring his wrath. Or 
if they had submitted to his yoke previou$lv» they ma} 
have taken advantage of Hart^^s discomfiture wher 
ytrarring against Pulakeri II. Yuan Chwang visited these 
p^ after this event, and it is certain from his des- 
cription that these territoriqt were then under their 
native rulers. 


iHwya,p. 45. 

* Compare for example , ^ ^ ^ 

S uited the insignia of supreme dominkm by orusli^ the lord 
il ^ region of die North** (Siikal-ottaf^^ 
opftrjjita)— /ad IX, p. 119; VP, fp. 


Vinayfd^ Satjriira^ 



HARSA AND THE FAR SOUTH m 

gested idcDtibtioo is that in ail {tfobabili^ he was 
one of the successors of MahMjSd^ja Adi^ena in 
the Later Gupta line of Magadha. In this case, however, 
it is known beytuid doubt that his donuniom did not 
comprise the whole of Northern India. It is thus 
evident that the expression ‘'SakalotnuapathanStha” was 
used in a vague and loose way, tmd did not necessarily 
connote the whole of the region extending £tom the 
Himalayas to the Vindhya ranges. 


Note B 

Ham and the Far Swtb 

In connection with the, topic of the extent of the 
Kanauj kingdom, we may also take notice of the 
following lines in praise of Harsa, attributed to Mayura, 
who is reputed to have been the &thet-in>iaw of Bana : 

“Bhupalah SaiiUiaskarSnvayabhuvah ke nama 

nisiditah, 

Bhartiram punar ekaih eva hi bhuvas tram deva 

manylmahe, 

Yenahgam patimf$ya Kuntalath athSkfsya vyudasyi- 

yataih, 

Colaih pr^a ca Madhyaddaih adhuna KSikyim 

karahpatitap.”* 

It is thought that reference is here n^e to the 
southern conquests of Hat^ as fer as Kuntala, Go]a, 
and KaficL 

Support for this view is further found in the Gad- 
demane inscription, in whidi we come across the fol- 
lowing passage in characters of Ac ydi century : 

> VaUsMarfew’i SMifitiraS, ed, Peterson, {BcudMy, titfy 
^ ^ 4*7! ^ fStf. J0«srr., 

'W* P*7M. 
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har§a and the far south 

“Svasti Sri Sila-aditj^ di^-lAarggau iUcevajan 

a^galaJ^takan, 

P6calke rare Pettani SatyaAkan a(tu]a^taiii bedatc 

Mahendran, 

Be^ara rayata Malappara Kalegadu}e vividu svar- 

ggala|^ 

Kkeridan bejeya ma}a kadon kalyfinain akfce a|iy<j|n 

pafic-fflto.V 

It mentions the death of one Petpuii Satyadka^ 
while engaged in a fight against some Be^ chiefe, when 
Slladitya invaded the south, and Mal^ndta took to 
flight. It is supposed that the name SilSditya refers to 
Harsa of Kanauj, and Mahendra to his Pallava contem- 
porary Mahendeavarman 1.^ 

The theory of Harsa’s invasion of the south does 
not, however, seem to rest on solid foundations. Firstly, 
the identification of Siladi^ with Har$a is far from 
certain. Dr. R. C. Majumdai identifies him with 
Yuvaraja Srya^raya Siladitya, who lived in the second 
half of the yth century a. d., and Mahendra with Mahen- 
dravarman II, on the ground that there was “constant 
hostility between the <^ukyas and the Pallavas” about 
this period.’ Secondly, it does not seem probable that 
Harsa could play the rdle of a second Samodragapta, 
or t^t his victorious arms could penetrate so fiur south, 
when at the very frontiers of the Deccan he had to 
bear the humiliation of an imomioioas defeat at the 
hmds of Pulakeii IT, who a!^ Haims to have won a 
victory a^inst the Pallava king. Thirdly, the passage 
(^Mayuta has hardly any air of rtsdity and appeals 
as “praise in the conventional emggerated style of a 


Dec. 


* Am, Rep. Mjsm Artk i9a<. p. tj; hd. Hitf. 
» *9*7, pp. 788^19. 

• Jnd. Hist. V, 19x9, p. »j j. 
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poet, given to panning, and without any refetence to 
Bstoiical acoatacy.” 


Not® C 
Tfx Harfa tra 

The find^ts of the inscdptioi:^ supposed to be 
dated in the Hat$a eta also do not militate against the 
view set forth above. These records reay m dassi- 
ged as follows : 

(tf) Two inscriptions of Har^ himself. Nos. ;z8 
and 5Z9.* 

(b) An mscdption of Adityasenaof Magadha, No. 
535- 

(/) Four nusoellaneous inscriptions. Nos. 543, 
J45 to 547- 

{d) Ahar stone inscription* and Pan^va-ka-kihl 
fragmentary stone inscription.* The two 
inscriptions of Har$a come from Banskhera 
and Madhuban in the Shahjahanpur and 
Azamgarh districts of the present United 
Provinces respec^vdiy. The inscription of 
Adityasena was discovered in Shahpur in the 

^ The nntnben tefee to Kidhom’s list (^. V, Appei^, 

PP 75*75). We have tHooitted hexe the two Pntihata inscn^toos 
Nos. 542 and 544, whidi have been soooesshilly demonstrated 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandatkat to be dated in the Viktania eia 
(/• B. B. R. A. XXI, fp. 405 fk devea Nonlese ins* 

criptions Nos. 5)0-554 and 556i*54x, which- axe dated in some 
lool eta, as discnssed ebewhm It is to be obsetved that Dt. 
Kielhom also docdited this anaipthui, and he pat a qwOT madt 
gainst eads of diem (J^ M, V, Axmendiz, pp. 7)-74)* See also 
Dr, R. c M a ja mdaf, J. fl,jO. X ^ 15a), pp. )za-a5, tm diis 
point. 

hi., XIX. pp. )a- 4 a. 

* A4r>M««w Afai s a tar Bipsef, 1914, p. ). 
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district of Patna. Those of die diitd category 
have been found in difiercnt localities. One 
comes from Nirmand in the Sutlq district; 
one from Khajutaho, not fat from the borders 
of modern United Provinces; the third from 
Pehoa in the Kamal district; and the last from 
Panjaur in Thanesvar. Lasdy, Ahat is in the 
Bulandshahr district, U, P., and P4n<^va-ka- 
kila is in Delhi. Thus excluding ^ records 
of Har?a there are only seven wmcn are said 
to use the Har§a eta, although noiw of them 
refers to the era as such; and it is remarkable 
that all of them come from places ^t were 
within the limits of the K^dj kiikdom at 
this time. Hence even if it be held that an 
era could be employed in those territories 
only, which were once within the jurisdiction 
of its originator, the evidence of the findspots 
of these inscriptions is fully in accord with our 
conclusions.^ 


Note D 

Chronology of Harsa*s Campaigns 

There is a remark of Yuan Qiwang that “Harja 
waged incessant warfare until in six years he had brought 
the Five Indias under allegiance,”* whidi has unfortu- 
nately been the source of some error in history. 
Relying on it Dr. R. K. Mookerji states that **we may 
assume that all his (Har§a’s) conquests were over by about 

^ Albemni, too, notes dut the Hatfa eta was used in his time 
in “Mathura and the country of IQanauj” (Sachau, Eng. Ttans., 
n» P- O' 

•Wattm, I, p. 34j; Beal, I, p. aij. 
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A. D. 6 tz» smd dut lie had become king six veaes eadier 
(the pcfiod of ^ conquesta) in A. ». 606.*^ He adds 
further ; **it u dim reasonable to condtode... that 
Hate’s vats with Vallabhi and Pulake^i took place 
witUtt A. J>. 6tz** This assumption, however, seems 
gratoitom and open to several objections. First, it is 

S ite needless and baseless to suppose that Yuan 
wang*8 “six years” b^aa in a.d. 6od, the year of 
Harsa’s accession, and ended in a. d. 6x2. Secondly, it 
would involve a discrepancy since the term ‘Tive Indm,” 
as canned abov^ inmUes sovereignty over Gauda 
and C 5 rissa also, but we have on the other hand positive 
evidence in die Qanjam inscription that his inveterate 
enemy Saiadka was Nourishing m these regions as late as 
the year 619 a. d. Thirdly, we know that Pdaked II 
came to the throne about the year 609-10 a« o., and it 
would indeed be almost a miracle if at die very start 
of his career and with his position still unconsolidated 
at home, the Calukya monarch inflicted a crmhing 
defeat on Harfa, who already had — as alleged — ^become 
“lord of the Five Indias.” 

The learned Professor dtes the authority of Dr. 
Fleet who was of opinion that the Haidarabm grant, 
dated in the third year of PuJake^s B^ 0 d 3 ^eJka or ins- 
tallation in the sovetdgnty in die ^ka sa/atiat 554 
expired or 612 a. d., implied “by die tide wl^ 
Pulaketi acquired by his victory over him (Harsa), 
that that victory h^ then already been achieved.”* 
Now, what does the Haidarabad grant testify? It in- 
forms us that Pulaketi 11 acquired the tide of Panune^ 
vara “by defeating Imstile kings, who had applied diem- 
selves(ora hostile king vho had applied himsdf} to 

» Harfa, p. }6, Note I; see also C V. Vaidya, H. M. H. I, I, 

p. 13. 

*Fket, Kmumz DisMttit 351, 356. 
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the contest of a bundled battles.”^ Since the sufasetfoem 
p eCT H* state mote specifically that he aeqaited k *%y 
defeating the ^orious Hatfavaudhana, d» wailike lord 
of all region of the North,” it is 'widi semae plausibiltty 
argued that the conflict, which aca>rding to the Hsddara- 
bad grant won this title for PulakeSi, was against Hat§a 
himself, and that it occurred about A,i>. 6x2, the date 
of the epigraph. If this, howcvei; were a feet, would 
it not be inexplicable why Haxfavanlhana*s j ixame is 
not mentioned in the earlier Haidambad grant, land finds 
specific mention— with kgitimate pri<fe fooWin the 
Aihole inscription of a. b, 

documents. In my opinion this omission goeslagmst 
Dr. Fleet’s theory, for it appears hard to belidsre that 
any of I^akeii’s earlier inscriptions would ignore tlie 
name of so great and formickble an adversary, and 
particularly when the victory was achieved just at five 
start of the OLlukya monarch’s career. 

The title Parame^vara was very commonly assumed 
by kings in those days after gaining the paramount or 
the imperial status. It was; for instance, adopted by 
Sarvavarman and Avantivarman Maukhari,* Dnarasena 
of Vakbhi,* and a host of other rulers. Presumably 
Pukkefi II at first assumed it as a re^ dde only aftd; 
certain preliminary succ^ses against ^ rivals and the 
consoli(kdon of riis power at Badatni. But when he 
subsequendy scored a brilliant triumph over Har^a he 
felt special pride in its possession, and thenceforth it 
became a sort of a secon^ry name or a stfosdtute for a 
name to him (aparanimadheyai^). 

At this point we must a^ eimlain the other 
statement of Yuan Qrwang that Har$a ^reigned in peace 

^lUd. 

> Deo-Bamutfk inscription, C.I.L, m, ax 4 -it. 

• Wd. Inti o d nc tion, p. 41; J.B.KK. A. 1 .. X, p. 79. 
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fot tbittf jma ‘wifiioiit xaiasg a wea|KMi."^ Thh is 
how Wat^m im tmskted tiie psssj^ bat ^ text 
does not aSfc»x to be quite deat, as fieal tendets it 
thus : **Afur tbittf feats his aims tinxjsed, and be 
gov^nnedevei^beteinpeace.*^ If Bears intexfuetadoo 
were accepted, it would convef the wmc that Hat$a 
catiied on waifaie fot thirtf v eats, aftet which ms 
autboiitf was established and be teigned in peace. 
If Wattets* tendering be cotiect, how ate we to ic- 
condle this statement of Yuan Qiwang wifo his othet 
information thtu Hat$a had made an attack on the 
Kongoda (Ganjam) region as late as a. d. 643? 1, there- 
fore, venture to throw out a suggestion. Ihe Qiinese 
pilgrim probablf meant that at the rime of his 
vint Har^*s reign had been peaceful intemallf, 
and the home-provinces had .enjofed the blessings of 
ordetlf government for thirtf feats. We know that 
when Haifa was cUled upon to oca^ the throne, both 
thekin^oms of 'num^var and iGinauj wetej^asring 
thiougn an acute crisis. PiafahSkaia and Raffavat- 
dhana luul died within a shott space of rime, and there 
weieperii^ somefoarsofa leocudescence of the HSpa 
danger, Mankhati dominions had also sulfec^ 
serious losses and levmses owing to the combined attack 
of Dev^pta of Malwa and Sa^Sdka of Gauda. 
Kanauj itsm had follen and the polirioi conflagtarion 
threatened even to consume his ancestral ki^dom. 
Haifa, however, instead of losing nerve at that juncture 
act^ prompdf and (fodsivdf , and bf his energf and 
militaif cours^ succeeded in overawing Sa^SiU^ and 
tecoveiing the lost gtcnind. Soon the stmm »ibsided 
and Haxfa tetayuhed intmnal securitf and stabilkf of 
government within a oompararivdf s^rt poiod. It was 


1 

t 


Wattws, I, p. 14). 
B«l, I, p. »!}, 
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to protracted quiet in the kingdom that Yuan 

Chwang makes pointed reference, sinc» uve also know 
on his authority that rebellions and internal upheavals 
were not of rare occurrence in those days.^ But the 
success of his internal government did not mean any 
peace to him in his foreign relations* He was frankly 
imperialistic in his outlook, and the Kongoda campaign 
in 643 A. D. proves beyond doubt that he had to under- 
take military expeditions intermittently almost till the 
close of his momentous reign* It is difficult ko deter- 
mine with certitude how long he took to annm Orissa 
and Bengal, but from the tact that Sa€a]!ika\ was in 
power till A. o. 619, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the event must have occurred after that date — say, 
sometime between 6ao a. o. and 625 a* o., the exact 
year of SaiaAka’s death being unknown.® 

Regarding the date of Har§a’s conflict with the 
mighty southern monarch, we stand on no less tincertain 
ground. It must have, however, happened before 634-35 
A.n., the date of the Aihole inscription in which the great 
clash finds unmistakable mention.® Yuan Chwang’s 
statement that the engagement took place when Har§a 

1 Watters, I, p. 170. Cf. **Rcbellion and regicide have 
occasionally arisen.** 

* Cf. also Ma-twan-lin, the Chinese encydopse^t; **ln the 
years 618 and 627 there were great troubles in the kingdom. The 
king 6iladitya made war and fought sudi battles as had never 
been before** N. S. IV, (1869-70), p. 86; see also 

/. > 1 . S. jB,, VI. p. 68). 

® Curipusly enough. Prof- jouveau Oubreuil docs not detect 
any allusion to the repulse of Har^a by Pulakefi II in the Aihole 
inscription. He says, “It is noteworfliy that the Aihole inscrip- 
tion, which bears the date 634 a. d., makes no meiUion of king 
Harsavardhana** fJ/j/. of the Uoccan^ Bng. Trans., p. ii 5 J 

sec also K. M. Panikkar, Sri Har/a of Kanam, p. 23). But this 
view is clearly erroneous (sec Ipelhaxn, /wf., VX, p. 6, verse 
23, line 11). 
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^ ioTsdi% ootmttto iKudba: «*»* jt 

^ pfObaUj afim ijis eastern can^gns ioA eoaowMs. 
Tims die eadiest and the latest liioita may be bet- 
ween 6*f-6f4 A. s., and tsns aiay; tfaet^ie, take in 
found tnmraeni the yauc a, jd. as the date cf the 
event.* 

iSee tlio Dr. A. S. Alteku, Am, Siaad. &u. bst., miT 
(i95*)t PP' Joe-oiS. Dr. t^aceot Smi^ hoPevet , oomectoret 
6x0 A. n. to be tlie a{iptoxiiBtte date for the fight (Early Hist, tf 
India, 4* ed., p. m; see also C V. Vaidya, H. id. H. I., I, P. 15}. 
Oo foe strength o£ foe supposed onusstoo in foe Aibofe inscr^tioQy 
Prof. JpuTtau Dubtenil wrongly asunis foe date 657>}8 for foia 
event (Aas. Hist, af tbt Datcaa, jSng. Trans., p. 115). 



PARTn 


CHAPTER YI 

GUmpses of Ha^fd^s Gomment 

It is evident £tom the foregoing atx»unft that the 
Kanauj idngdom under Har$a mostly eitte!|ded to- 
wards the east, and it was probably natural tool that he 
should aspire to control the territories lying W this 
side, since the southern routes were already mooced by 
the mighty arms of Pulake^ 11. In those early times 
the Ganges was the highway of traffic linking up all the 
country from'Bcngal to “Mid India”, and it was there- 
fore necessary for the commerce and prosperity of the 
kingdom that Kanauj should be supreme over this 
vast Gangetic region. Indeed, the tendency of its kings 
to conauer Magadha and even the territories beyond it is 
noticeaole throughout the course of its chequered 
history. Harsa succeeded in bilging nearly the whole 
of the Gangetic plain under his yoke, and the kingdom 
having thus developed into gigantic proportions the 
task of its successful governance became w the more 
complicated and difficult. It was an age of mutually 
repellent and warring states engaged in petty internecine 
jealousies, and hence statesman^p . and military sl^ 
of a high order were called forth to hold tlw empire 
together, and ensure its peaceful and orderly progress. 

Military Strenpb 

The first thing that Hat?a did was to int^sc his 
military strength, rath to keq> the unsubdued ki^doms 
overawed and to fortify his own position against internal 
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upheavals sad fonaga aggxessions. Yuan Qxwang 
infotms us : ‘‘Then tovii^ enlaiged Ms tettitoiy he 
incfcased axioy biringiAg the de|>hsiit ooi|>s upto 
5o,cxx} and die cavahy to zoo,ooo.*^ It was thm on 
this large and strong force that the empire uhimately 
tested* lliese hig^ jSgutes mig^t at first appear 
incrediUe, but there ate g^unds for s^iposing the 
maintenance of an unwieldy force was ^te usual 
with an ambitious Indian potentate. The force at the 
command of hfidilpadma Nanda is said to have 
numbered 80,000 horse; 200,000 foot; 8,000 chariots and 

6.000 fighting elephants. This huge force was greatly 
augmented by Candragupta Maurya, who raised the 
numbers of the infahtiy to 600,^900 and also had 

30.000 horse, and 9,000 elephants, besides chariots.* 
In the i6th century (1309-50 a. d.) Kri§na-deva, the 
Raja of Vijayanagar, led against Raicur an army consist- 
ing of 705,000 foot, 52,600 horse, and 551 elephants, 
besides camp followers.* Thus, as cornpared widi these 
huge numb^ Har^a’s army was small, and it speaks 
much for the effectiveness of his government. 

^ Watters,' 1 , p. 345 ; Beal, I, p. ai5. BSua says that horses were 
leciuited 7 from Vaoiyu, Araita, Kamboja, BhaMvija, Sindh and 
Persia” (Hr. C, T., p. 50). It is significant that both Bi^ and 
Yuan Chwane omit to make any mention of duriots in ibt$a*8 
army, althoo^ the latter authority speaks the four ttaditimial 
elements of the army in his general descr^tion (WiUtets, I, p. 
171). At one place BS^a refers to “troops of camds” also 
{He. C. r., p. 46). 

*We are tcdd that “the military guard the frontiers, or go 
out to pun^ the refractory. They idso mount guard at night 
round the palac^ (Beait 1 , p* 87). 

*Eerif Hitt ^ ladia^ 4th ed., p. 13a. 

* Sewell, PorptU» Emptn^ p. 147. Compare also the re- 
mark of Set^ : “I can only call attendon to the fact diat large, 
armies seem to have always been the rule in India.” 
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ALLIANCES AND EXmiTIONS 


AJUams 

But the atmjr is merely au arm of pohqr. 
secured and streo^ened ms position by other ^Tn»oy^. 
as well. He conduded an “undjdng alliance** widi the 
Wng of Ass^ at the very beginning, whidi gave Harsa 
^ hdp and co-opetation or a powerful ruler both in 
his etternd and internal affiurs. In andent India* as in 
mediaeval Europe, royal marriages phwod a very im- 
portant part m the politics of the country 
therrfore, cemented ^s alliance with Valabm 
termination of hostilities by giving the hand\ of 
daughter to its l^g. Thereby henot only 
vmued ally, but it must have also nnftan«- the 
of the southern routes for him. Further, he maimainec 
mplomatic mtercourse with the Chinese empire A 

had sent to the fang 
EiMcror of Chma, Tai-Tsung, m 641 a. d. returned 
in 643 A. D., accompamed by a Chinese mission bearine 
a to Har§a*s dispatch.^ His diplomatic relation 
^th Oima were ptoUbly meant as a counterpoise to 
the faendshjp that Pulafcefi H, his southern rival 
^tivat^ ^th the king of Persia about which we are 
informed by the Arab historian Tabari.* 

Harfa*s txerHons 

rtM, despotism the sovereign being the 
®***®,®“‘* of the success in administmtion 
nwssanly ^ends on his benevolent example. He must 
^^y laborious attention to details in oSer to infuse 
life into the g^emmental machinery, and to check the 

“ authority over 

have essayed the difficult task of superviskg 

; 4th eA, p. ;66. 

/. R. A. J., N. S., XI (1879), pp. 16J-66. 
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i^e a&ixs of his whie dominions. Yuan Qtwang 
iofonns us that *%e king’s xla^ was divided into tfame 
periods, of which one was given up to a£ut$ of govern- 
ment, and two wete devoted to tdigious worn. He 
xras inde&tigaUe «uid rite dt^ was too shoxt ^ fahn.”^ 
But in ^ite of this ovetwoix Hat^a was not content to 
tale fiom the loxudous sutioundings o£ the palace 
only. He fiedv went in the midst of rite |)0{^ce, 
albdt to make die impe^ decrees mote effective. **Ii 
there was any inegui^ty/* observes the pilgrim, “in 
the manners of the pe^le of the'dties, he went amongst 
them.”* Exoq>t daring the rainy season when it was 
not possible to keep on moving with a huge retinue, 
camping out being also prohibited by the Buddhist 
rule at thb time of the year, Ha^ insisted cm going 
about from place to place to “punish the dvil doers and 
reward the good.” We ate told by Yuan Qiwang 
that “the ki^ made visits of insp>ection riiroughout 
his dominions, not residing long at any place but luviag 
temporary buildings erected for hw residence at each 
place of sojourn, and he did'not go abroad during riie 
three monriis of the rain-season retreat. At the royal 
lodges every day viands were provided for i,ooo 
Buddhist . monks and 500 Brahmans.*** During the 
course of these touts the subjects must have been 
afforded opportunities to ventilate thdr grievances to 
the king. At any rate Bi^a infonns us ri^ during the 
course of his match against the Gauda king the country 
folk approached Har^a, “bringing to li^t imaginary 
wrongs of former governors, lauding hundreds of post 
officiris, reporting ancient misdeeds of knaves.*** While 

jWMtets, I, p. 144; Beal, I, p. aij. 

*lid. 

* He, C T., p. ao8. 
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Hai^a. halted* in cxttemdly unassu m i ng ^omtmedons 
buHt of gtass — ^hich wctc burnt whm leavitjgr— ^ his 
ptogxess was marlccd by pomp and oircunsstancp* The 
Lffe tecords that as Siladitya march^, he was accom- 
panied by several hundred persons with golden drums, 
who beat one stroke for every step taken, and this was 
called ‘‘music-pace-drums."* This method was j^erved 
for Har^a only, and no other king was pentnit|ed to 
adopt it. It would perhaps be interesting to not| here 
some of the places where Har$a appears to have cai^ped. 
The Life tells us that when Yuan Ghwang firs| met 
Har§a, he was visiting liiflEerent parts of the et^pire, 
and was camping as far distant from ICanauj as Kiir-shu- 
bo-’ki-lo (Kajughira or iCaJangala) in Bengal*. The 
Banskhera and Madhuban plates issu^ from Vardha- 
manakoti and Kapitthika (Yuan Chwahg’s Kapitha or 
Sankasya) respectively give us two more camps. Among 
his other places of sojourn were Pray^ga, Manitara 
(Oudh) along the Ajiravati river*, and Orissa*. Thus 
deny 4^ himself the comforts of the palace, Har§a 
toured round his far-flung empire to promote the weal 
and well-being -of the subjects, halting in simple 
structures of grass and boughs raised for the occasion, 
and known as “travelling palaces'* or “pavilions of 
travel,"* 


^ Watters, II, p. i8j. 

* P- 173 - 

lyz; Watters, II, p. 183. 

G r.,p. 46. 

* The fact that all these places where Har^a is known to have 
camped lie eastward or in the U. P. probably further tends to 
confirm our view about the limits of the ICanauj kingdom under 
Harsa. To the other places in the so;^ he went in the capacity 
of an unwelcoim invader, and not as^a ruler anxious' to relieve 
the distress of his subjects. 

•U/e, p. 173. 



am ADMlNIStRATlON i„ 

CivU admmistraiiptt 

Our authotities on Har$a uiifcfxtaiiiaticly ykld -vs 
vcty mMgie ^ta fojr die then exhfdtffi system of 
govemm^t. Pcobably Hat?a was agisted in the task 
of admimstiation by an advisoty covn<^ as &vouted 
and adwcated by ancient Indian poHttcal thinkers.* 
Accoc^g to Yuan Chwang, Hatja was invited to ac- 
cept tte cro^ of Kanauj the statesmen and minis- 
ters of that kmgdom. led by Poni; and it does not seem 
unre^naWe to believe that they may have continued 
to wield some sort of control even during the palmy 
days of Har?a*s power. The pilgrim even goes so fii 
as to assert that "a commission of officers held the 
land.”* 

Further, owing to tlie large ertent of territory and 
the scan^ and slow m e a n s or communication, it was 
necessary to establish strong centres of government in 
order to keep the loosely-knit parts of the empire to- 
gether. The outlying provinces were, therefore, put in 
charge of governors, as we are informed by the follow- 
ing passage in the Harfocarifai “Atra lokanathena 
diSammukhesu patikalpitah lokapalih,” i.e., “he, the 
protector of all peo^e, appointed protectors in the 
several directions.^** They were sometimes also known 

..c *•«'• Ka«t»lya’» ArAaSBsira^ Bk. I, ch. Vn, p. i* : 

Sovereignty » possible only with assistuuse.. A singk wheel 
m never move. Hence, he shall employ TniniatiwM anA i»at 
their opimon.” 

* Beal, I, p. aio. 

* HarfoeanM (Cal. ed.), p. ati. Compare also die Jnnaeadh 
ro^ inscnption o£ Skurfa^pta, which ^eaks of «<«»»«»• m- 
poinpnents ; "Sarvefu detSesu vidhJya gopCj^” Le.. *1>avimt 
appoint^ pnotecton in all countries.” (CLL, HI, No. ^ 
S*li?^*rT ““y* however, be remarked that the above pmsage 
m the Har/»af\Ua Oom not adi^ of an tuumddgimus interpcetatioiL 
hm is evkkady a play on wot^, and Bioadm oanmares Harsa 
wdi a great god, umo i^ppoiats regents of dw several qvMen. 
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Ham halted' in extremely unassmning consttuctioas 
built of «ass-vrhich ’arete burnt wim l«tving-a his 
orontess^ marked by pomp and drcumstatiof. The 
L/f records that as Siliditya mardied, he was acoom- 
psmied by several hundred persons with golden drums, 
who beat one stroke for every step taken, and thfe was 
called “music-pace-drums.”* This method was reserved 
for Harsa only, and no other king was permi^ to 
adopt it. It would perhaps be interesting to note here 
some of the places where Hatsa appears to have o^pped. 
The Life tells os that when Yuan Oiwang fir^t met 
Harja, he was visiting different parts of the ei^irc, 
and was camping as far distant from iCanauj as Ki$^shu~ 
ho-ki-lo (Kajughira or Kajangala) in Bengal* The 
Banskhera and Madhuban plates issu^ from Vardha- 
manakoti and Kapitthika (Yuan Chwahg’s Kapitha or 
Sankasya) respectively give us two more camps. Among 
his other places of sojourn were Pray^, Manitara 
(Oudh) along the Ajiravad river*, and Orissa*. Thus 
denyhig himself the comforts of the palace, Harsa 
toured round his far-flung empire to promote the weal 
and well-being -of the subjects, halting in simple 
structures of grass and boughs raised for the occasion, 
and known as “travelling palaces” or “pavilions of 
travel.”* 

^Watters, 11 , p. 183. 

173 * 

172; Watters, II, p. 183. 

*Hc. C. T., p. 46. 

* The £ict that all Acse places where Harsa is knovm to have 
camped lie eastward or in the U. P. probably further tends to 
confirm our view about the limitt of the Kanauj Idsygdom under 
Hat?a. To the other , places in the sou]^ he went hi tl^ capacity 
of an^ unwelcome invader, and not as a ruler suudoos to relieve 
the distress of his subjects. 

I?}- 
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Civil aMmstraiim 

Oiu autlK>tities o& Har$a unfoxtoxiatdy yidd tu 
very in«i£;te data fot tlu: then exieftibff system of 
govemmmt. Probably Hatfa tm assistra in 
of administtation by an adtiso^ council as &vouted 
and advocated by ancient Indm political thinketsA 
According to Tuan Qw^, Hai§a was invited to ac- 
cept the crovm of Kanau] by the statesmen amd minis- 
ters of that kingdom, led by Poni; and it does not seem 
unr easonable to believe that they may have continued 
to wield some sort of control even during the palmy 
days of Haifa’s power. The pilgrim even goes so far 
as to assert that “a commission of officers held the 
land.”* 

Further, owing to the lar« extent of terdto^ and 
the scanty uxd slow means or communication, it was 
necessary to establish strong centres of government in 
order to keep the loosely-l^t parts of the empire to- 
gether. The outlying provinces were, therefore, put in 
charge of governors, as we are informed by die follow- 
ing passage in the Harfoearita x **Atra lokanathena 
difammu&e^a parikalpi^h lokapSlIh,” i.e., *%e, the 
protector of all appointed protectors in the 

several directions.”* They were sondetimes also known 

^See e.g., Kauplya's Ar^aSistn^ Bk. I, di. VII, p. 13 : 
“Soveieigaty is possible only with assistance., A single 
can neret move. Hence, he shall employ ministeo and heat 
their opiniem.” 

* Beal, I, p. aio. 

* Harfaeariia (Cal. ed.), p. an. Cmnpase also the Junagadh 
rock insoiption of Skaoidagupta, which speaks of similar ^ 
pointments ; "Sarveju deSesu vidhSya gc^tfio,” i.e., *^vmg 
appointed pn>tect(»s in all coontnes.** (C. J.J., III, Ho. 14, 
PP- 59, 62). It may, however, be cematlsd that the above passi^ 
1° the HarfoeaHta does not adi^t of an unambigcioas iaterpretadon. 
Ihere is evidently a day on words, and B&ga tuso ootrpaxes Haifa 
mtfa a gnat god, who appoints «^ts of die sevwal ^imcen. 
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*8 Sin»ntas and Mahas5inaiits»4 They law 

and order in the distant parts of ^ eiiqate* ^ ,must 
have been invested with considerable power. FUMbobly 
hOklhavaeiipta vns one sudi eovttajor or Ipcal iftlet. 
Tins assunrotion seems ittesisubk if 'die ^tscsttto on iea of 
the JHar/awn/i* and the Aphsad insedptbo are consi- 
dered in conjunedon. Informer maatbrnMicSbava- 
gupta. Prince of Malwa, as a youthful conq^mbn of 
£brsa at the 'Ihanesvar court; whereas from meliKttt it 
is evident that he vms ruling over the Magadfaa r^on, 
and is further credited “with the desire to asso^te 
himsftlf ‘with the glorious Harsadeva.*’^ Thia poltdeal 
arrangement was perhaps made by I&r^ etthet\ to 
reward his services tendered dutiitt the initial cruis, 
or to make him a bulwark against me affiteMbns of 
who was m power at least till iLD. Or, 
it may be that by the appomtment of a strong lieutenant 
b hCagadha, Harsa was only manmuyrii^ to further his 
designs against Sa^Shka’s territories b Bengal and the 
coastal regions. MSdhavaga^*s funily, however, 
declared the bdqrendence otMutadha b the confusion 
fbllowbg Harsa’s death, as we shall see later on. 

“Sbee admbistradon means many funedons and 
not one, which are moreover not restricted to a single 
place,” success b government must largely depend 
upon the efEdent organisadon of a Bureauemey. We 
may, therefore, bdicate some of the state-funetbnaries, 
dvil and military, that are mendoned b the Harsaearita 
and the insenpdons : — 

L MabasmdlmngtiAdiOidhitaf or the “stqtreme 
minister of peace a^ war,” who also probamy ac- 
companied the king to the batdefield. Bipa meodons 
Avand as the incumbent ksS. this office. 


* C. 1 . 1 ., in. No. 41, pp. U4, aoy. Ot 

niji-wriigami-yaflcchayt.** 
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II. MabSaladbikrita, or oilicer in supreme com- 
mand of the anny. 

III. Balddhi^tat or commander. 

ly. Sendpatiy literally “lord' or chief of the army,” 
i.e., a general.^ The Har/acanfa gives his name as 
Siriihanida. 

V. 'Bribadafrararay or the head-cavalry ofiicer. 
He is called Kuntala in the Harsacarita. 

VI. Kafnkay or commandant of the elephant force. 
Bana names him Skandagupta. Mr. Y. R. Gupte, on 
the other hand, says that KaUtkas “apparently mean any 
persons (officers, members of a religious assembly not 
generally held in respect at the time, etc.) who are 
disagreeable to the public.*’* 

VII. Batl (Pdtbtypatiy or “superintendents of 
soldiers’ barracks.” 

VIII. Cdta-bbatay or irregular and regular soldiers.* 
Vogel, however, thinks that Cdpi is equivalent to 
modern Car or “head of a pargana responsible Tor the 
internal management of a district for the collection of 
revenue and the apprehension of criminals.” Accord- 
ing to the same scholar MrAr, which is usually 
compounded with CdtOy should be taken to mean “an 
official subordinate to the head of a pargana.”* 

IX. Ydma-cefis or Ydmakxnyab or “womcn-watchers 
of the night.” 

X. Dfttay i.e., Envoy or Ambassador. His duty 
was to promote and foster friendly relations between 
different states. For instance, we learn from the 

* C. I. L, III, p. 167. 

* Ep. lad., XIII, p. 117, Note 9. 

*Buhlcr, lad, Aaf., (^, 1876, p. 115 Note; Fleet, C.I.L, 
HI, p. 98, Note z. 

^ Aatiqmtks of tbt Caaba State, Part I, pp. t}T-3Z. Iiidca|i 
translates the term as “OltiQ prad bhatah,” i.e., soldiets against 
robbers (lad. Ant., IX, p. 175, Note 41). 
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Harfocmta that the kii^ of Assim seat om 
to coodude aa “imperishable alliance^* 

XI. ’S^astbdrujaf litexally it denotes an offioet ■wb 
had to deal with other 'RijastbSms or kingdoms, U 
Foreign Secretary^. A be^ meaning be 

Viceroy or Governor, since in the Mandasor inscriptio: 
(Fleet, C J. J., No. 35) the term "Riiasdiana*^ is use 
in the sense of a province. The explanation of die wot 
in the Lokaprakdfa (iv), as given by BaQhlear, iil: “Ptaj 
palanartham-^dvahati rak^ayati ca sa r2ja8tn|i:dya^ 
i.e., “He, who carries out the object of pi 
subjects and shelters them, is called a RSj^th^ya.' 
From diis description it is dear that this offiop mu; 
have been an im|^mmt one and invited with considei 
able authority. It is, however, curious that in th 
Maliya grant of Dharasena 11 (Fleet’s No. 38) and i 
the Deo-Baranark inscription (No. 42) the Bijasthanly 
is mentioned rather low down in the list of officials. 

Xn. Kuofordmatya, literally a counsellor of tfa 
prince.^ But it may also be ^>lained as **lKamdrd 
drabi^a amdtyal)** or “one who was in the service of th 
king from the time when he was a boy.”* This offic 
frequently occurs in Gupta records, and so som 
scholars interpret it as referring to the princes of th 
blood royal “who ^rmed a council of the nobles, ao< 
who were consulted by the ruling chie& on points 0 
imperial importance.”® 

Xin. Uparika. This, along with Mahltija,wa 

^ Indraji, "Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, pt I, p. 82. 

^lad. Ant., V, p. 207. Accotdiiig to Dr. Steio, tbis oiBa 
was equivalent to a modem chief Justice Txaos. Bk. VI 

p. 316, Note). 

• C. J. L, ni, p. 16, Note 7. — 

* Bloch, Ep. Ind., X, p. 50^ Note 2. 

*Ibid., XI, p. 176. Bfihla tnuwlated it as 'ponces an 
ministers” {BuL Ant., IV, p. 175), 
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iQ title of the Xjorcmot of a pfovioce;^ hence 
[ts holder may be considered r<]aivalent to a provincial 
Mvemor. Probably the ^np^r himself ap^inted 
liis exaltnl fiinctioiruy. At any rate, sudi was mo case 
[0 the Gnpte thnes, as is dear feom the expression 
“tatpada-patig^ta.’* 

XIV. Le., the head of a Vifaya corres- 
ponding rooghly to a modem distriGt. We do not 
bow who s^pointed them during tb6 rdgn of Harsa, 
bt some light with regard to meir position may be 
thipVn on me basis of me Gupta recotds. It appe^ 
horn the Damodarapur copper plates that die Vi$aya- 
patis were known “tanniywtaicas,” and were diremy 
responsible to die provincial governors. They had dieir 
headquarters in AdhigthSnas (towns), where their 
offices (adhikaragas) were locate. Inese grants also 
leveal to us another interesting fiict that these District 
officers were assisted in their administration (samvya- 
vahara) by a Board of four Advisers representing the 
principal local interests of those times, viz., 

{a) Nagara-Ste^thin, who probably represented the 
upper ten of the urban population. 

(b) SirtbavSha— the chief merchant, peihaps repre- 
senting the trade-guilds. 

(r) Praithan;a-K.ulika---die chief artisan, who was 
die spokesman of the artisan classes. 

(d) Prathania-IGlyasdia---the diief scribe, probably 
a rqiresentatiTe of the scribes as a dass. 

XV. MaJbatiiire^ litmlly meaning one high in 
from which it presuma^ came to connote diose 

who were the recognised headmen of the village.* They 

hJ., 3CV, p. 13^ bii AKt.t 1910, p. stf. The Uft 
iu that or officid anldes me deagoadim 

(>ee p.,j*9). 
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■were prominent by either ability, age, experience, or 
wealth. 

XVI. Pramatri, literally “a person fit to perceive 
or judge” from toot ma% hence it may mean an officer 
entrusted with justice. Some scholars think it denoted 
an officer whose work was to make a survey of the 
land. Biihler, on the other hand, translates it as 
“spiritual councillor.”^ 

XVII. Daussadbanika^ literally one who undertook 
difficult tasks. If, however, this term is identical whli 
“Daussadhika” or “DauhsadhasSdhanika,” we may witlv 
Dr. R. G. Basak render it .as “porter or superintendent 
of villages.”® 

XVIIL BJjogika or Bdjogapati^ i.e., one responsible 
for the collection of the bhoga or the state share of the 
land produce taken in kind, as a rule one-sixth. Fleet, 
however, was of opinion that “in the inscriptions it 
is a technical official title, possibly connected with the 
territorial terms Bhoga and Bhukti.”® Another schtrfar, 
Dr. R. G. Basak, explains the word by “groom.”* 

XIX. Aynktaha, literally meaning appointed. 
This term was probably applied to minor officials of the 
government. The word “ayukta” or “ayuktaka” 
occurs in Panini’s Astadbyayl (II, 5, 40) where it denotes 
a person appointed to some small work of a special 
character. Dr. Thomas has also pointed out tliat in 
tlie Artbaiastra “yukta” or “jmktaka” occurs in the 
sense of a minor official.® It may further be held that 
the Ayukta^s were identical with' the “Ayuktapurusas” 
mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Saniu- 

* Ep. Ittd., I, p. n8. Note 56. 

XII, pp. 4}, 141. 

* C. 1. 1., Ill, p. 100, Note 2. _ 

^ * Ep. hid. XII, p. 43; see also Monier-WUliatns* Saatkrif Die- 

tiotttuy. 

•/. R. A. S., 1909, p. 467. 
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dragupta (line 26). 

XX. Mabipratlbira^ Le., Chief wafdet 01 Usher. 
This officer mvatiably finds mention in records, which 
shows that he must have been an important figure in 
the states of ancient India. According to the Harsa- 
caritat Piriyatra was Har^a’s “chief of the doorkeepen.” 

XXI. Pratibara or Chamberlain. 

XXII. MJmaiiisakaSt or justices. Or, were they 
interpreters of MimSibsd or sacred philosophy?^ 

XXin. DirgbSiihagfi, i.e., express couriers,* who 
“continually went and returned.”* They used to 
deliver messages pretty quickly, as for instance, we 
learn from the U/e that a messenMt sent by Kundra- 
laja of KimarSpa (Assam) was abfe to present a letter 
to Silabhadrft at Nalanda after two da]^ only.* 

XXIV. Jjekbabiraka^ ox letter-carrier. This term 
is also found in the Plar^acmta^ but we do not know 
with certainty whether it was s^onymbus with Dir^~ 
dhaga or denoted, a separate cuss of couriers. 

XXV. literally denoting TOing every- 
where. Tbey wete probably officers of the secret 
service. 

XXVI. Ori 0 i^S^apataUka^ or the village notary. 
It may be noted that it was the village notary who 
presented to Hat§a “a new-made gol&n seal with a 
bull for its emblem” on the occasion of his first haft.^ 

XXVII. Akfapatalika^ or keeper of records. Yuan 
Chwang also mentions that tlure ate separate custodians 
for the archives and records. “The official annals and 

^Ep. Ind., XIV, p. )25. 

* He., ed. by Fubiei (Ek»nbay, 1909), p. S2}; He. C. T., p. 145. 

I, p.'2i5. 

*L 4 ft,p. 169. 

^ He., (CalctttM editton), p. 600; He. C. T., p. aaj. 

* He., (Bombar, 1909), p. jt; He. C. T., p. 27. 

’ He., p. 274; He, C. T., p. I0, 
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State papers ate called aJlectively (or <»); 

in ^^^^s*** good and bad are recorded, and instances of 
public calamity and good fortime are set forth in 
detail/’i 

XXVm. MahakfapataladlnkaratiaiinkriUit i.e., o£Bce 
of “one appointed to me post of notary-in-chief. This 
ex pression occurs in the Banskhera and h^ulhuban 
copper plates, which respectively name this officer 
Mahasamanta Maharaja BMnu and SSmanta MahSrii^ 
ISvaragupta. 

XXIX. Pustakakrit or PMStakrit,* In the Da^ 
modarapur copper plates the term “Pustapala** occurs^' 
According to Dr. R. G. Basak they were “those who 
were tqad: aware of the title to all lands. The Govt, 
sanctioned land-sales only after these record-keepers 
had, on receipt of application from purchasers, deter- 
mined the title to the land under proposal of transfer 
and sent in their report to the government.” (£*. 
/»/., XV, p. 128). 

XXX. LeJeAaka, or writer^ 

XXXI. Karapi or Karapika, i.e., clerk.* He was 
probably responsible for drafting documents (Kara^). 
It is worth noticing that certain Candrisenlya Kiyastha 
Prabhus of the DKxan, who are supposed to have 
migrated ftom Oudh in the United Provinces, still b^ 
the surname Karpika or Kara^ika.* 

XXXn. DSfaka. This was the designation of an 
officer employed in cotmecdon with formal grants. 
His duty, as remarked by Fleet, “was to carry, not the 
actual charter itself, for delivery into the hand of the 
grantee but the king’s sanction and order to the local 

2 Wattcn, I, p. 154. 

eA by FOb^ (Bombay, 1909), p. ^ Hf. C. T., p. jj. 

*He.,p. 174; Hr. C. T., p. 198. 

• laA, XVin, p. Z24, Note I. 
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oflScials, whose duty it then was to have the chattet 
dtawn up and ddiveied.”^ The DSfaAa of the Bans- 
kheta copper plate was M^pramatS Mahls3nianta-Sd- 
Skandagupta. It was signed by Hat$a himself, as is 
cleat from the expression *‘Svahasto mama Mahatiji- 
dhiraja Sd-Har$asya” i.e., **given under my own hand 
and seaL” 

XXXm. also mentions the Adhyaf^aSt which 
shows that probably the subordinate officials were 
under their departmental superintendents. 

XXXIV. Sevaka. This term occurs in the Bans- 
khera and Madhuban charters, and peihaps denotes any 
menial servant in state employ. 

Territorial divisions 

According to the inscriptions of Har^a the country 
was divided for administrative- purposes into the 
following divisions : — 

(tf) Blmktif i.e., province or division, as for ins- 
tance the Sravasti or the Ahicchatra 

Bbttkti mentioned in the Madhuban and 
Banskhera grants respectively. 

(b) The WmkU was further subdivided into 
Vi^tyas corresponding to modem districts. 
Tbe Madhuban record gives us the name of 
Kun^dhani Viftya^ whereas the Banskhera 
copper plate mentions the An^diya Vist^ 

(e) Patiaka.* This was a still smwer territonal 
term perhaps of the siae of the present day 
Tahsif or Taluldi. 

(d) Oisra or village. This was the lowwt Unit of 
administration in ancient times, as it is even 

'C.LL, m, p. xoo. Nous 5- 

*S«e the Bansktww insciipticKL 



features of administration 

now. Wc have for example die Scmm-Kua^, 
ka-grama in the Madhuban chartex. 

Regarding the general features of the government, 
it appears that it was founded on benign principles. 
Yuan Chwang was impressed favourably, and he 
observes : “As the Gover^ent is generous official 
requirements are few. Families are not registered, and 
individuals are not subject to forced labour contijbu- 

tions Taxation being light, and fbipced 

service being sparingly used, every one keeps tp\his 
hereditary occupation and attends to his patrimoriy”! 
The people were thus left to grow in their own sur- 
rounffings free and unfettered by the shackles of over* 
government. Harsa being “just in his adn^stration, 
and punctilious in the discharge of his duties, 
society was not choked by a grinding bureaucracy, or 
overburdened by a heavy system of taxation. The main 
source of revenue was the traditional one*sixth of the 
produce,^ and “light duties at ferries and barrier 
stations,”^ paid by tradesmen, who went to and fro 
bartering their merchandise. The Madhuban and 
Banskhera grants tell us of other dues, viz., the Tu^a- 
meja (taxes depending on the weight and measure of 
the commodities); hba^bogakarabirafiyadi (share of the 
enjoyment or produce, payments in cash, and other 
kinds of income.® 

The enlightened nature of Har^a’s government 
may further be judged by its expenditure. It is indeed 
remarkable that besides other items, liberal provision 

^ Watters, I, p. 176. Yuan Qiwang does not mention these 
conditions in ration to any furticular kingdom, but probably 
he had Kanauj — ^the leading state of that time — in view. 

* 7 i/d.,p. 545. ~ 

*ZWd., p. 176; cf. also MamumritJ, VII, 130-31; VIII, 308. 

‘ Watters, I, p. 176. 

• Ep. lad,, I, pp. 73, 75; Xftsd, IV, p. ail. See also Iiifra. 
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xiras made £ot chaiiiy to iradoiu xdigions commimitics. 
"Of the royal land,** says Yuan Oiwang, **thcte is a 
four-fold division. One is for the expenses of 
government ai^ state-wor^p, one for endowment of 
great public servuits, one to reward high intellectual 
e tnin ence. and one for acc^ing religious merit by 
gifts to various sects'*^ Witih regard to payment of 
officials we ^ told that **minister8 or state and 
mnunon ofticials all have then portion of land, and are 
maintained by the cities assigns to them/* but “those 
who are enq>loyed in the government service are paid 
according to their woik.’^ 

Crimined administration 

Owing to the well-organised character of the 
government there do not seem to have been many 
instances of violent crime. Yuan Chwang testifies to 
this rather amazing fact : **As the government is 
honestly administered and the people live together 
on good terms the criminal class is small.*’’ But the 
toads and river routes were by no means immune from 
bands of brigands. Yuan Chwang himself being stripped 
by them mote than once. At one time, when the pil- 
grim had proceeded eastward from Ayodhya (not very 
distant from Kanauj) and was going down the Gmiges 
with about eighty other fdlow-passengers on board a 
ship, the robbers selected him on account of his hand- 
some form as an offering to the goddess DurgS, whom 
ffiey paid worship; and it was fortunately through the 
intercession of Nature that he escapi^ meeting a 
cmel death at their hands. We learn that all of a sudden 
a “black tempest** (t 3 rphoon}^ arose, which terrified the 

^ Watters, I, p. 176. 

*Wii/.,pp, 176-77. 

* Watters, I, p. 171. 

*9 
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pursued by the gang with drawn swords. ‘A Brl^ihinan 
peasant, who api)eared on the scene with eightjr ^med 
men just at the right time, however, saved their', lives 
and dispersed the robbers®. 

The law against crime appears to have been excep- 
tionally severe. Imprisonment for life was the ordinary 
penalty for transgressions of the statute law and cons- 
piracy against the sovereign, and we are informed that 
the prisoners were so cruelly treated that they were 
not at all considered as members of the community. *Thc 
Harsacarita on the other hand refers to the custom of 
releasing prisoners on festive and joyous occasions. 
Thus Har§a’s birrfi saw “disorderly crowds of freed 
prisoners, their faces hairy with long matted beards.”* 
The other punishments were more sanguinary than in 
the Gupta period : “For offences against social mora- 
lity, and disloyal and unfilial conduct, the punishment 
is to cut off the nose, or an ear, or a hand, or a foot, 
or to banish the offender to another country or into the 
wilderness.”® Minor offences could be “atoned for by a 

pp. 86-90. This incident dearly proves that human 
sacrifices to propitiate the gods or goddesses were then not un- 
known. B 3 na also at one place refiers to them {iie. C. T., p. 9^)' 

p'.yj. 

* Watters, I, p. 17a. 

* He. C. T., p. HI. 

* Watters, I, p. 172; Beal, I, pp. 85-84. 


plates, md iotop.B ^ k $m m 

“ eats 

had siadlaily to encounter a l^d of My b^dits m a 
Meat forest of Pa-M trees (PalS^as) near the town of 
Che-kia-lo (SaJcala). He and his comoanions were 
aII them clothes flud sjttci liotlv 
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moflcy payffleat.** Oidiwds by water, fite, weighiiig, or 
wi« ci*ett*»d as cfficicDt instnim^ts to deter- 
the infloceoce or gpilt of an accused person, and 
wflgrim ap^rently describesthem with 
^pioval.* Tte severity of the crkninaladministratioti 

no doubt largely respc^ible for the infrequency of 
^ioJations of the law, but it may also have been due to 
he character of the Indian people, who are described as 
f "pure moral principles.” Yuan Chwang adds: “They 
rill not take anything wrongfully, and they yield more 
than fairness r^uires. They fear the retribution for 
sins in other Hves, and make light of what conduct 
produces in this life. They do not practise deceit and 
they keep their sworn obligations.”* 

Kmauj under Har/a 

The prosperity and importance of Kanau), so well 
begun during the time of the Maukharis, grew tre- 
mendously under Har^a; and it siow easily became the 
premier city of Northern India supplanting FStaliputra, 
the older centre, through which the main currents of 
political life had flowed since the days of the Buddha. 
To the observant eyes of a foreigner it must have 
appeared as a great cosmopolitan town, whose inhabi- 
tants were c^^Uy dividra between orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy. There were one hundred Buddhist 
monasteries with more than 10,000 brethren who were 
students of both the “Vehicles.” Hie Deva-temples 
amounted to mote than two hundred, and the non- 
Buddhists were several thousands in number.® The 

* Watters, I, p. 172; Beal, I, p. 84. 

* Watttts, I, p. 171; Beal, I, p. 83. Pot a discassion on 
Hatja’s administrative s^tem, see wso Dr. R. K. Mookeni, Hor/d 
(P- 84 f.) where the author has copiouidy suppleinenied it by the 
evidence of the Gupta insetiptioos. 

* Watters, I, p. 540; Beal, I, p. *07 
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town itself had giown to enotmous piopotticms. With 
the tivet Ganges £k>wing down its w e ste r n baiC' Kanauj 
■ms above twenty li in length ai^ fonir ot five /; in 
bteadth (i.e., about five miles long and miles 
broad). According to the traditional practice the dty 
was very strongly defended by quadrangular walls, broad 
and high, and had lofty structures eve rywhere. “There 
were beauti^ gardens and tanks of dear watei^ and 
in it rarities from strange lands were collected**.* j'jjiruan 
Qawang is silent regarding further details of tihb ap- 
pearance of the metropolis, but the fallowing g^eral 
description of the system of town-planning mep in 
vogue may be of some interest in this connection: “The 
thoroughfares are narrow tortuous passages. The shops 
are on the highways and booths (or, inns) line the roads. 
Butchers, fishermen, public perfomiers, executioners, 
and scavengers have their habitations marked by a dis- 
tinguishing sign. They ate forced to live outside the dty 
and they sneak along on the left when going about in 
the hairnets”.* Thus people following'certam occupa- 
tions were s^r^ted, and these regulations must have 
doubtless been galling to. them. As to the construction 
of houses in Kanauj, we must here refer to the geneml 
character of Indian buildings described by ' Yuan 
Qiwang. “Thdr halls and terraced belvederes have 
wooden flatroofed rooms, and are coated with cbmum, 
and coveted with tiles burnt ot unbumt. They are of 
extraordinary height.” But the mote modest dwellings 
“thatdied with coaise or common grass are of bricks 
ot boards; their walls ate ornamented with ebtmm 
the floor is purified with cow-dung and strewn 'anth 
flowers of the season.*** Th^ were onthe whole 

^ Wattets, I, p. j4o; Beal, I, p.- ao6. 

! P- * 47 . Beal, I, pp. 75-74. 

* Watters, I, p. 14^ Beal, I, p. 74. 
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cofflfoitaBle imd simple, of in die words of Yuan 
Chwang **sumptoous inside and economical outside/* 
The houses of the tich were probably decorated and 
whitewashed on cetenmnious occasions. BSqs at any 
fate informs us that at the time of Kijya^d’s marriage 
painters **painted auspicious scenes** and workmen 
“mounted on ladders, with brushes upheld in theif 
hands and plaster pails on their shoulders, whitened 
the top of the street wall of the palace’*^ at Thanesvar. 

l^e wealth and prosperity of Kanauj was further 
manifest in the people who “1^ a refined appearance 
and dressed in glossy silk atdre.*’* There were families 
with great wealth. Fruit and flowers were abundant. 
Yuan Qvwang describes the usual dothing of foe 
Indians thus: “The men wind a strip of doth round foe 
waist and up to foe armpits and leave foe right shoulder 
bare. The women wear a long robe which covers both 
shoulders and fidls down loose.*** It is, however, 
remarkable that foe inner and outer dress had no 
tailoring. As to colour, foe people preferred fresh 
white garm&nts and did not at aU esteem motley or 
embroidered. The inhabitants varied in their personal 
tastes. Some dipped their monstadhes; ofoers adopted 
fantastic fashions. They wore garlands on their heads 
and necklaces on their bodies.* 

* Hr. C. T., p. 1*4. 

* Wattm, I, p. }4o; Beal, I, p. toy. Yuan Chwa^ mentioos 

four kinds of dotfas, via., Khe-sM-yt (Kaus^) or siUq Clhhm 
(K$aunia) or linen; Hm (Kambala) or woollen tasa^ 

Ho-la-S C&al ?) being a texture made ficom w wool oi a wild 
animal (* I, p. 148; Beal, I, p. 7;). Blna speaks of soft 

textures of linen, cotton, batk-^k, spid^s tbiead, mtislin, and 
shot silkfHr. C. T., p. 1x5). 

‘Watters, I, p. 148; B^ 1 , p. 75. 

Bina mentioos jewelled tings, eatrli^ a ecklancs, 
‘inlets etc. as ocoaoeots (Hr. C T., pp. 9:^ 97). 
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Lastly we aie told that the citizens wete ghren to 
leacoing and the arts, while they were cleat and sug- 
gc^ve in discourse. Thus says Yuan Qiwang in ptaise 
of the people of “Mid India” (wWch term probably 
stands for Kanauj and adjacent territories) at mis titne; 
“They are pre-eminently explicit and correct in speech, 
their egressions toeing harmonious and elegant, like 
those of the Devas, and their intonation clear and dis- 
tinct serving as rule and pattern for others.”' 11)16 
monasteries also at Kanauj were far-famed as repos- 
itories of learning. One such college was the Bhadt^- 
vihara, where Yuan Qiwang stayed for three monmif 
studying under the dire^on of Vlryasena, a celebrated 
doctor of the Three Pitab^.^ In short, Kanauj was 
under Harsa the centre of culture and crafts, power and 
politics, religion and riches; while its grandeur was 
apparently so great that according to the Cacb-Nama 
long afterwards the expression “you want Kanauj” 
passed into a proverb, meaning **you want the im- 
possible.”* 

* Watters, I, p. 153; Beal, I, p. 77. 

* Uft, p. 84. 

* English Translation, p. 32. 
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CHAPTER VU 

HAR§A*S REUGIOUS ACTIVIIIES AND 
REUGION 

Section A 
Assembly at Kanatg^ 

Gieat as was Hac^a as a ^ei and concraecot, he 
was gteatei still in the arts of peace, which ^*hadi her 
victories no less tenowned than wat/* One of the 
kttet class of events was Ae convocation of a gmd 
assembly at Kanyakubja to give Ae utmost publicity 
to, and eriiibit Ac refinements of, Ae doctrines of Ae 
]\^diayina, which had captured Ae imagination of 
Harsa on account of its lucid exposition by Ae illustri- 
ous pilg^. He, therefore, sent “ail>oidcr throughout 
Ae Arorent kingdoms that all Ae Asdples of Ae 
various sAools should assemble in Ae town of Kanya- 
kubja to investigate the treatise of Ae Master of Ae 
Law, of Obina.”* Har§a marched from his camp wiA 
his accustomed pomp and pageantry along Ae souAcm 
bank of Ac Ganges, accompanied by Yuan Chwang 
and an aiormous mukitud^ while his chief friend and 
ally BhSskara-varman, king of Ass^, kept paa wiA 
him on Ae opposite bank. Advancing up Ae river in 
battle array wiA Acir staff and solAers Ae two kings 
arrived at the rendezvous Kanauj, in the course 

* This acoooot is mainly based oo the Sfya-h and Ae Ufi* 
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of ninety days when the second month of spiing was 
passing.* On arrival they found there were tuready 
present for their reception "longs of eighteen countries 
of the Five lndias;‘ mree thousand priests thoroughly 
acquainted with the Great and Little vehicle, besides 
about three thousand Brahmans and Nkgtanthas and 
about a thousand priests of the Nalanda monastery 
Har^a had previously ordered two thatched halls, each 
capable of seating one thousand persons,* to be m»|:|bed 
at the place of the assembly for the accommodatioii\of 
the vast concourse, and al^ a precious tower, at^at 
loo feet high, in the middle of which was placed a 
golden statue of the Buddha, "of the same height ^s 
the king himself."* The proceedings of the assembly 
were opened by a huge and solemn procession starting 
from the king*s resting-hall (palace or travel), construct- 
ed for the occasion, and the main object of attraction 
was a golden statue of the Buddha, about, three feet 
highj which was carried on a gorgeously caparisoned 
elephant. This was accompanied by Ha^ in person, 
who attired as the god Sakra held a precious canopy 
or eouTfe, whilst his friend and ally, KumaraiSja, was 
also in attendance with a white parasol in the ^se of 
the god Brahma.* Each of the two kii^ had an 
escort of two harnessed elephants, laden with jewels 
and flowers,’ ^hile the Master of the Law and the 

* Beal, I, p. ziS; IJf/, p. 176. According to tte Lift Haey 
teacfa e d the cendezvous “in the beginning of the last month of 
the year^’ (Life, p. 176). 

* Life, p. 177. The Si-yihki snues that there were kings of 
twenty muntiies present (Beal, I, p. ziS). 

•Beal, I, p. aiS. 

•lbi^,lJfe,p. 177. 

pp. 177-78. According to die Shyte-ki the escort 
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chief statc*oflBcials were seyecUly moimted on a great 
elephant. There Wcre*"inotcover, three hondced odier 
great elephants reserv^ for the ;^rinces, ministers, and 
chief priests of the different countries who rode in double 
file on _ each side of the procession course.^ As the 
procession wended its wav Haraa scattered on every side 
pearls, gold, and silver flowers, and various precious 
substances in honour of the three objects of worship — 
the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha. On reaching 
their destination Siladitya first washed the image 
at the altar, and then himself bore it on his shoulder 
to the western tower, where he offered to it thousands 
of silken garments embroidered with gems.* Then in 
order were allowed to enter the Hall the princes of the 
eighteen countries, one thousand renovimed priests, and 
five hundred distinguished Brahmans and heretics with 
two hundred great ministers of the different kingdoms, 
while the unbwevers and secular prople were seated 
outside the gate of the hall.® These ceremonies were 
followed by a public dinner, of which all the people 
present, within and without, partook. This being over, 
Har?a opened the conference by inviting the Qiinese 
pilgrim to take his„ scat as “Lord of the discuMion."* 
Yuan Chwang began the proceedings by dwelling on the 
merits of the “Great Vehide,” and having fixed a subject 
for discussion he called upon Ming-hien, a sbamm of the 

consisted of five hundred war elfepbants . clad in armour. (Beal, 
1, p. 218). 

* Lifi, p. 178. The Si~ythki sSys : ‘Tn front and behind the 
statue of the Buddha went one hundred great elephant^ carrymg 
musicians, who sounded their drums and raised their nufsic” 
(Beal, I, pp. ai8.i9^. 

* Beal, I, p. 219, According to the Ufi (p. 17S) “the kii^ and 
the Master of the LSw, in succession, presented it with offiaongs.-* 

178. 
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Nalanda monasteiy, to give his disootuse. Hje ItOkstet 
of the Law, anticifMiting Martin Luther, announoed the 
subject to. the assembled people Iw a {dacaxd nailed 
outside the hall, which stated: "It there is JMiqr one 
who can find a single word in the proposition coTittaty 
to reason, or is able to entangle (die argument) then 
at the request of the opponent, 1 o&r mj head as a re- 
compense.”^ There was none to take up the challenge 
and Yuan Oiwang remained in undisputed possession 
of the field until night, when very well satislped 
at the event Har?a retired with others, having decl^^d 
the assembly adjourned. The next morning diey agidn 
escorted the ima^e as b^ore, and thus five days elapsed 
when the “unbelievers of the litde Vehicle,” mortified 
at the overthrow of their system of belies, entered 
into a conspiracy to take the life of the Chinese pilgrim. 
Scenting that his cdebrated guest’s life was in danger at 
the hand of theological rivak, the royal patron at once 
issued a threatening proclamation that “if any one should 
hurt or touch the ^ster of the Law, he smdl be forth- 
with beheaded; and whoever speaks against him, his 
tongue shall be cut out; but aU those who desire to 
profit by his instrucdon, i^ing on my goodwill, need 
not fear this manifesto.”* This stem announcement had 
the desired effect; and we ate frankly told by the 
pilgrim’s'biographer tlut “from this time the followers 
of error wimdmw and disappeared, so diat when 

* Lijif, p. 179. It appeals that such a formula was a part of 
the tn^don of these pubuc disputatioot. We may, u an mstance, 
also dte the challenge issued W ”a hetetic of me 'Slam-si' sect 
(Lokidya)” to die monks of Nalanda : "If anyone widun can 
r^te these principles, I will then give my bead as a proof of bis 
victo^” {Uftf p. 161). Yuan Qiwang emerged trhin^hant from 
the discussion, but instead demanmng the f wBwt of his van- 
quished o{^>onent he made him his disdple (JOsU.^ pp. 161-64). 

•L^, p. 180. 
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eighte en <iafs liad ^sed theie had been no one to 
entor on dte discussion.”^ 

Unu though according to the Life the ptogtanune 
w'as gone thiough successi^y to the uteet coi^sion of 
all hctetks and the joy of the MahihrSnists, the atxount 
preserved in the Si-ju-ki avers tnat the convocation 
teffliinated by startling incidents. It is stated that on 
the day of sepatatitm a fire suddenly broke out 
in the tower wd the pavilion over the gate of the hall 
erected at an immense cost. They were partly destroyed 
by the flames, when at the prayerfhl intervention of the 
king the fire was extinguished and the smoke disappear- 
ed making pious hearts thereby reco^se a mirade.^ 
Har$a then ascended the top of me great tower in com- 

n with the assembled kings to survey the scene. 

e was coming down the steps a fanatical heretic, 
knife in hand, suddenly tried to attack him. The 
attempt, however, was frustrated by the alertness of the 
king, who promptly seized the culprit. The princely 
train demanded tne would-be assassin’s immediate 
death, but Hax^a, instead of giving any such decree, 
with unruffled countenantx questioned his assailant 
about his intentions. At the royal interrogation the 
criminal openly confessed, "Great king! you have as- 
sembled the people of diSeient countries, and exhausted 
your treasury in oflerings to the Sramanas, and cast a 
metal image of Buddha; but the heretics who have come 
from a distant^ have scarulj been spohm to, Iheir minds, 
therefore, have been aflected wiffl resentmoit, and they 
procured me, wretched man that I am! to undertake 
this unlucky deed.”* Five hundred Brahmans, "all of 
siogular.talait,” were then arrested on the strength of 

®cal, 1, p. ari. 
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this coxifcssion, and being ‘^straidy questioned" the 
king they admitted that, inspired by jealousy again^ the 
Sramanas, whom he “had reverenced and exceedingly 
honoured*" they had fired the tower by shooting into 
it burning arrows, and had purposed to kill him in the 
resulting confusion. Their attempt having miscarried, 
they had hired this miscreant to lay in wait for the king 
in a narrow passage to assassinate him.^ Altho^gf 
the ministers and the kings “demanded the exter 
tion of the heretics", Har^a punished only the allc 
principals in the plot, sending the five hundred Bi 
mans into exile and extending his royal mercy to 
the rest. 

Whichever of the two accounts may be true, it is 
certain that the victory of Yuan Chwang in this assembly 
of public disputation considerably enhanced his prestige 
and influence over Har^a, who «verencing him more 
than ever, lavishly bestowed on him x 0,000 pieces of 
gold, 30,000 pieces of silver, and loo garments of 
superior cotton. All the princes of the eighteen king- 
doms, moreover, presented him with rare jewels.^ 
But the generosity of the royal patrons was baffled by 
the extreme abnegation of the pilgrim, who in a rare 
bnt truly religious spirit declined to acc^t any of these 
gifts. Har^a then requested the Master of the Law to 
mount a great elephant and go round the dty in com- 
pany with the ministers of state, so that proclamation 
might be made among the crowds that ‘*he had estab- 
lished the standard of right doctrine, without g^say- 
ing."® Yuan Chwang wim his usual modesty desired to 
waive this mark of distinction, Out the king said, ^‘it has 
ever been the custom, the matter caxmot be passied over.’' 

*U/e^p,i9o. 
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Accotdingjiy it was proclaimed throughout Kanauj that 
"the Master of the law from the kingdom of China has 
established the principles of the Great Vehide and 
overthrown all opposmg doctnnes; for eighteen 
no one liaS dared to enter on the discussion.”^ The 
whole multitude was immensely delighted by his suc- 
cess; some designated him '‘Maliayina Deva,” whilst 
others called him “Mokja Deva.”* 

Section B 

Qmtpiemal at 

When the spedal assembly at Kanai^ broke up, 
Yuan Chwaw began to make preparations for his 
homeward journey, but Harsa invited him to attend 
another imposing ceremony, which the soverei^ used 
to hold every five years at il^yaga at.the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna. The ultta-sacredness of this 
site “due to the crescent-shaped formation of the land, 
where the two holy rivers united, went back to the 
earliest vcdic times;”* and as it was thought “more 
advantageous to give one mite in charity in this place 
than a mousand in any other place,”* fhis spot had 
mme to be known as the “Arena of Quuitabk Offer- 
ings.”' Har^a e:^lained to his illustrious guest that 
during the last thi^ years he had celebrated five of these 
great quinquennial ^ributions of alms called the 
Mabi-mksa Parifadi and it was now time to hold the 

1 * 1 . 

*Tht account of the Pnylga aasembh' is' band on the Lift 
(Pp. i »}-87). 

*E. B. HaveQ, ]U4r k Imik, p, tof , 

Jj/*.p.ia4. 

It was abacilfed Hbt ^Ttdd of gieat (Ufit p. 

H or “the Gtttod Aitiia of Lugest^ (Wattm, I, p* 
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sixth. Yuan Chwang, although homesick^ was too relig- 
iously-minded to refuse Har^a's invitation to witn^s 
this display of charity wherein the accuraulated treasure 
would be freely distributed to the poor and needy, as 
well as to the devout of all denominations. He, there- 
fore, agreed to be present at that unique function saying, 
‘‘if Your Majesty docs not grudge his treasure for the 
good of others, how can Yuan Chwang grudge ; si short 
delay (in his departure).*’^ Attended by the **ld 4 gs of 
eighteen kingdoms’* and by Yuan Oiwang, Har$a\ then 
arrived in Po-Jo-^ye-kia or Prayaga to find already as- 
sembled there a huge concourse of people amounting 
to about 500,000 — Sramanas, heretics, Nirgranthas, the 
poor, the orphans, and the solitary (bereaved) of the 
Five Indias who had been summoned by an imperial 
decree.* The “Great Distribution Arena” was the vast 
sandy plain, fourteen or fifteen It in circuit, bounded on 
the north by the Ganges (J^ng-kia^ and on the south 
by the Jumna {Yen-mu-na)- The arrangements for the 
solemn ceremonial were completed before the arrival 
of the royal cortege. A great square space was marked 
off by a bamboo hedge x,ooo paces on each side, and 
in the middle “many scores of thatched buildings” 
were erected to deposit all the treasures (intended for 
distribution); to wit, gold, silver, fine pearls, red glass, 
and other valuables; while the less costly artides such as 
silk and cotton garments, the gold and silver money; 
were placed in “several hundred store-houses” cons- 
tructed by the side of the above. Outside this qua- 
drangle were pavilions for refreshments, and there >yerc 
also constructed “some hundrirf or so long buildings j 
...in which some thousand people might sit down for j 
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Besides these muneious esecdom, thete was 
the tent of Hax^ pitched on the iu>tdi bank of the 
Ganges, and dut of TM-Uhpo-pa-fba (IMmivabhata), 
(‘king of South India,** who had located himsdf on the 
vircst of the junction of the two mightf xiveis. The 
camp of the king of Assam was on the south side of the 
Jumna, wtuaeas the space lying to the west of the VaU- 
bhi camp was occupied by the numetous people who 
had collected them to leccive the loyal bounty. The 
proceedings of this grand assembly lasted for seventy- 
five days, commencing with a military procession of the 
followers of Har$a and of Kumlraiaja, embarked in 
ships, and the attendants of Dhruvabham mounted on 
elephants, which proceeded in an impressive array to the 
scene of ^ distribution. The "Kings of the eighteen 
countries” followed in the order previously arranged. 

The religious services were or die curiously edectic 
kind so characteristic of Hindu society and worship. 
On the first day the image of the Buddm was set up in 
one of the ten^xary shrines built upon tl% sands; 
Rowers were omied, and vast quantities of precious 
articles and clothing of the finest qmdity were lavishly 
distributed. On the second day the imatt of Adttya- 
deva (Sun) was worshipped with similar rites; and on 
the tl^ ^y the image of l£vata-deva (&va) received 
adoration, but in each case the i^fits bestowed were of 
only half the value of those consecrated to the Buddha 
on the openit^ day. On die fiourdi day began the 
distribution of die stupendous treasures thus dedicated 
to the service of the mvinity. To each of die selected 
ten tiiousand of the "religious ounmunity** (Buddhist 
monks probably) were given one hundred pieces of 
gold, one pead, one cotton garment, various dnnks and 
meats; flowers and perfumes. Duting the next twenty 

‘ p. 185. 
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days the Brahmans were the recipients of generous 
gifts- The next ten days were reserved for the, bestowal 
of largess on those described in the JL^e as “heretics,*' 
i.e., probably Jains and members of other sects.^ The 
same number of days were spent on bestowing 
alms upon those mendicants who had come from 
distant countries, whilst it took a month to distribute 
charity to the poor, the orphans, and the destitute- By 
this time nothing was left of all the surplus of tJ|i(e im- 
perial coffers that had accumulated in the previou^ five 
years. There now remained only the horses, clepl^nts, 
and military ' accoutrements of the imperial fpV^es, 
^*which were necessary for maintaining order and pro- 
tecting the royal estate.’’^ Then in imitation of the Prince 
Siddhartha Gautama at the hour of his great Renunci- 
ation, Harsa freely and without stint gave away his gems 
and goods, his clothing and necklaces, earrings and 
bracelets, chaplets, neck-jewel, and bright head-rjewei.^ 
The CJiinesc author, Hwui-li, informs us in conclusion 
that “all being given away, he (Har§a) begged from 
his sister (Rajya^ri) an ordinary second-hand garment, 
and having put it on he paid worship to the Buddhas 
of the ten regions,” and rejoiced that his treasure had 
thus been exhausted in the “field of religious mcrit/’^ ^ 
At the close of the ^‘magnificent convocations” the 
assembled kings redeemed by their money Harsa’s 
regalia, court vestments, and other costly presents from 
the persons on whom they had been b^towed, and 
restored them to the king. Har^a, however, after the 
lapse of a few days again distributed them, and thus 

* For an idea of the variety of religious sects, sec Appendix I. 

* p. 1 86. — 

■ IW., p. 187. 

^ Jhid. 
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estaUiisbed a xecotd in individnal charity and libetali^ 
hatcUy equalled in histoiy.^ 

Yuati Chwa^^s dtpaftm 

After the successful termination of the proceedings 
of the PraySga convocation Yuan Qiwang begged leave 
to depart, and his request was granted on condition 
that he wnuld stay yet anodier ten days as tl^ state 
guest of the king of Ksmauj. .Har^a suggested to the 
Chinese pilgrim that if he. selected the southern sea- 
route,* i.e., by way of Java or Stunatra, he should be 
accompanied by official attendants, but Yuan Chwang 
preferred to return by the northern road. Both the so- 
vereigns of Kanauj and Assam offered the Master of the 
Law every sort of valuabte gift; he, however, declined 
to accept anything ooept a cape called bo-la-U of coarse 
skin designed as a protection from rain. Thus he 
took his departure^ and Har$a saw him off with a large 
retinue for a long distance. He also provided his 
honoured guest with a military escort of “a king of 
North India called Udhita” to carry the books and 
images on horseback, but the advance being slow king 
Siladitya afterwards ^‘attached to the escort of Udhitaraja 
a great elephant, with three thousand gold pieces and ten 
thousand silver pieces’’* to meet the necessary e^>enses 
of the pilgrim’s arduous journey overland to China. This 
sepamdon from his spiritual instructor troubled Har^a, 
and three days later n^ in company with KumSraraja, 
Dhruvabha^ and seve^ hundira horsemoi, overtook 

^ But this sort of nmnSficence must have been a heavy drain on 
the treasury. Was i^'dietefore, responsible for the sudden cod- 
lapse of the kin^om after Hatfa’s death? 

* This was & route followed by Fa«hian on his return journey 
honw. It also shows that sea-voyages were oimmon, and I&isa’s 
administration was quite fiMniliar wifo the sea-route to Qdna. 

•L»Ap. 1S9. 
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Yuan Chwang in otdet to spend a litde more time ■with 
him before taking final leave. The great sovereign of 
Kanauj then commanded four Ta-h^an (official guides) 
called Mo-ho-ta-lo (Mahattaras), giving them letters on 
“fine ■white ojtton stuff and sealed with ted wax,” 
which they were ordered to present "in all countries 
through which they conducted the Master, to Ac end 
Aat Ae princes of Aese countries might provide 
carriages or modes of conveyance to escort Ae hfaster 
even to the borders of China.”* Thus Ae fame ah^ in- 
fluence of the Kanauj monar A had extended to f^-ofF 
lands, and Aeir rulers ■were ready to comply wiA his 
wishes. 


SEcnbN C 

Harsa*s religion and devotion 

From an account of Har$a*s benevolent activities 
we pass on to a consideration of his system dt beliefs, 
which urged him to scorn delights incidental to his 
position, and work untiringly for Ae moral progress 
and material well-being of his subjects. It may at the 
outset be mentioned that Har§a Ad not inherit Buddhism. 
His father, Prabhakaravardhana was an ardent devotee 
of Ae Sun, and “kneeling eastwards upon Ae ground 
in a circle smeared wiA saflron paste” he daily offered 
to that luminary “a bun A of red loAses set in a pure 
vessel of ruby and tinged, like his own heart, wiA Ae 
sun’s hue.”® This fact is confinned by Ae Sonpat seal 
and the Madhuban and Banskhera inscriptions, whiA 
apply the epithet “paramadi^Ahaktah” A Prabhakara. 
We also learn from Aese qpi^phs that Har^a’s grand- 
faAer Adityavardhana, and great-grand-fisAet Rajyavar* 
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dham ■wcte irotarics of the Sun. The Harsacarita 
further testifies that Hate's remote ancestor Pu^pabhOd 
“entertained a great, almost inborn, devotion towards 
Siva die adotadsle.”^ We have even grounds to bdieve 
that Hat^a himself, was in his earlier days a devotee of 
d« god Siva. When he started on his campaign he 
“had with i|eq> devotkm o^ered worshm to the adorable 
N!bd(ddQi,** am *l)estowed upon Brahmans sesanmm 
vessels of precious stones, silver, and mid in diousands.*’* 
At the time oi his first halt tte gmden seal presented 
to hhn by the village notary was inscribed with the 
emblemm ahull,* wmdh is regarded in Hindu mythology 
as the V^ana or carrier of Siva. Similarly, there is the 
reclining Nandi symbol on the Sonpat copper seal of 
Hatsa. It was ^o probably due to ms Saiva tendencies 
that he complimented the king of Assam through the 
latter’s envoy saying “to whom save Siva need he pay 
homage? This resolve of his increases my affection.*** 
But the most important testimony is that of the copper 
plates — ^Banskhera plate of the year zz of his reign s= 
628 A. D., and Madhuban plateof the year aj i.e., 631 a. 
D. — ^which definitely, call Har$a a “ParamamaheSvata** 
or a (kvout worshipper of the god MaheSvara or Siva.* 
In his latter years, however, Har§a appears to have 
inclined towards Buddhism, and eventually adopted it 
with a coating of a curious sort of eclecticism. It is 
difficult to determine what irmer feelings arid compunc- 
tions of conscience brought about this mighty religious 


* Ibid., p. 84. 

*Ibid,,p, 197, 

^Ibid.fp. 198. 

*Il»d.,p, iiQ. a. “Haiit-fite kairi-anyaih namasyati. Sam- 
vardhitA me pdm amunA iuuhkaipena...” (He., Cal. ed., p. 589). 

IV, p. an; I, pp. ft, 74. These documents tecotd 
Hate's gtants of villages to orthodox vedk Brahmans, thus point- 
ing to his Btahmanist proclivities. 
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frafnefi^rmarin n; but thcte sccms little doubt that his 
earlkt repeated calamities, his protracted cam^gns of 
violence anti bloodshed, his fondness for his dead bro- 
ther Rajyavardhana, a “paramasaugata,” and his asso- 
ciation with his sister Rajyaii^, also an earnest Buddhist, 
stimulated his interest in the Buddha’s gospd of peace 
and non-violence. Probably the philosophy of the Sath- 
madya school of Buddhism, of which RajyaSri was] jan 
emonent,' originally held the chief place, in Har^a’s 
ad^tions, but after meeting with Yuan Chwang a^d 
listening to his brilliant exposition of the doctrines Of 
the Mahay^a he transferred his allegiance to this 
“advanced” school. Thenceforward he stood as its 
redoubtable champion, and convoked a special assembly 
at Kanyakubja for the avowed purpose of exhibiting 
“the refinements of the great Vehicle” and of making 
“manifest the exceeding merit of the Master.” On 
this occasion Har$a also showed some amotint of open 
partiality and narrow sectarian spirit for the Mahayana.. 
He interdicted and stifled free discussion on the pretext 
that the Qiinese pilgrim’s life was in danger, and further 
oflered a slight to the chief gods of the Brahmans — 
Sakra and Brahma— by representing them as mere at- 
tendants on the Buddha during the celebrations. The 
Si-yu-ki even states that the assembled Brahmans, who 
“had scarcely been spoken to,” felt so keenly insulted at 
their neglect that they hatched an unsuccessful plot to 
kill the king.® It must not, however, be understood that 
henceforth Har$a became a sort of royal missionary, 
like A^oka, preaching and propagating the Dharma 
with the aid of his vast resources. On the contrary, 
he maintained the eclectic character of his public wor- 
ship, and officially honoured the Bxahmanical deities 
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of Aditjra (sun) and Siva in the Ptayaga gathering. He 
also made handsome gifts to the Btahmans, although it 
is tiue that the Buddhists had the first place in his 
scheme of charities. As proof of Hat$a’s catholicity 
we may add here the information furnished by Yuan 
Chwang that the former was accustomed to provide 
viands every day for 500 Brahmans along with 1,000 
Buddhists at the “roysd lodges’* during his tours.^ 

Among other activities of Harsa which betray his 
special favour and ^ked leanings towards Buddhism, 
we may first mention his “forcible” appropriation of 
the tooth-rdic of the Buddha from Kashmir, and its 
subsequent enshrinement in a Sangbardma in Kanauj^. 
Yuan Chwang also notes some of Har^a’s measures, 
calculated to promote the well-being ‘of the Buddhist 
order and give an impetus to its propagation. We 
are told that “once a year he summoned all the 
Buddhist monks together, and for twenty-one days 
supplied them with the regulation requisites. He fur- 
nished the chapels and literally adorned the common 
halls of the monasteries. He brought the Brediren 
together for examination and discussion, giving rewards 
and punishments according to merit and demerit^. 
Yuan Qiwang adds further that the best and most 
learned of them were “advanced to the lion’s nitonc” 
(i.e., promoted to the lughest places), and Har^a con- 
sidered them as his spirit^ guides. Ihose who were 
merely perfect in the observance of the ceremonial rules 
were “lionoured with formal reverence.” But others 
guilty of unbecoming conduct were “banished ftom his 
presence and ftom the country.”* Indeed, Har$a was so 

* Watters, I, p. 344; Beal, p. «i}. , 

•mpp. Hi, 183. 

«»?***’ ^ ^ ** ^ 
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in die tight didusion dissefflinsitkia of the 
Buddhist doctrine that at one timi^ having noticed the 
ascendancy of the Hinayana in Qmsa, he seoEt fot four 
eminent doctors from the ’Nalaada . convent in order 
to oveithrovr in discussion the u|dioldets of diat system. 
In response to his message Silabhadta, **d»c treasure of 
the true doctrine,” commissioned Sigaxamati, Prajfia* 
tasmi, Si^arasmi, and the Master ^ the Imt 
before they could start on their mission HiU^a sent Word 
to the e£Fect: ‘‘There is no immediate ^mue fet my 
former request; let them wait, and afterwards dome 
here.”^ Again, we are informed that Har^a erected 
thousands of topes on the banks of die Ganges, and 
Buddhist monasteries at the sacred places of Bud- 
dhists.* These structures' the construction and multi- 
plicadon of which was so dear to the heart of every 
odieving Buddhist in order to gain merit, were pethqis 
built of very flimsy materials, mad so they have not 
been able to widistand the ravages of time and nature. 
Itieir disappearance may also due to the fact that 
they lay in the track of the hosts Islam, and were 
mqiosed to their iconodasdc zeaL In conclusion, we 
may mendon some promul^uions of Har^a, which had 
a distinedy Buddhist flavour. The king <k Kanauj is 
represented to have “practised to the utmost the rules of 
temperance” and “sought to plant the tree of religious 
merit to such an extent that he forgot to sleep or to 
eat.”* He also prohibited the tsiking of life and the use 
of animal food under severe penalties.* Furdier, Har?a 
copied the benevolent institudons of Atoka, and “ia 
all the highwa3rs of the towns and villagm ttoughout 

1 Life, pp. 160-61. 

• Watters, I, p. 344. 

• Beal, I, p. ZI4; Wattets, I, p. ^ 
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India he efecied hospices {ptt^aJas\ ptovided with 
food and drink, and stationed there physicians, with 
medicines for travrilexs and poor persons round about, 
to be ^en Without any stint.”^ Thus Har$a anrid- 
pated me deeds of modem Christianity,* and his Uvdy 
sympathy with all erptures, human and animal, found 
powerful expression in the extensive provision of rdief 
that he made throughout his domimons for the sick, 
the dumb, and the distressed. As a result of Har9a*s 
benevolent exertions and untiring attentions there was 
a marked growth of Buddhism in Kanauj, tlmugh it 
was visiUy on the wane in other centres, while 
Fa-hian in the early quarter of the fifth century A. n. 
could find only two monasteries of small consequence in 
Kanauj, Yuan Chwang after the lapse cS just over a 
couple of centuries notices as many as a hundred “with 
more thm 10,000 Brethren who were students of both 
the “Veludes.”* 


1 Beal, I, p. 214. 

* On the sttengUi of a remark of Dr. Edkins, quoted in the 
AthenaeMHtt $xd July, 1880, p. 8, Dr. R. K. Mookeqi makes the 
statement that Har$a "had some touch with Christianity too” 
(Har/tf, p. 14 j. Note i). The learned Profi»sor, however, has en- 
tirely misunderstood the sense. The passage referred to informs 
us that the same emperor who welcomed the pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
Off bis ntsem from JsoM, laden with Sanskrit manuscripts, "received 
with equal fitvour the Syrian Christians, Alopen, and his com- 
panions, who had arrived in a. d. 639.” It is thus evident that 
we have l»re a distinct lefetence to die Emperor of China, and not 
to Har$a (See also my article in J.K.A. X., July, 1928, p. 619). 
The ^me misapprehension occurs in Ind. Ant.^ XII, p. 232, Note 

Max Milkers ImSw, What cm // /wi ns} p. 286, Note 4. 

*See A^ieiKlizl. 
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Yuan Chwang gives the following information with 
regard to the condition of Buddhism and other religions 
in the different parts of the kingdom of Kanauj at the 
time of his visit: — 

(i) Kihlshto or Kullu : "There were in the coontqr twenty 
Buddhist monasteries with above i,ooo Brethten of 
whom the most were Mahiyinists a few adhering Im the 
schools. Of Dcva-Templcs there were fifteen atill the 
professed non-Buddhists lived pcll-mcU” (Wattit^, I, 
p. 298; Beal, L p. 177). , 

(ii) She-t(htu-lu (Satadru country) or Sirhind; **hx and about 
the capital were ten monasteries, but they were desolate, 
and the Brethren were very few” (Watters, I, p. 299; 
Beal, I, p. 178). 

(iii) Sa-ta-ni-ssu-fa-h (Sthanvisvara) or Thanesvar : "There 
were three Buddhist monasteries with above 700 pro- 
fessed Buddhists, all HInayanists. There were also above 
100 Deva-Temples and the non*Buddhi$ts were very 
numerous” (Watters, I, p. 514; Beal, J, pp. 185-84). 

(iv) Su-l$i-kin-na ot Srughna : "There were five Buddhist 
monasteries and above 1,000 Buddhist ecclesiastics, the 
majority of whom were Hinayinists, a few adhering to 
"other schools.” There were 100 Dcva-Templcs, and 
the non-Buddhists were vei^ numerous (Watters, I, p. 
318; Beal, I, p. i88)« 

(v) Po-lo-hih-mo-pn-io or Brahmapura ; ‘*Thcrc were five 
Buddhist monasteries, but there are very few Brethren : 
there were above ten Dcva-Tcmples and the sectarians 
lived pell-mell” (Watters, I, p. 329, Bca 4 I, p* 198). 

(vi) Kii-pi-stmg-M or Govistoa : "There were two Buddhist 
monasteries with above 100 Brethren all Hfnaylnists. Of 
Dcva-Templcs there were above 30, and the secumns 
lived pell-mell” (Watters, I, p. 331; Beal I, p. 200). 

(vii) Ngo-bi-cbi-fa-lo (Ahicchatta) or eastern jpart of Rohil- 
Idund : "There were above ten Buddhist monasteries, 
and more than 1,000 Brethren students of the Hina- 
ySna. Deva-Templcs were nine in number, and there 
were above 300 professed adherents of the other systems 
Paiupatas who worshipped livara (Siva)” (Watters, I> 
p. 331; Beal, I, p. 2oo}« 
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(viii) Pi’lo-siofhna ot Attanjikheta : ^‘Thcte were two Bud- 
dhist mouasteties with 500 Biethten, all Malay&ia 
students. T*hcrc were five Deva-Temples and die sec- 
tarians Uved pcU-mcll” (Watters, I, p. 3 32; Beal, I, p. 201). 

(ix) Kaihpi-Pa (Kaplttha) or SanK&sya : **Therc were four 
Buddhist monasteries and above 1,000 Brethren, all of 
the Sammatiya school. The Deva-Temples were ten in 
number and the non-Buddhisis, who lived pell-mell, 
were Saivites” (Watters, I, p. 333; Beal, I, p. 202). 

(x) Ka-nthkM-she or Kanyakubja : *‘There were 100 Bud- 
dhist monasteries with more than 10,000 Brethren who 
were students of both the Vehicles. There were more 
than 200 Deva-Temples and the non-Buddhists were 
several thousands in number” (Watters, I, p. 340; 
Beal, 1 , p. 207). 

(xi) A-ju-t0 or Ayodhyi : “There were above 100 Buddhist 
monasteries, and more than 3,000 Brethren who were 
students of both Vehicles. There were ten Deva- 
Temples, and the non-Buddhists were few in number” 
(Watters, I, p. 355; Beal, I, p. 227). 

(xii) (Hayamukha) i.e., Daundiakhera : “There 

were five Buddhist monasteries with abpve 1,000 Breth- 
ren who were adherents of the Saihn^tiya school, and 
there were more than ten Deva-Temples” (Watters, I, 
p. 359; Beal, I, p. 230). 

(xiii) P(hIo-ja-ka or PrayiM : ‘There were only two Bud- 
dhist monasteries and very few Brethren, all Hinay&nists. 
There were some hundreds of Deva-Temples and the 
majority of the inhabitants were non-Buddhists”(Watteis, 
I, p 3<>i; Beal, I, p. x23o). 

(xiv) Kiaa-sbang^m or Kosambi ; “There were more than ten 
Buddhist monasteries, but all in utter ruin; and the 
Brethren, who were above 300 in number^ , were adher- 
ents of foe HInay&na system. There were more foan 

Deva-Temples and foe non-Buddhists were very 
numeiuus” (Watters, 1 , p. 366; Beal, I, p. 230* 

(xv) Pi^sbthka (unidentifM): Tt had above twenty Buddhist 
monasteries and 3,000 Breforen who were all adherents 
of the Safomadya 8dK>al. There were above 50 Devar 
Temples and foe non-Buddhists were very numerous” 
(Wattem, I, p. 373; Beal, I, 239-40). 

(xvi) ot Sravasti ; “There wefc some hundreds 
of Buddhist monasteries, of which foe most were in 

22 
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ruins : the Brethren, who were very few, were Sam- 
matiyas. There were loo Dcva^Tcimlcs and the non- 
Buddhists were very numerous” (watters, I, p. 

Beal, II, p. 2). 

(xvii) han-mo (Rima) or Ramagrama : Yuan Chwang does 
not give us any definite i^ormation excepting that there 
was a Sramanera monastery (Watters, II, p. 20 f,; Beal, 
II, p. 26 f.). 

(xviii) Kou-shih-na-ka-lo or Ku^inagata : TTie pilgrim is silent 
about the condition of both Buddhism and Brahinar[ism, 
although he mentions a number of Buddhist topeS. 

(xix) Po-lo-na-se or Baraks! : ‘‘There were above thirty 
Buddhist monasteries with more than 5,000 Brethret Uii 
adherents of the Saihmadya school. Oi Deva-Temples 
there were above 100, and there were more than 10,000 
professed adherents of the sects, the majority being 
devotees of Siva; some of these cut off their hair; others 
made it into a top-'knot; some went about naked and some 
besmeared themselves with ashes; they were persevering 
in austerities seeking release from mortal existence” 
(Watters, II, p. 47; Beal, II, pp. 44-4 5). 

(xx) Chan-ebu country (Ghazipur district ?): ^*Thcre were above 
ten Buddhist establishments with nearly a thousand 
Brethren and attached to the system of the “Little 
Vehicle.” There were twenty Deva-Tcmples, and the 
followers of the different non-Buddhist systems dwelt 
pell-mell” (Watters, II, p. 59; Beal, II, p. 61). 

(xxi) ¥ei-she 4 i or Vai^ali : “The Buddhist establishments, of 
which there were some hundreds, were, with the excep- 
tion of three or four, dilapidated and deserted, and the 
Brethren were very few. There were some tens of 
Deva-Tcmples, the various sects lived pell-mdl, and the 
Digambaras flourished” (Watters, II, p. 65; Beal, II, 
p. 66). 

(xxii) Fshli-cbib or the Vriji country : “There were few Bud- 
dhists, and the monasteries were above ten in number, 
the Brethren of which, less than 1,000 in number were 
students and adherents of both “Great and Little 
Vehicles.” There were some tens of Deva-Temples and 
the non-Buddhists were very numerous” (Watters, !!» 
p. 81; Beal n, p. 78). 

(xxiii) Mxhku-to or M^ac^ : “There were above fifty Bud- 
dhist monasteries, and more than 10,000 ecclesiastics, 
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for Ac mdst part adherents of the Mahayina system. 
There were some tern of Deva-Temples, and Ac 
adherents of the various sects were very numerous” 
(Watters, II, pp. 86-87; Beal, II, p. 82). 

(xxiv) 14 <m*na-po-fa-to or Monghyr : “There were above ten 
Buddhist monasteries and more than 4,000 Brethren Ae 
most of whom were Hinayanists of Ae Sammatiya school; 
Acre were above twenty Dcva-Temples and Ae adher- 
ents of Ac various religions lived pell-mell” (Watters, II, 
p. 178; Beal, II, p. 186). 

(xxv) Chan-po (Campa) ic., Bhagalpur : “There were some 
tens of monasteries mostly in mins, and Acre were above 
200 BreAren all Hinayanists” (Watters, II, p. 181; Beal, 
II, p. 192). 

(xxvi) Ka-chu-wen (?) K^ilo (Kajangala) i.e., Rajmahal : “There 
were six or seven Buddhist monasteries and above 300 
Brethren; Ae Deva-Templcs were ten in number and Ae 
various systems lived pell-mell” (Watters, II, p. 183; 
Beal, II, p. 193). 

(xxvii) Ifm-na-fa-tan-m or Pundravardhana : “There were 
twenty Buddhist monasteries and above 3,000 Brethren 
by whom Ac “Great and Little Vehicles” were followed; 
Ae Deva-Temples were 100 in number, and Ae followers 
of the various sects lived pell-mell; Ae Digambara 
Nirgranthas being very numerous” (Watters, II, p. 184; 
Beal, H, p« .194)* 

(xxviii) Sofhmo-ta-cba or Samatata : “It had more than 30 Bud- 
dhist monasteries and above 2,000 BreAren, all adherents 
of Ac SAavira school. There were 100 Deva-Temples, 
Ae various sects lived pell-mell, and Ae Digambara 
Nirgranthas were very numerous” (Watters, II, p. 187; 
Bea^ n, p. 199). 

(xxix) Tan-mo~lilhti or Timtalipd : “Of Deva-Temples Acre 
were more than 30, and Ac non-Buddhists lived pell- 
mell. There were above ten Buddhist monasteries and 
more than 1,000 Brethren” (Watters, II, p. 190; Beal, II, 
p. 200). 

(xxx) Kii-l<hM-su-fa-la-na or Karnasuvariw : “There were 
more than ten Buddhist monasteries^ and above 2,000 
Brethren who were all adherents of Ae Saihmatlya school; 
Acre were 50 Deva-Temples and the followers of Ac 
vatiouB lel^ons were very numerous” (Watters, II, p. 
191; Btal> if, p. zox). 
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CzzzO Wii-tu (Odra) or Orissa : ‘*Thcs*e were loo Buddhist 
monastcii^, and a myrijuJ Brethren* all Matoytolsts. Of 
Dcva-Tcmplcs there were 50, and the vatioas sects lived 
pcU-meU” (Watters, II, p. 19J; Beal. U, p. ao4). 

(xzxii) Kung-yH-to (Kongoda) or Ganjam ; “The people were 
not Buddhists. Dcva-Templcs were above 100 in 
number, and of Tirthikas there were more than 10,000” 
(Watters, n, p. 196; Beal, II, p. aoQ. 

It would be evident from the above eictrat^ that 
Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Jainism were the ptiSpcipal 
religions in Harsa^s empire. Of these the last wsfe not 
so popular excepting in certain parts, viz., Viisali, 
Pundravardhana and Samatata, where the Oigambaras 
were numerous. These along with the Svetambaras ot 
Svetapatas, as Bma calls them, formed the two great 
sections of the Jaina community. To Yuan Chwang, 
who mostly saw things through Buddhist spectacles, the 
religion of the Enlightened One appeared to be in quite 
a flourishing condition, although it had suBered decline 
in several localities like Kosambi, SrSvasti, and Vaisali. 
The monastic establishments, whose very existence 
depended upon the support and charity of the laity, were 
the centres of Buddhist life and activity. Of the two 
broad divisions of Buddhism, Mahayana and Hinayana, 
the former seems to have considerably gained ground. 
We must, however, be extremely cautious in accepting 
the figures supplied by Yuan Chwang, as it is very 
doubtful if a proper census of the adherents of the 
rival religions was ever taken; and moreover the ac- 
curacy of his information is marred by such vague 
statements as ‘'myriad Brethren,^* “some tens,** “few,” 
or “several thousands in number.** The pilgrim fur- 
ther says in his general descriptipn of India that there 
were 18 schools of Buddhism, which differed widely 
in their practices and claimed intellectual superiority 
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over one another'. 

Such unseemi7 controversies among the various 
sects must have weakened the cause of Buddhism and 
reacted in favour of Bfahmanism, which had been 
showing sims of revival and vigour since the glorious 
epoch of me Guptas. Indeed, at the time of Yuan 
Chwang its influence was so potent and marked that India 
itself md come to be known as “the country of the 
Btahmans ^o-lo-men-kuo).** The main strongholds 
of Brahmanism in the kingdom of Kanauj were Prayaga 
and Varanasi. Like Jaimsm and Buddhism, which in 
its Mahfyana form encouraged the worship of the 
Buddha and the Bodhisattvas, Brahmanism Mt^s frankly 
given to idokt^. The most popular Brahmanical deities 
then were Aditya, Siva, and Vism, and their idols 
were installed in what Yuan ^wang calls “Deva- 
Temples,” existing almost in abundance. The Harsa- 
carita gives us an idea of how images were worshipped. 
We learn, for instance, that on me day fixed for his 
departure Bi^ washed the image with milk and then 
“offered worship to Siva, with lighted lamps, ointments, 
oblations, banners, perfumes, incense, and sweet 
flowers.”' It may be pertinent to add here that this 
passage further informs us that the Btahmans were 
wont to kindle the sacrificial fire (Agni) and offer 
oblations by a profuse pouring of ghee “on certain 
auspicious occasions, if not daily. Hiey also held the 
cow sacred, and believed in the efficacy of performing 
superstitious rites in order to bring good luck.”* 
Another feature of Brahmanism was the multiplicity of 
philosophical schools and ascetic orders. Bam mentions 
the followers of Kapila, KansUia, Upani§ads (i.e., Vedan- 


^ Wattets, I, p. i6a. 

* He. C, T., p. 44. 

» 7 iw/., pp. 44-45; aee abo t^. 71, 90, 150. 
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tins), bdievers in God as a creator (AiSvara-kiranikas), 
and even athicsts like the LokiTatikas^. Similarly, 
there were different classes of recluses as those pulling 
out their hair (Ke^aluncakas), Paftearatrikas (Vaigmva 
ascetics), Parasara mendicants, Pasupatas or Saivas, Vatnis 
(Brahmacaris), Bhagavatas (followers of Kri^^) etc.® 
The Life also gives us names like the Bhutas, Kapalikas, 
Jutikas, Sahkhyas, Vaisesikas, Chingkias (Chudmkas).® 
They differed not only in their observances and bejitfs, 
but as Yuan Chwang tells us, even their garbs varied. 
“Some wear peacock’s tail, some adorn themsdves 
with a necklace of skulls; some are quite naked; some 
cover the body with grass or boards, some pull out 
their hair and clip their moustaches; some mat their 
side-hair and make a top-knot coil.”* In this connection 
it is interesting to recall that Bwa also refers to dis- 
tinguishing sectarial marks on the foreheads. Yuan 
Chwang speaks highly of such men as “promenaded 
through life away from human affairs” and devoted 
their time and energy to gain knowledge and spirituality. 
They were not moved by honour or reproach, but their 
fame was widespread and the rulers treated them with 
ceremony and respect. They got their food by begging 
and paid no attention whatsoever to thek personal 
needs and comforts in the pursuit of what they con- 
sidered Truth,* 


^ Ibid., p. z}6. 

* Ibid., pp. }}, 49, 236. 

• Ufe, pp. 161-62. 

* Watters, I, p. 148; Beal, I, p. 76. 

• Watters, I, pp. 16^61. 
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CHAPTER vm 

HAR§A as an author and patron of 
LETTERS 

Haifa’s claim to the lemembrance of history rests 
not merely on the fact that he considerably enlarged 
the boundaries of the Kanauj kingdom, but still more 
on the enlightened character of his government and 
his liberal patronage of learning. According to Yuan 
Chwang, Har§a used to earmark a fourth of me revenue 
from tne crown lands for rewarding high intellectual 
eminence, and another fourth for gifts to various sects.^ 
This oiheial honour and attention paid to men of 
genius or literary distinction doubtless stimulated and 
encouraged them to devote “themselves to a thorough 
acquisition of knowledge,” as the pilgrim himself testiites 
elsewhere.* The Ufe mrther records Har§a’s generous 
assignment of “the revenue of eighty large towns of 
Orissa” to a noted Buddhist schom named Jayasena, 
who had become the admiration of the age on account of 
his piety and encyclopaedic learning. But inspired as 
the latter was by a lofty spirit of sacrifice and self- 
abnegation, he declined even this tempting offer.* 

’ Watters, I, p. 176; Beal, I, p. 87. In this connection we may 
also recall Kauplya’s sc^me of assigning land to spiritual guides 

learned Brahmans (Artha/astra, Bk. II, Chaps, i-i, pp. 45, 4*)* 
Such grants of land are called in an inscription “Vidyidhana” 
H Anf., XII, pp. 193.94).. 

* Watters, I, p. 161; B^, I, p. 80. 

* Lr/r, p; 134. 
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Hat^a also made munificent endowments to 
Nalanda, the great centre of Buddhist culture. One of 
his gifts to this University consisted in the construc- 
tion of a magnificent Vibdra or temple covered with 
brass plates by the side of the principal monastery, 
about one hundred feet in height^ Perhaps a few 
words about Nalanda may not be amiss here. It was 
at that time the most celebrated seat of learning, jand 
the pride of the Buddhist world. Kings vied with ; one 
another in their liberality to patronise and endow this 
great institution. The iJje tells us that its structures 
were added by no fewer than six rulers in connected 
succession, t^., Sakraditya, Budhagupta, Tathagata- 
gupta, Baladitya, Vajra, and a king of “Mid-India.”® 
The sovereign of the country (i.e., Har§a) had also 
“remitted the revenues of about 100 villages for the 
endowment of the convent.”* Further, we learn that 
even the village householders rontributed their mite 
towards supplying the four requisites of clothes, food, 
bedding, and medicine to the resident students.* The 
whole establishment was surrounded on all sides by a 
lofty brick wall pierced by a big gate. The buildings 
inside were remarkable for their beau^ and gcuideur. 
To quote the picturesque language of the lUfey “^e 
richly adorned towers, and the fairy-like turrets, like 
pointed hill tops, are congregated together. The obser- 
vatories seem to be lost in the vapours (of the morning) 
and the upper rooms tower above the clouds. 
Nalanda counted on its rolls several thousand “Brethren” 
(according to the Life their number was io,ooo),* some 

® Ufe, p. 159; Watters, II, p. 171. 

•L^, pp. iio-ji. _ 

p. 1 12. 
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of whom , had eveu come ftom distant toieign countdes 
“to put an end to thcit doubts.”^ This high figaie 
is no doubt sttiking if we take into consideration the 
fact that the University was meant for advmced studies, 
and it was not an easy matter to get admission into its 
portals. Yuan Ghwang informs us that each candi- 
date’s fitness and schokstic attainmerits were subjected 
to a searching examination by the method of disqission, 
on account of which many of them had often to return 
disappointed. life at Nalanda was one of severe dis- 
cipline and earnest endeavour. The “Brethren,” we 
ate told, were very strict in observing the precepts and 
regulations of their order; they were looked upto as 
models by all India; learning and discussing they foimd 
the day too short; d&y and night they admonished each 
other, juniors ard seniors mutually helping to per- 
fection.® 

Lectures on various topics were delivered to them 
from about loo pulpits every day, and these discourses 
were so important and instructive that none of the 
Students ever thought of missing them “even for a 
minute,”* There’ they studied the “Great Vehicle,” 
and also (the works belonging to) the eighteen sects, 
and not only so, but even ordmary works, such as the 
Vedas and other books, the Hetuvidya, Sabdavidya, 
the Cikitsividya, the works on magic fAtharvaveda), 
the Sihkhys^ besides these they thoroughly investigated 
the “imscellaaeous” works.* During his stay of five 
years at Nalanda Yuan Chwang himself received ins- 
truction in **aU the collection (of Buddhist books), 
and the sacred books of the Brahmans.”* Among the 

* Wa«m, n, p. 165. 

•"Watteo, n, p. rij; Beal, 11 , p. 170. 

• life, p. lit. 

'fMi,p. It}. 
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specific subjects, which he learnt under the guidance 
of Sflabhadra, are mentioned the Yoga-Sastra, the Nyaya- 
Anusata-Sastra, the Hetuvidya^astra, the Sabdavidya, 
the Vyakarana etc., besides- such Buddhist works as 
Kosa, Vibha§a and others.^ Thus it appears from this 
comprehensive curriculum that the main object of the 
establishment was not so much to instruct the pupils 
in any barren and jejune system of dogmas and creeds, 
but to rouse them to mental activity and spiritual spl^cu- 
lation. The success of Nalanda may best be shown', by 
giving the names of some of its brilliant scholars — ^naen 
^of model character and perspicacious intellect” — like 
Sflabhadra, Jnanacandra, Dharmapala, Candrapala, 
Gunamati, Sthiramati, Prabhamitra and Jinamitra, the 
fame of whose abilities and learning had travelled abroad 
and attracted seekers after knowledge from all parts of 
the Buddhist world. Indeed, Nalanda had become so 
celebrated that “those who stole the name (of Nalanda 
Brother) were all treated with respect wherever they 
went.”* 

Harsa^s interest in literature is further evident from 
his patronage of authors of repute and merit. The 
most shining light in his literary coterie was undoubtedly 
Bana or Bmabhana, who composed the well-known 
Harsacarita devoted to the laboured and fulsome pane- 
gyric of his royal patron. It belongs to the domain 

p. IZI. 

■ Watters, 11 , p. 165; £ea], n, p. 17^ see also “Ti* Umtrsig/ of 
Nalaiidd* by H. D. S^kalk, ^(adtas, 1954). Among odier 
important centres of learning in the kingdom df Kanauj were 
the Ti-lo-sbi~kia monastery where "scholars from distant countries 
flocked together in crowds” j(Beal, II, p« tea); the La-to-mi-tbi 
(Raktavip) sanghariLma in Katnasimxna, the rendezvous of 
learned celebrities; and the Bhadcaviliita in Kinyakubja itself, 
where Yuan Chwang studied for sometime under VIcyateoa. (See 
iff/re). 
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of a wtiter on Sanskdt litetature to discuss his writings, 
but suffice it here to say that among Baca’s other works 
are {a) Candiiataka^ (i) the ^arvatipari^e^^ (t) and the 
JHadambari. Curiously enough, he left both the romances 
—the HarsMorita and the unfinished. The 

latter, however, was taken np by his son, Bhu§anabhatta, 
in the midst of a speech in which Kadambari’s sorrows 
are told, and the style of this later addition fortunately 
is an exact and skilful imitation of the first portion. 'Hie 
next member of this distinguished circle was Alayura, 
whose chief contribution to the literature of the day 
was the Surya^ataka. Chronologically antecedent to this 
was perhaps the MtySraSataka, since in the legend the 
latter is said to have caused the leprosy which the former 
cured.® That Mayura was in the court of Harsa may 
be substantiated bv the following stanza occurring 
in Samngdhara’s 'Paddbati and other works : 

“Aho prabhavo Vagdevya yan Matanga Divakarah, 
Sd>Har$asyabhavat sabhy^ samo B^a- 

Ma)rurayobi.” 

i.e., “So great is the power of Saraswati that even the 
outcaste Divakara became a courtier of Harsa on equal 
terms with Ba^ and MayGra.”* This remarkable pass- 
age reveals to us yet another poet named Divakara. 
Nothing tangible has so fat been brought to light con- 
cerning this shadowy bard, but his literary excellences 

^ Its authorship is, however, doubtful. 

* Some critics aire of (pinion that the SStyaiataka and the 
MayiiraSataka are not separate works, "but they are simply two 
different names of one and die same text. On the life wd 
works of Mayfira see “Tbt Stmskrit Poems of MajMra," edi^ 
by Quackenbos (Columbia University Series, Vol. 9). See Ibid., 
P* 60. 

* Compare Peterson’s edition, VoL I, Statm 189, p. jo (Bom- 
bay Sanslmt Series, No. 57). Also Pirab’s SsMsSfitaratmAbSH- 
digSra (5th cd., Bombay, 1911), p. 57, Stanza 37. See also the 
^okMmuktSoaU. 
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€ttyA achievements must have imfiiced to win him toyal 
recognition and favour.^ 

But Har§a was not a mere detadbed patron of 
letters. He himself appears to have wielded the pen 
with no less dexterity and effect than the sword. There 
are three plays, viz., the the FriyadarMka; and 

the ISIdgananday which are said to have been composed 
by a king named Harsadeva. This royal author ha^ been 
identified with Har§a of Kanauj, since it is contended 
that no other sovereign of this name can meet re- 
quirements of the case. Now, ancient Indian history 
knows of three kings, besides Siladitya of Kanauj, Who 
bore the name Harsa: the tyrannical king of Kashmir, 

who flourished between 1089-1x01 A.i>., according to the 
'Rjdjatarangint.^ (Jy) Harsa, the grandfather of king Bhoja 
of Dhara, \circa 947-^7^ A. i>.). (r) Har§a-Vikramaditya 

of Ujjain^, identified with YaSod^rman of Malwa by 
Dr. Hoer^e^. Of these, the first two can easily be 
ruled out owing to chronological difficulties presented 
by these works being mentioned and quoted by earlier 
writers- Damodaragupta, who lived under Jayapida of 
Kashmir (779-8 ro a. i>.) mentions in his work, the 
Kuttanimata (w. S^ 6 F), the story and performsmee of the 
'Bjaindvali^ which he ascribes to a king. Dr. Keith further 
points out that the poet Magha, who may be assigned... 
to about A. o. 700, knew me Ndgdhaffdkz^ **to which a 
reference is made in his Kavya (xoc, 44)/^® Regarding 
the claims of the third Harfa mention^ above, we may 
say that according to Kalhana, Har^a wjs^ only his 
secondary name, and Vikramaditya was his tide. It 

^ Dr. Keith notes that some poems of am preserved 

(fZlas steal Saaskrit hdteratur*^ p. tap). 

* Stein, Bk. VII, p. 555 f. — 

*Ilnd,^ Bk. Ill, verse 125, p. 85- 

^ J. R. ^ 4 . y., 1909, p. 446 f. 

* Classical SattskHt LJtaratmrt^ pp. 54-9 1 
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appears, therefore, improbable that if this Har§a had 
the author of these plays, he would have omitted to 
mention the prized title of Vikramaditya in the prastmmdu 
Besides, he was not a Buddhist, and so he could not be 
associated with an almost Buddhistic play as the 
J^dgdttaftda. Thus applying the method ot elimination, 
the only Har$a left to hold the field is the Kanauj 
sovereign of that name.^ Moreover,- it is thought that 
the internal evidence of these plays also supports Haifa’s 
claims to their authorship. In the first place, they appear 
to bear the stamp of a common authorship, as they not 
only exhibit innumerable parallelisms of thought, style, 
structure, and diction, but sometimes contain even 
identical phrases and stanzas.^ All the three dramas, 
again, are considered to betray here and there some of 
the actual incidents in the life of Har^a, as also his ideals 
and achievements.* We must, however, urge caution 
against any undue reliance on conclusions based on such 
arguments only. That they are the work of one pen 
may probably be conceded by all critics; but it may as 
well DC said — and such a charge has undoubtedly been 
made, as we shall presently see — ^that they were the 
productions o{ some literary prot^g^ of Har$a, who was 
thoroughly conversant with the religious tendencies 
and the mef events in his patron’s life and career. 
Perhaps they were written to provide enter t ain me n t 
for die Kanauj audience and for (tedication to the ks^ 
but the poet in his gratitode for. the mucfficent gim 
received and to honour Hat^ udko aj^ears to &ve 
been singularly ambitious, w<^ a stq> further and as> 

^ See also Dr. Keith’s Sanskrit^ Dntm (1924). i 7 y**t* 

^See for siinwukifis ia all the l;|iree piayi : Pr^adar/iiSt 
edited by Naiimao, Jadcaoii. isiidOadm (C^ w i nW a Uoiverai^ 
Series, i9Z3) latroducdon. Part VI, pp, IzvmhaEavii, to ohicii 
1 owe sonne te fi a e aoes gives htSRC;. 

* See Dt. R. K. Mooketjii HvM 
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cdbed the composition of the plays tnemsdves to him. 
But out extraneous mdence for Hat$a*s literary 
attaiwmftnts seems to be mote definite and conclusive. 
Thus Bana states eulogising Har§a : “In poetical con- 
tests he pouted out a nectar of own which he had 
not received from any foreign source’** and again 
“his poetical skill finds words fail.”* We must, how- 
ever, note that Bina’s testimony is always to be taken 
with a certain amount of reserve owii^ to his tendency 
to lavish sorts of praise on his hero. Next, So^dhala, 
who wrote in the nth century a. n. mentions Harsa 
in his Vdaya-sundari-katba along with other literary 
monarchs, as an instance of a poet-king and patrop of 
literature (cf. “kavindraifca Vikramamtya-Sri Harsa- 
Munja-Bhojadevadi-bhupalaih” — ^p. ijo). And in an- 
other passage he punningly rdfers to him as die illustrious 
Harsa, whose joy was in diction ^r-har$a). It runs 
thus : 

“Sri-Harsa ityavanivartiju parthive^u 
Namnaiva kevalamajayata vastutastu, 

Gir-harsa yesa nijasatbsadi yena tajna 
Saihpujitah l^a^-koti-^atena Bi)^,”* 
i.e “There arose among the princes dwelling upon 
earth 

(One who was) Sri-Har§a merely by name;; but, 
in reality. 

That one was speech-joy (or rejoicing in diction) 
in his own assembly — 

A king by whom Biuu was honoured with (a 
gift o^ a hundred crores of gold.” 

C. T., p. 58. Cf. “Kivyakadjisva-pitanuunritsmUdvi- 

mantarii.” (He., Cal. ed., pp. 161-62}. 

p. 65. Cf. “Api ciiya..-r kavitvasya viai^ — “ 

, paryl^ito v4ayah” (IbiJ., p. lit). 

*C p. Dalai and Ktashnamaduiya’s editioa, p. 2 (Gaek- 
wad^a Ott«stal Series, No. 11; Baioda, lyzo). 
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The famous author Jayadeva, who flourished about 
the 12th century a. d., mentions Harsa’s name in the 
following stanza of the Vrasamara^aua along widi the 
earlier Bhasa and K^d^a, as well as his own literary 
favourites Bana and Mayura, and also the later CotSL, 
as well-known authors : 

“Yasyai-Cora^dkuranikarah karnapuro Ma3turo, 
Bhlso hasah kavikulaguruh Kalidaso vilasah. 
Harso harso hridayavasatih pancab^a^ca Banah, 
Kesam nai§a kathaya kavita kamini kautukaya.*’^ 
i.e,, “Oh, say, to whom would not poetry as a mistress 
be an object of admiration. 

Since she has Cora (Bilhana) as her mass of hair, 
Mayura as her earrings, 

Bh^a as her laughter, Kilidasa, guru of the race 
of poets, as her grace, 

Harsa as the joy dwelling in her heart, and Bana 
as her god of love.” 

The Subha^taratmShdnddgdra^ also includes Har^a's 
name in a list of well-known writers, who “gladden this 
universe by their compositions.” To quote the passage: 
“Magha^-Coro Mayuro Muraripuraparo Bha- 

ravih saravidyah, 
Sti-Har$ah Kilidisah kaviratha Bhavabhutya- 

hvayo Bhojacajah. 
Sri-Dan^ jir^makhyah irutimukupi gurur 

Bhallato Bhatpi-Bknah 
KhyS.ta^cinyc Subandhvadaya iha kritabhir- 

visvamalhada3ranti.” 
i e., “Magha, Cota, Mayura, the second Muraripu (i.e., 
Murari), Bh 3 ravi whose knowledge is renowned; 

Act I, Staoai «, p. to, ed. Fannjpye and 

«nse (Poona, 1894). 

*S« Paiab. 5th ed., Stanza 68, p. j8, (Btunfaly, 1911). The 
is given hete anonymoudy. 
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TiA illustrious Harsa, KalidSsa and also the poet named 
Bhavabhuti, Bhojataja; , , . , , 

The illustrious Dandin, called ‘the drum,* Bhallata, 
weighty with the diadem of fame, Bha^-BS^; 

And other celebrities, chief of whom is Subandhu, 
gladden the Universe here by (their) compositions.” ’ 
Bilhier further informs us that the BSaimbo^Mnl of 
Madhusudana (17th century A. D.) contains the following 

S assage : . “Two eastern poets, called Bana and Miyura, 
ved at the court of Mmlraja Sri-Harsa, the chW of 
poets, the composer of the ndtikd called the Ratnavdi 
who was lord of Malwa, and whose capital was Ujjaiio.”‘ 
Madhusudana’s account “learnt from the mouth of 
illustrious ancients'* and written down a thousand years 
after Harsa's time, is no doubt a mere literary anecdote, 
wrongly associating Har^a with Malwa and Ujjain, 
but the contemporaneity and literary gifts of Bana, 
Mayura, and Harsa certainly seem to ^ the substratum 
of truth in this erroneous statement. 

Lastly, we are told on the authority of I-tsing that 
“king Sila^tya versified the story of Bodhisattva Jimu- 
tava^ma, who surrendered himself in place of a Naga. 
This version was set to music. He had it performed by 
a band accompanied by dancing and acting, .and thus 
popularised it in his time.*** The record of I-tsing, 
who came to India just a cjdarter of a century after the 
death of Har^, seems to me by far the most important 
and reliaUe testimony regarding Har$a*s literary attempts 
and attainments.* 

Vd. n (jS7j), pp. iz7-aS. Cookie 

jasyojjayiol riijadhftnTkasya kayijananiaadhanyasjra RatniTalyakhya' 
nSdka kattnr MahieZia Sti-HaisuTa.” , . , 

• I-tsing, A Kteord of tbt Biidmst Rdigm i» India and tit 
Artinptk^, ttanslated by J. Takakusu, pp. 165-64 (Oxfod, 

• Haiya is also said to have eompaai^ das S$^abl)3iastotr», 
which mentioos his name in the coloplx>a-(/. R- J'* ’‘ 9 °!' 
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In spite of these corroborative allusions occurring 
in later and contemporary literature, Sanskrit authors 
seem to have entertained doubts re^rding the author- 
ship of diese plays from quite early times. The first 
to express such scepticism was Mammata, a Kashmiri 
writer of the nth century a. d., who speaks in his 
Kavjaprakd/a of ^ns accruing from the art of writing 
poetry. It is claimed that poetry “redounds to fame 
and makes for wealth” (kavyarh yalase arthakrite), and 
the author himself illustrates this statement by saying : 
“Fame — in case of Kalidasa and others; wealth — as to 
Dhavaka and other poets, from Sri-Harsa and other 
kings” (Kalidasadinamiva yaSah Sri-Harsader Dhavaka- 
dinamiva dhanam).^ It was presumably due to the 
composition of the above three dramatic works that 
Dhavaka received handsome rewards from Harsa. On 
the other hand, Biihler points out that some manuscripts 
of the Kaiyaprahasa, found in Kashmir, read Bana 
instead of Dhavaka. This is no doubt confirmed by 
Soddhala, who, as noted above, alludes to the fact 
that Harsa honoured Bana with a gift of a hundred 
crores of gold. Ba^’s authorship of these dramas, 
however, seems out of the question. His style, as is 


pp. 703-22). Dr. F. W. Thomas, however, ascribes it to king 
Harsa of i^shmir (IM/., p. 704). Some lines in the Madhuban 
inscription as well probably bear the stamp of our Harsa’s 
authorship (BuUer, Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 71). Besides, Yuan 
Chwang attributes the AffamaMirIcaitya-samshita-stotra to an 
Indian king called “Sun <rf virtue,” which is equivalent to 
Siladitya, the tide given to Har$a (see also Dr. Keith's Histoiy 
of Sanskrit Li/trahm (1918}, p. 2x3). It may not be out of place 
to add here dut he pus abo a skilM caliigraphist, as seems cleat 
from his signature Jm die Banskheia chai^ (Ci. “Sva hasto 
rouma MahatSiadhiril^asya ^d-Hurfasya”). 

J See Ks^pridkUhL B. V. JhaUdimra’s etiUrion, pp. 6-7 (Bombay, 
" - - . - siadon (xMj), p; 
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evident from the Har^acarita and the Kadaatbart^ was 
most extravajgant and complicated, while the language 
of the plays is simple and unfettered by any artificiality 
and ornamentation. The plays ate in no sense produi 
tions of a high order, and appear quite unworthy of a 
writer like Bam. 

This doubt was shared by several scholiasts of the 
17th century a. d., who affirm that the plays| |were 
composed by Dhavaka in the name of Hat^a. Thus 
says Nagoji in his Ka^apradipoddjota: “Dhavaka tyas a 
poet, and having composed the 'Ratndvali in Sri Hatsa’s 
name obtained much wealth, such is the report” 
(Dhavakah kavih sa hi Sri-Har§a-namna Ratnavalim 
kritva bahu dhanaih labdhavan, iti prasiddham).^ 

Another scholiast, Paramananda, repeats a similar 
story that “a poet by name DhSvaka having sold his 
own work, a play called Katnavaliy obtained much wealth 
from the l^g named Sri-Hatsa, so it happened of old” 
(Dhavaka- nama kavih svakritim Ratnavalim narru- 
nadkath vikriya Sri-Har^a-namno rajnah sakasad bahu- 
dhanamavapeti puravrittam).® 

Now the question naturally arises; Are these 
assertions mere fictions lacking foundation, or are they 
based on truth? In the' absence of any other definite 
confirmatory evidence it would be presumptuous to 
give a certain answer, but we may indicate a few diffi- 
culties in the way of implicit reliance on these passages. 
In the first place, Dhavaka as a poet is unknown to 
Sanskrit literature, and hone of His verses have been 
quoted in the SiAbasitavaU. Secondly, almost all the later 
doubting authors belong to the i6th or 17th century 
A. D., and this distance in time from Har^a considerably 

D. Quwdorkax’s edidoa, p. 5, (P6om, iS^)- 
* Bhandatkar’s Ktport for iSSi On Samkrit !hfiuiitycrtt>p, No- 
208; Nariman, Jackson, and 'Og<kn, Prij/adarf^g p. alvii. See 
abo Maheivata’s Praid/Sdardd, 
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essens the weight of theit authority. Thmily, it is not 
cleat ori^^nal soutce of the 

later authors — whether tjie mongr recaved by the poets 
of Har§a*s court was an act of pure royal patronage, 
or was of the nature of a price for selling their author- 
sWp. The trurii of the whole matter is that although 
xi/e cannot be oversanguine about Har^a’s authorship 
of these plays, there is nothing intrinsically improbable 
in sudh a view. Instances of royal literati are not 
wanting in history, and we may cite the names of Bhoja 
Fatanlara of Dhara, the PaUava king Mahendravikra- 
mavarman,^ Vigraharija Cahamana of Sakambhati,® 
Babar and Jahangir in this connection. But this does 
not exclude the possibility that some literary pfot6g6 of 
Harsa may have lent an obliging hand in polishing his 
patron’s dranaas, for as the proverb has it, royal aumors 
are only half-authors. 

^ Dr. L. D. Barnett, Bulktiu (f the School of Oriental Studies, 
1920; pp. 37-38. 

^ See the HvesheU-NSfaka, Ltd. Aea., XX (1891), pp. 211-iz, 
lines 52, 35, 37, 40. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Section A ; i 

' I 

KANAUJ AFTER HARSA’S DEATH TO TF^ 
PRATIHARA CONQUEST 

Effects oj Harsa^s death 

After a momentous reign lasting for well-nigh 
half a century, Harsa passed away in the year 647 or 
648 A. D.^ The withdrawal of his strong arm let loose 
all the pent-up forces of anardiy, and the result was that 
the mighty fabric of the dmpire reared by the genius 
of Harsa soon collapsed like a house of cards. The 
outlying provinces off one by one, and Kanauj itself 
became the scene of a violent upheaval. Although 
all our indigenous sources of information are cut off at 
this period, it is fortunate that the Chinese writer Ma- 
twan-lin (13th century) affords us some ray of light on 
this tale of confusion. 

We are told that in 648 a. d. the Emperor of China 
with whom, as already noted, Harsa had cultivated dip- 
lomatic friendship, sent a superior officer named Wang- 

^ According to the Lift (p. 156) Sflidityaiija died “towards 
the end of the Yung Hwei period” (ix., about 654-55 A. d.). 
Watters, on the other hand, states that “the date 648, or rather 
647, is perhaps the correct one.” It was in the early part of the 
5'ear 648 a. d. that the Emperor of Oiina sent an ambassador to 
Harsa, who was, however, dead before his arrival (/* 

VI (1837), pp. 69-70). 
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beuen-tsc as head of a new mission “in order that the 
principles of humanit7 and justice which had been 
diffused in that country should have a protector and 
representative therc.”^ But before he arrived, She-lo- 
ye-to or king Siladitya had died, and the coimtry was in 
the throes of a revolution.® One of the ministers named 
Na-fo-ti-a-la-na-shun, or O-la-na-shun (i.e., Aruna^va or 
Arjuna) usurped the deceased monarch’s throne and 
sent soldiers to oppose the entry of Wang-heuen-tsc, 
who, however, took with him some tens of cavalry 
and directed a counter attack against the forces of the 
usurper. The small armed escort of the mission was 
massacred in cold blood, and the tributes received on 
the way were seized, but Wang-heuen-tse in the dead of 
night was lucky enough to nudLe his way to the western 
frontiers of Too-fan or Tibet. This triumph of the 
usurper stimulated his ambitions, and he further “used 
violence to make other kingdoms pay him tribute.”® 
But the Chinese envoy resolved to avenge his humilia- 
tion, and called upon the neighbouring kingdoms to 
render him assistance. The king of Tibet, the famous 
Srong-btsan-Gampo, who was married to the Chinese 
princess Weng Chang, sent him a contingent of one 
thousand armed men, and Nepal supplied 7,000 cavalry. 
Having organised fhis small force, Wang-heuen-tse 
descended into the plains to give battle, and took the 
I city of Too-po-ho-lo* by assault in three days. Three 

^J.A.S. B.,V 1 (1837), p. 69. 

Lift (p. 153) also represents Yuan Chwang as being 
told in a dream ^ a golden figure : “You should return soon, 
Sot after ten years Sil&dityar2ja wul be dead, and India be laid waste 
Fjtd in rebellion, wicked men will slaughter one another; remember 
tt'ese words of mine.” 

Ant, IX, p. ao. 

Substituting Ca (<A») for Toe (the first character), the name 
I as equivalent to Campaxan or Chapta (/. A. S. JJ., VI, 
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thousand men were beheaded, ^ more 

were drowned in the river identified bj Smith with the 
Baemati. O-Io-na-shun or Arjuna escaped into another 
kingdom, and rallying his dispersed hosts attea^ted a 
fresh encounter. But he again met with a disastrous rout, 
being taken prisoner along with a large body of men, 
who were ■ promptly beheaded. In a subsequent action 
the Chinese general captur«l 12,000 men and wop^en, 
besides animals of all kinds amounting to 20,000. 
also subdued 580 towns, and his power grew so strdng 
that even She-keaou-mo or Srikumara, who had beep a 
firm ally of Har§a, sent a large number of oxen, hoisps, 
weapons, and provisions for the victorious army. 
Wang-heuen-tsc brought Arjuna to China to present 
him to the Emperor as a vanquished foe and received 
ample recognition of his services by being pr< >rr«oted to 
the rank of Cbao-san-ta-fu (a sort of aulic cijuncillor).^ 
The authority of the usurper was thus subverted, and 
with it the last vestiges of Harsa’s power also dis- 
appeared. 

What followed next was only a general scramble to 
feast on the carcase of the empiuo^ Bhaskaravarman 
of Kamarupa (Assam), after breakli:^ ctf friendly rela- 
tions with Kanauj, appears to have annexed Karnasu- 
varna and the adjacent temtorics, which were formerly 

p. 69, note). But Smith identifies it with Tirhut (JBarlj. Hist, of 
uu&s., 4th p. 567). 

1 lliis account is mainly based on the tianslations of Ma-twan- 
lin (See J. A. S. B., VI, pp. 69-70; Eariii Hist, of hi£a, 4di ed., 
pp. 366-07; /. R.A.S., 18^-70 (N. S. rV), pp. 85-86; Lsd. Ant., 
IX, p. ao; Asiatic Jossns^ and Mmtblj Rsffsttr ^ British assd Fonigt 
Ik^, Cldssa amh AsutraUa, 1856, pp. aao-zi). C .V. Valdya, how- 
ever, disbelieves dus story {H.M.H,L, Vol. I, pp. 334-35: See 
also N. Ray, Itsd. Hist. Dec 1927, p. 79a). The figures 

cit^ above must be taken with some reserve as. diey savour of 
Chinese vanity. 
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included within htt gttxt all/s ^minions.i This is 
evident fiom die Nidhaiq}tt£ plate issued ftom hts ramp 
tbeic, and dje kamed editot of. the inscription may 
even he i^ht m assoting that it was in commemoiation 
of his tthm^hant entry into the csmital of Katna- 
suvar^a tbit the king of Assam made ^s grant of land 
to a j&ahman of the locality.^ 

In Magadha Adityasena^ the son of Madhavagupta 
who was a feudatory of Har$a, gave a good account 
of himsdf by reviving to some extent the lost glory 
of the Guptas. According to the Shahpur inscription 
he was rulkg in the year 66 of the Harsa era Le., 672; 
and in the Mandar inscription he is given the im perial 
titles of Maharajadhiraja and Paramabhatt^ka.^ In one 
inscription he is descrilbed as “the ruler of the (whole) 
earth upto the shores of the oceans; the performer of 
the A^vamedha and other great sacrifices.''* Another 
Nepalese record calls him “Great Adityasena, the 
Ulustrious lord of Magadha."* It is thus indubitably clear 
from these facts that soon after the sc^tre dropped from 
the hand of Har^a, Adityasena raised himself to a para- 
mount position and brought under his domination lands 
formerly subject to Kanauj. In the west and north-west 
those powers that had lived in dread of Har§a asserted 
themselves with greater vigour. Among them were the 
Gurjaras of Rajputana and the Punjab and the Karkotakas 
of Kashmir, w1k> during die course of the next century 
became a formidable factor in the politics of Northern 
India. 

» B/. ImL, Xn, p. 66. 

• C. I. J., Ill, p. iiz. 

*Ilnd., p. II j, note. 

‘ImT. Anf,, fk, p. 181. 
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B/a/tA in Hisfoty 

The period from the fall of the usurper to the rise 
of Ya^ovarman, nearly three-quarters of a century later, 
is one of the darkest in the whole range of the history 
of Kanauj, and every event of that time is hidden from 
view by a thick veil of oblivion. Cunningham partially 
tried to unravel this mystery. He thought that R^mul 
was ruling over Kanauj in A. D. 700, and invadedi the 
distant Sindh.' Cunningham also asserted on the testi- 
mony of Abul-Fazl that Harcaad, the contemporary, of 
Mohammed-ibn-Kasim, ascended the throne of Kanimj 
in 71 j A. D., wliich, if true, would make him almost 
the immediate predecessor of Yasovarman.® But the 
distinguished archaeologist’s opinion is not substantiated 
by any other evidence, and so it is difficult to put any 
reliance on it. Besides, we do not know to- what 
dynasty they belonged, and how they came to power. 
We must, merefore, refrain from va^e speculations, 
and travel down the stream of time till we come to an 
anchorage of historical fact. 

Section B 
YASOVARMAN 
Sanrcfs 

After Harsa’s death the earliest monarch, whose 
name has been recorded in literature and also perhaps 
in an inscription,® is YaSovarman. He was apparently 

A. S. B., X, Part I, p. 188. 

* Aj/tn-i-AJ^ai, II, p. 219; Elliot, I, p- ao8. 

• Cl. the Nalanda stone insedptioQ Yaiovarmadeya. Dr. 
Hirananda Sistd, the editor of the inscription, however, idenu- 
fies him widi Yalodharman of the Mandasor inscriptions (c/. 
Ind., Vol. XX (January, 1929), up. 39-40). See Injra for tnjs 
controversy. 
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a king of some note, and his c35>loits form the subject 
of a contempomy Piakrit document called the Gatt^- 
vah, which, though planned on an enormous scale 
(viya^ = vikata), on the whole, as remarked by Dr. 
Keith, contains little history as possible.*’^ Some 
welcome light on his career is also thrown by Kalhana*s 
Rajatara^ipi and the Jain works like the 'Prahhavaka- 
carita, the Prabatidba-^sa, and the Bap^bbattasHricarita^ 
and we shall apjpraise the value or their testimony 
later on. 

His Image 

The first question that arises is whether Yatovatman 
was a mere upstart adventurer who shot up like a 
brilliant meteor and soon vanished into notWgness, 
or had he any ancestial claims to the throne of Kanauj? 
Vakpati, the author of the Gaudavaho^ praises him as 
“an ornament to the lunar race of kings, to which he 
belonged,”® and we may, therefore, assume that he 
came of some celebrated Ksatriya family. Cunningham 
thought that he was a descendant of the Maukharis, 
and the common termination — varman — of their names 
even lends some colour to this view.® Besides, they 
had ruled over Kanauj before the epoch of Har§a, and 
it is possible that after the suppression of the usurper 
the kingdom was restored to some unrecorded member 
of this house, from whom it devolved on YaSovarman. 
There is indeed a mention of a Bhogavarman, “the 
crest-jewel of the illustrious varmans of the valorous 
Mau&ari race,” who was contemporary with Aditya- 
sena of MagacUa and Sivadeva 11 of Nepal — being the 

^ A History of Semskrit LiUratuu (1928), p. 150. 

*GaMfmabo (S. . P. Puidh’s ed.) verses 1064-65. See also 
Introduction, p. xzxix. 

*Arv6. Sarv. lad. Rrt.. XV, p. 164. See also N. Ray, Qd. 

Feb., ijaS, p. ai6; E. A. The Maskbaris, pp. 156-137. 

*5 
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son-in-law of the former and father-in-law of the 
latter — , in one of the Nepalese inscriptions,^ but un- 
fortunately it does not make it clear whether he had 
any connection with Kanauj, The late Jain work 
Bappahhattinurkiirita, on the other hand, represents 
Yasovarman as “the illustrious ruler of Kanyakubja, 
who was the head-jewel of the famous dynasty of 
Candragupta, by whom was made illustrious the al^dy 
illustrious family of the Mauryas,”* It is interestii^g to 
add that the Prabhavnka-carita (13 th or 14th century jy. d.) 
also describes Yasovarman as having descended fiiom, 
and been a bright ornament in the family of Caiidra- 
gupta.® But the kings of the Alaurya dynasty did not 
take names ending in — varman, and we have no other 
evidence to corroborate the Jain statement Even the 
Nalanda stone inscription, which most probably belongs 
to the time of our Kanauj monarch, docs not afford us 
any clue on this point. Thus in the absence of any 
positive proofs it is better not to credit YaSovarman 
with any well-known ancestry, and for the present to 
let him stand isolated and unconnected. 

Approximate date 

Chronology being the weakest spot in Hindu his- 
tory, it is obviously difficult to fix the limits of Ya^o- 
varman’s reign with any amount of accuracy Smith 
was of opinion that he ruled from circa 72b to 743 a. d.,* 
and Sankara Panduranga Pandit in his learned introduc- 
tion of the Gaudavaho comes to the conclusion that 
“Yasovarman must have reigned in the latter part of the 

^Ind. Ant.y IX, pp. 171, 181, verse ij. 

*/. B. B. R. A.S., Vol. Ill, May, 192*, pp. loj, 314- 

•See H. M. Sarma’s ed. (Bombay, 1909), XI ver.ses 4 * 5 ' 47 > 
p. 131. 

*J. R. A. S., 1908, p. 784. 
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seventh and the first part of the eighth century a. 

\Ve may, however, first determine the period of Yaso- 
varman with reference to the chronological setting of 
his contemporary and rival, Lalitaditya of Kashmir, 
and then tty to arrive at a closer approximation. The 
date of Lalitaditya caA be Shirked eithef by FoAfeti!^ 
the years of all successive kings of the valley till he 
came to the throne, or Iw calculating back from the 
completion of Kalhana’s V^jatarangini to his accession. 
But as the dates and reigns of kings back from Jayasimha, 
the contemporary of Kalhana, rest on a far more sure 
basis than those of the distant predecessors of Lalita- 
ditya, we shall follow the latter method here. 

Kalhana mentions the year 25 of the Laukika or 
Saptarsi era as the time of the finishing cf his great 
work, which he began in 24 Laukika era corresponding 
to 1070 Saka according to the method of turning a 
Laukika into a Saka.year given in Sir R. G. Bhanclarkar’s 
Weport on Manuscripts (1883-84, p. 84). The sum of 
the duration of reigns from Jayasimha, who had at this 
date ruled for twenty-two years, to Lalitaditya has been 
given by Sankara P. Pandit on the basis of his compu- 
tation as 455 years, 7 months and ii d^s.“ If \vc, there- 
fore, subtract these years from 1071 S^aka i.e., the year 
25 of the Laukika era, we get circa Saka 615 or 695 
A. 1)., as the date of Lalitaditya’s accession to the throne, 
lie is recorded to have reigned for 36 years, 7 months 
and II days, and thus, according to Kalhana, Lalita- 
ditya’s reign may be fixed between 693 and 730 a. d. 
A comparison with Chinese chronology, however, 
throws doubt on the correctness of these dates. The 

' Gaudavaho, Introduction, pp. xcv-vi. 

, ' Gcindavebo, Introduction, pp. Ixxxvi-xcii. The total of 
e durations includes the reign-period of SamgranupTda, which 
7 years. Some Mss. read "vasaratt' (days) for "vatsardn,” which, 
‘^wev^r, is incorrect (Sec Ibid,, p. ixxxvi note). 
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Chinese Annals of the Tang dynasty represent Tchen- 
t’o-lo-pi-li or Candrapi^, the second predecessor of 
Muktapi^a, as having sent an embassy to the Chinese 
coiirt in the year 713 a. d. to seek its aid against the 
Arabs, and as receiving investiture as king from the 
Emperor of China in 720 a. d., whereas according to 
Kalhana’s chronology Candrapi^ was already dead in 
689 A. D. As the Chinese have been more precise In their 
system of chronology, evidently there must be a mjistake 
of at least 3 1 years in Kalhana’s calculation, sup^sing 
Candripida to have died the very year he received the 
title from China. Hence if we apply the correction of 
31 years, Lalitaditya’s date will fall between 724 and 
760 A. D., and bmg his contemporary Ya^ovarman 
must also be assigned to the same period. 

Having arrived at this rough indication, we may 
now try to ascertain more definite limits of his reign. 
The Qunese authorities mention that a “king of Central 
India,” of the name of I-cha-fon-mo, sent his minister 
Seng-po-ta to China in 731 a. d., and the former has, 
I suppose, been correcdy identified with Ya§ovarman 
of Kanauj.^ Probably, he despatched this embassy 
in order to enlist the support of the Emperor of China, 
who was by far the most powerful Asiatic potentate of 
those times, soon after his accession, which we may, 
therefore, approidmately date in the year 725 a. d. With 
regard to the last limit of his reign, the Jain writers 
seem to give us a fairly correct due. Most of them state 
that he was ruling in V. E. 800 or 743 a. d., and 
Raja^ekhara, the author of the 'Prabandha^sa, leads us a 
step further. He informs us that a Jain saint named 
Bappabhatti, who was initiated as a monk in V. E. 
807, converted to Jainism Amarajo, the son and successor 
of Ya^ovarman. Bappabha^ was next raised to the 


^ Stem, lottod. p. 89; Bk. IV, veise 1 34, note. 
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dignity of Sun in V. E. 8ii after his disciple 
had ascended ' the throne. It is thus evident tmt 
Ya^ovarman must have died sometme between the 
years 807 V. E. and 811 V, E., corr^ponding to 750 
and 754 A. D., i.e., about the year 75z a. d. These 
dates (7aj-7j2 A. D.) fit in very well with the dates of 
Lalitadi^, and we may be sure that they leave litde 
margin for error.' 

Conquering expeditions 

The ahthor of the Gaudiiafaho credits Yafovarman 
with having carried on expeditions of conquest (Vijaya- 
yatra) in the manner of the mythical “worid-<x)nquerors.” 
These exploits read more like fiction than sober history, 
but before offering any destructive criticism let us pause 
to present the story as narrated by Va^)ati. YaSovar- 
man is represented as having first turned his energies 
in a south-easterly direction, and the only indication 
given of the line of his advance is that he halted on the 
way to pay homage to the celebrated non-Aryan deity, 
the Vin^ya-vasini-DeAd, whose shrine now stands near 
the modem city of Mir^pur in the United Provinces. 
It is interesting to note in passing that human sacrifices 
were made to this goddess, and at this distance in time 
one may well shumler at the idea of kings subscribing 
to such a blood-thirsty and barbarous cult. The details 
of the march, however, are not recorded, but the road 
to this temple from Kanauj would ordinarily lie through 
the present districts of Cawnpore, Fatehpur and 
Prayaga or Allahabad. We may, therefore, assume 
that Yafovarman followed that route. His adversary, 
who is simply described as “Magahanaha” or “Magadha- 
natha” i.c., lord of Magadha, at first tried to avoid his 

* See also the ''Collected works of Sir R. G. Bbtmdttrkarf VoL II, 
pp. 4*9-33- 
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Steel, but mustering courage returned to fight after 
some time. A tough battle ensued, and it resulted in 
the defeat and death of the ruler of Magadha, who was 
most probably identical with Jivitagupta II.i As Vakpati 
has given the tide of ^‘Gaudavabo'* to his work, it may 
reasonably be supposed that the vanquished monarch 
held sway over parts — ^perhaps Western — of Bengal also. 
Ya^ovarman is next said to have subjugated the l^g of 
the Vangas or eastern Bengal, who was “powerful in the 
possession of a large number of warlike elephants.” 
Although we cannot be sure about the identity of (the 
latter. Dr. R. G. Basak conjectures that he may have 
been Rajarajabhatm of the Khadga dynasty.® Yasovar- 
man then went by the road across the Malaya mountain 
(the southern Sahyadri), accepting the submission of an 
unnamed king of the Deccan. His arms are even 
represented to have penetrated as far as the seashore 
“where Vali, taking under his armpit the mighty 
Ravana, roamed about at sea.” It is difficult to make 
out what part of the country the poet speaks of, but 
probably the author takes his hero as far as the sea 
only to complete the conventional area of “world 
conquest.” The next enemies whom he conquered in a 
hard-fought batde were the Parasikas, who are a riddle 
to many. Biihler identified them '^vith the Persians,® 
but beyond the superficial similarity in sound there is 
nothing to commend this view. They are placed 
among the countries of the south, and as Vakpati follows 
some' sort of geographical order, we must look for 

* See also R. D. Banerji, Mem. As. Soe. Beng.y VoL V, No. 3, 
p. 45. For a different identification with king Har$a of Assam, 
“in whoK territory was included Bengal,” see Krifnasvimi Aiyan- 
gar’s article “Forgotten episodes in Medieval India” in Journal 
of Ittdim History, VoL V, pt. HI, p. 327. 

* The History of NertihEasttrm India, p. 208. 

*Ind. Asrt., XLIl (19I3), p. 249. 
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them in the south. Curiously enough, a Calukya ins- 
cription^ gives us a clue to them, since among the 
southern conquests of the Calukya Vinayaditya it in- 
cludes the Parasikas along with the Kameras or Kaveras, 
and the Colas. Levying tributes in regions m^de 
inaccessible by the western mountains, i.e., the Ghats, 
Yasovarman followed the route across the Nerbudda 
and the Marude^a or Marwar, and arrived in the land 
of Srikantha or Thanesvar made famous in history by 
the Vardhana dynasty. He is then alleged to have 
marched to the site of Ayodhya, the city of HariScandra,^ 
and received the submission of the people living on the 
Mandara mountains. These regions of the north, 
known in connection with the lord of the Yaksas*, are' 
said to be “perfumed with the gum eicuding from 
fissures in the Devadarus,” which clearly indicates that 
we have an allusion to some Himalayan country. 
“Having thus conquered the world,” YaSovarman re- 
turned to the capital, and dismissed ^e numerous kings 
who had been compelled to accompany him after their 
subjugation. 

Criticism of this campaign 

Commenting on the story of YaSovarman’s expedi- 
tion Smith says : “I see no reason to doubt the subs- 
tantial truth of this contemporary testimony. There is 

^Ibid., IX, p. 129; see also Fleet, Dynasties of the Kansarese 
Districts, p. 368. 

® Smith thinks that the reference to Ayodhyi cannot be to the 
well-known city Rama in Southern Oudh, but must mean some 
place much further north to which the legend of Hatiicandra’s 
aerial city was attached (/. R. A. S., 1908, p. 779). 

’ Dr. Hoemle thinla that this last move sounds very much 
as if it described the king’s going to svarga i.c., his demise after 
his conquest (/. R. A. S., 1909, p. 106). But this view is not 
tenable, as Yafovarman is recorded to have come into conflict 
t^ith Lalitaditya of Kashmir subsequently. 
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nothing incredible in the assertion that a powerful king, 
occupying at Kanauj a good centtal position, should 
have carried his arms rststwards across Bengal, south- 
wards to the Narmada, and northwards to the foot 
of the mountains.”^ It is true that in ancient hidia such 
hostile operations with or without provocation were 

S uite common, and each aspiring K^atriya king consi- 
ered it his highest duty to wage successful wars 
perform the A^vamedha sacrifice as a mark of pbiyer 
and widespread suzerainty. But with all deference \ to 
the opinion of the late historian, I venture to say that 
the nature of Vakpati’s poem itself does not allow iis 
to give it any substantial measure of credence. Its non- 
completion shows that the poet conceived the Mgiije^a 
-as a probable event and not an actual fact, while it may 
not even be unreasonable to suppose that he took the 
conquests of the mythical Raghu as a model for singing 
the alleged achievements of his hero. Moreover, no 
vanquished king is mentioned by name, and this intro- 
duces no small element of doubt into the whole story,’ 
which is obnoxiously full of vile fiatteiy and vain exag- 
gerations. Probably the central theme of the poem— • 
the killing of the lung of the Gau^ and Magadha — 
was an historical reality, for, as we have seen above, this 
region had been controlled by Kanauj during the time 
of Har^a and the Maukharis also. Ya§ovarman, who 
appears to have been an ambitious monardi, perhaps 
attempted to regain control of the lower course of the 
Ganges, and it may be that the complete success of his 
campaign induced his panegyrist to invest him with 
the halo of a “world-conqueror.” 

Vomdatim of a tavn 

Yaiovarman is credited with having founded a town 
R. A. S.y 1908, p. 779. 
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jn his name in Magadha,^ and this, 1 suppose, he did 
either to commemorate his victory over toe “lord of 
hlagadha smd Gau^,” or to mark the site of the batde. 
Such a practice vm not unconunon in ancient times, 
and we may recall that Alexander similarly marked his 
v^toty by the foundation of two towns, one named 
Nikaia situated on the batdefield; and the other called 
Boukephala, located at a point whence Alexander started 
to cross the Hy^spes.* Yalovarman's town has been 
identified by Cunningham with the present town of 
Bihar,* but Kidhom was of opinion that preferably 
Ghosrawa was its modem representative*. We get a 
glimpse of its importance during the Pala period also, 
for it was to the Vihara of Yatovarmapura that Viradeva 
went after visiting the diamond throne at Mahabodhi 
(Bodh Gaya), and stayed there for a long time enjoying 
king DevapSla’s patronage.* 

War with Kashmir 

Kalham represents Lalitiditya Muktapida as a 
mighty monarch, who, “being eager for conquests,” 
passed most of his time in expeditions abroad, “moving 
round the earth like the sun.”® His ambitions naturally 
brought him into conflict with the rising power of 
Yasovarman, and in the struggle which followed his 
attack the “thoughtful ruler of Kmyakubja” is said to 
have, like a wise man, first “showed his back to the 
fiercely shining Lalitaditya, and (then) made his sub- 
mission.”’ A treaty was drawn up, and the document 

* Arch. Surv. Ind. IRjp,, III, pp. 164. 

* E^fy Hitt, of India, 4th ea. pp. 74-75. 

® Arch. Stop. lad. Rtp., Ill, pp. 120, 135-36; VIII, p. 76. 

* lad. Ant., 'XVII (1888), pp. 309, 311, note 30. 

'‘Vnd. 

* EJSjat., Bk. rv, vetse 151, (Stein, p. 131). 

’ Ihid., verse 135, (Stein, p. 132). CT. **MatiinSn Kanyakuli^en- 

26 
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was "the tieaty of YaSovarman and Lalitadky^'* 
but the Kashmiri minister of Foreign 

Afisdrs (Sandhivigrahika) refused to ratify it on tbe 
ground that it meant a slight to his victorious master, 
ff the namft of the defeated Kanauj sovetei^ were 
allowed to precede. Thereupon negotiations broke off, 
and Lalitaditya highly esteemmg his minister’s insistence 
on the proper form, bestowed upon him the five great 
offices distinguished by "the term “great” ([paficatniha- 
£abda)^. This led to a resumption of hostilities, thopkh 
his generals, “who were dissatisfied with the lopg 
duration of the war, blamed it.”* 

Its results 

The consequences of the renewed military activities 
were of course disastrous to the arms of Yi^ovatman, 
but we seem to have no certain mformation as to what 
happened to his throne and person. The KajataraHffni in 
one place claims that “the land of Kanyakubja from the 
bank of the Jumna to that of the Kalika was as much in 
his (Lalitaditya’s) power as the courtyard of his palace,”® 

drah pratyabhat Krityavedinim, Dlptaxh yat LalitSdityath pristam 
datva nyasevat.” 

^ verse 140, (Stein, p. 135), According to Fleet also the 
above is the special significance of the term **pahca-mahSL^abda” 
in the Bjujatarangim. But it usually denoted *‘tnc sounds of hve 
great musical instruments (pahea-mahividya), the use of which 
was allowed, as a special mark of distinction to persons of high 
rank and authority {Ep. Ind,^ XII, pp. Z54-J5). Sec also Iftd, Ant., 
I, p. 81; IV, pp. 106, 180, 204; XIII, p. 134, etc. Sometimes, 
however, the epithet was applied to paramount kings {Ep. Ind,, 
VI, p. 106; C I. J, III, p, 296, n, 9). 

• Kajat, Bk. IV, verse 139, (Stein, p. 133). 

•Bk. IV, verse 145, (Stein, p, 134). Cf. “Kimatiyat Kanya- 
kubjorvi yamuni patatosya sJ, AbhQdi KHikStiraiii gfiha-prah- 
ganavadva^e.” 'Ae KaUki may be identified with tibc present 
KallnadI, which joins the Ganges at a short distance below 
Kanauj. 
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and that Ya^ovamian ’wras ‘*vq>footed entiiely” (samOladi 
udapajayat).! -Furthct, vrc aie told that “swelled with 
pride the kii^ (LalitiUiitya) granted riie land of Kanya- 
kubja with its villages to the (shi^ of) Aditya, (which 
he erected) at that town of Lalitapura” (Latoor).* It 
thus indicates that Kanauj was annexed to me domi- 
nions of Kashmir, and its king pnhaps put to death 
during the course of the conflict.* But elsewhere 
Kalhana afflrms that YaSovarman, “who had 
served by Vakpatiraja, the illustrious Bhavabhuti, and 
other poets, ^himself) became by his defeat a panegyrist 
of his (liditaditya’s) virtues.*’* In tixe face of this 
dubious testimony, we would, therefore, suggest t^t 
although Ys^varman was worsted in the fight, the 
stubborn resistance of the Kanaujias, as is evident from 
the reference to the “long duration’’ of the struggle, de- 
terred Lalitiditya from proceeding to extremities, and he 
suflered his adversary after a nominal acknowledgement 
of supremacy to remain on the throne. Confirmation 
of this view may further be had from the Trails of 
Ou-K6ng, according to which Mung-ti (Muktapida) was 
in alliance with the ruler of Central India (Yalovarman) 
and together they blocked “the five passes” leading 
from 'nbet. Here we may also refer to a hoard of 
Lalitadim’s coins discovers in the Banda district of 
the United Provinces.* This find, it has been urged, 
lends support to the theory that the kingdom of 
Kanauj passed under the jurisdiction of Laliriuiitya and 
his coins became current there. Such a condusion, 
however, does not appear to be quite warranted. The 

^ Ibid.t vetw 140, (Stem, p. i}}). 

*1^, Terse 187, (Stdo, p. i}9). 

*Sec J.K,A. 1908, p. 777. 

* Bk. IV, verse 144, (Stem, p. 1)4). 

Numismatic Supplement, XLI (1928), pp. N. 
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hoard may* only represent part of the treasures Lalita- 
ditya earned for the maintenance of his forces, which, 
to quote the evidence of the Tkdjataran^nfy progressed 
triumphantly eastwards to Gauaa and other regions. 
The army perhaps encamped near Banda for sometime, 
and thus left its mark in the form of these coins, 

'Date of the defeat , 

From the account of Lalitaditya’s embassy to <\hina 
Dr. Stein thinks that he must have subdued Yatovamian 
after the date of the embassy i.e., long after a. d. 736.1 
Smith, on the other hand, definitively places the event 
in 745 A. o.;* but in our humble opinion the catastrophe 
occurred earlier in his reign. In stanzas 827-31 of S. P. 
Pandit’s edition of the Gaudavabo we have mention of 
some portentous happenings, which took place on the 
occasion **when the corner of Ya^ovarman’s eye be- 
came twisted in consequence of a momentary shaking 
of his (kingly) position.’' This has been taken by 
Professor Jacobi to be a reference to Lalitaditya’s inva- 
sion; and he seems to be right considering that his 
(Y a^ovarman’s) defeat did not entail death or de thronc- 
ment. Among other portentous occurrences was the 
assumption by the disc of the sun when it was pierced 
through by the Ketu, of the form of an anklet as it 
were of the Laksmi (fortune) of the three worlds disloca- 
ted from her foot when she thmst it forth violently in 
anger (stanza 829). Evidently this passage alludes 
to an eclipse of the sun, which, according to astronomical 

Ka/at,^ Trans. Introd., VoL I, p. 89. The claim of the 
Kashmiri ambassador that the king of Central India, identified 
with YaSovarman, was his master’s ally, would further confirm 
our contention that the two roonarclM became friends after a 
trial of strength. 

*/. K. 1908-9, p. 761. The date has been fixed as 

A. n. 740 in Early Hlstmy of l$tdia, 4lh ed,, p. 392, 
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calculations made by Prof. Jacobi, occurred and was 
visible at Kanauj on the 14th day of August, 733 a. 
Hence this year also represents the date of the attack 
on Kanauj. 

Nalanda stone inscription of Yaiovarmmadeva 

This interesting inscription in high-flown Sanskrit 
was discovered a few years ago at Nalanda.* It is a Bud- 
dhist document, and its object is to record that Malada, 
the son of YaiSovarmmadeva’s minister, who is called 
Mdrgapati, as well as Udicipati and Pratita-Tikim, made 
certain gifts to the community of Bhiksus and to. the 
temple erected by king Baladitya at Nalanda in honour 
of the ‘^son of SuddhtMana” i.e., the Buddha. It extols 
Ya^ovarman in hyperbolic terms as the lokapdla (guar- 
dian of the world), -^o “has risen after placing his 
foot on the heads of all the kings and has completely 
removed the terrific darkness in the form of all his 
foes by the diflusion of the rays of his sword.”* Now 
the problem arises: Who was this great monarch? 
Unfortunately, the epigraph is not dated, and it does 
not also mention his ancestry or any of his successors. 
This has, therefore, been the source of some contro- 
versy with regard to his identity.* Dr. Hirananda Sastri 
thinks that he is identical with Yaftjdharman of the 
Mandasor inscriptions, and further corrects the latter’s 
name into Yaiovarman.® He’ relies mainly on the ground 
that the insedption “was written when Baladitya was 
niling, and when king Yaiovarmmadeva was holding 

^ Gottmffsdk Gtltir/i Am(ugm, 1888, vol. II, pp. 67-68. 

* £p. M., Vol. XX Qaauary, 1949), pp. 57-46. 

* IbuL, pp. 45, 45, verse 4. 

* See tor mb ccuitroversy IiuL Hist. Osurt.^ VII (1931), 
P- 664; VIII (Msrdi, X954), pp. 448-30; VIII (June, 1934), pp; 
37 >- 73 ; VIII (Septr., 193a), pp. 613-17. 

Zibl. XX. p. 40- 
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the leins of soveieigiity.*’* Since this BSlSditya is, in Df 
Sastri’s opinion, the same as “the homonymous chief 
whom Yuan Qiwang eulogises as the subduer of Mihita- 
kula and the founder of the g^d temple at Kalanda ” 
he finds it reasonable to idoitify Ya^ovarmmadeva with 
Yaiodhatmadeva, who was a contemTOraty of the 
Huna diief, and hence also of Balamtya. But, as 
pointed out by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, there is no warrant 
for the above assumption. The inscription berely 
alludes to a temple built by Bal^tya, and nowher^ does 
it seem to imply that he was alive and ruling at the 
time it was set up. Besides, palsBOgraphical considera< 
tions indicate that the document probably belongs to a 
date much later than that of Yatodharman. Dr. Sastd 
himself admits that the letters in which it is written 
present *‘a very marked development in contrast with 
those of the contem^rary or even somewhat Jatci 
inscriptions, and they largely resemble the characters ol 
the Aphsad inscription of Adityascna,”* whose known 
date from the Shahpur record is 66 672 a. d. He 

further notes that “the alphabet used in the inscription 
is, to a large extent, identical with the Devanagarl 01 
the Nagari.”* And yet, strange to say, the si^arity 
with the script of the Horiuzi Qapan) p^bm-leaf manus- 
cript of the UsfiFJop/jaj/aSaraiu of imcertain date has lead 
Dr. Sastd to assign the epigraph to a ruler flourishing 
in j 33-54 A. D. according to the Mandasor inscription. 
Lastly, the suggested correction of the name YaSodhar- 
man into Yatovarman has hardly any justification, and 
there can be absolutely no doubt from ^ facsimile that 
the latter name is the correct reading. We may add here 
that even Fleet, who consideted-the form of the name 

^Ibid. 

XX, p. 38. 
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^hile editmg the Ma&dasot inscription zefiaiiud from 
jyiopting any d»nge in the termination.^ It worddthus 
app^ ^ above discussion that the present 

inscription most probably belongs to the reign of 
YaSovarman of Kanauj, wl», as we know from the 
QaudavabOt had brought Magadha under his subjecdon. 

Consideration of coins 

There have been discovered some crude coins of 
le Indo-Scythian type bearing the name of YaSovarma,* 
hidi are more barbarous than those of Durlabhaka 
ratapaditya II (circa 700 a. d.), but not quite sc 
‘.graded as the issues of Jayaplda Vinayadityj 
79 A. D.). Their proper place is thus between tlw 
)inage of these two kings from the numismatic poin 
■ view, and they have accordingly been ascribed K 
a^ovarman on the ground that he is the only prino 
ith this name recorded to have been ruling at thi 
riod, and that the Kashmir list knows of no sud 
anarch.* The K^ataranffpi*, of course, refers to 1 
i^ovarman, who was related to the royal famil; 
Kashmir, but he never sat on the throne, and hi 
te, circa 850 A.’ D., also appears to be very late. W 
tmot, however, be quite definite about their attribu 
)n, since the above view is open to certain ob}ection! 
tst, these coins have all been found in the Panjal 
ishmir and in the distant Manikyila stupa, none c 


^ C. 1 . T., Vol. Ill, p. 145, note z. 

* Obverse — ^“Scatwly recognisable copy of the Kushan stani 
king; Ki below left arm.” 

Reverse— “Headless seated goddess, even mote barbarous flu 
the Pratipa coins. BrShmi legend on the right "Sri Ya 4 c 
n»)-” (Smith, Cat, Cm. lad. Mvx., Vol. I, p. 468; Conninghar 
»•' 0/ Mtd. India, p. 44, note 40). 

’/• A, S. B., XXIII, p. 700; /. R. A. S., 1908, pp. 78}-84. 

VoJ T wu fo'-TjL /cl:- ’ 
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the specimens coming from the Kanauj territory. 
Secondly, theii fabric and general appearance betray 
a Kashmiri or Panjabi origin, while there is nothing 
whatever, even in the exaggerated accounts of VSkpati, 
to show that YaSovarman’s arms ever f>enettated so fat 
northwards, much less that he was in possession of 
these regions. Thus it seems more probable from the 
provenance and deteriorated style of these coins .that 
they were struck by an otherwise unknown minor iking 
of the Panjab or Kashmir during the sixth or seventh 
century, rather than by Ya^ovarman of Kanauj.^ ; 

Uferaty Mtivity at YaSovar man's court 

Like many well-known kings of ancient India Ya^o- 
varman was both a poet and a patron of letters, and the 
Rajatarangim alludes to this in the followurg passage : 
“Kavir-Vakpatiraja-Sri-Bhavabhuty-adi sevitah, 
Jito yayau Ya§ovarma tadguna-stutivanditam.” 
i.e., “the poet YaSovarman, who had been served by 
Vakpatiraja, the illustrious Bhavabhuti, and other poets, 
(himself) became by his defeat (at the hands oi 
Lalitaditya) a panegyrist of his (Lalkaditya’s) virtues.”' 
Unfortunately, there is no extant work which we car 
attribute to him with certainty, although the play 
entitled Ramahl^udayc^ and some poems cited in Val- 
labhadeva’s SMdsitavali are said to have been tht 
compositions of one Yaiovarman, identified with his 
Kanauj namesake. The stanza also gives us the names 
of two literary geniuses — ^Vakpatiraja and Bhavabhuti* 

^ Dr. Hoernle assigns . these coins to Yaiodhatman of th( 
Mandasot inscriptions Q . R. A. 5 ,, 190}, p. 551; 1909, pp. 105-0* 
Prw. At. Soc. Bag., 1888, pp. i8i-8z). 

*Bk. IV, verse 144, (Stein, p. ij4)~ 

* I«J. Ant., XLI (1912), p. 141. 

*Ptof. Max-MiiUer in uterpreting the above, verse mad' 
Rijyaid a separate poet (imSw, What tan it teach at ?, p. }J4)* 
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.-who adorned his court, and, as we shall see below, 
Kalhana*s testimony is amply coniinned by the literary 
traction of the Jains and by Vakpati himself. Of the 
two,. Bhavabhuti was the more gifted poet and Vakpati 
frankly acknowledges his debt to him saying : “even 
now in his ru^ed compositions excellences ate sparkling 
like drops of the amrita liquid of poetry, which have 
come out of the ocean (called) Bhavabhuti.” He is the 
author of the three wcU-known Sanskrit plays, Md/ati- 
madhapai Mahdpiracarita and Vttarardmacariin' Hertel 
is of opinion that “all of them must have been composed 
in Kanauj” in order to be performed “before an audience 
of pilgrims in the temple of Kalapriyanatha, who 
evidently was Yaiovarman’s family deity. It is, 
however, usually assumed that the Lord Kalapriya is the 
same as the M^akale^^ra, whose famous shrine at 
Ujjain in Malwa is mentioned by K^dasa (^ghuvamot 
VI, 34), and BScoai .(^(ddambari^ p. 33, ed. Peterson) etc. 
But this identification seems, inadmissible inasmuch as 
Bhavabhuti tells us in the Mdlatmddfjava that his ances- 
tral home in Padmapura, corresponding with modern 
Padmavatl or Narvar in the Gwalior state,* is “on the road 
to the south” with reference to the shrine of the Lord 
Kalapriya. We have, therefore, to look for some place 
to the north of .Padmavati, and it is quite likely that 
Yasovarman, who Was perhaps a Saiva or a Sikta (wit- 
ness his visit to the goddess Vindhyavasini) had a 
temple of this description in the capital also.® The 

Sanskrit literature knows of no poet with this name. The word 
rija here is to be connected with Vakpati, and Sri is only an 
honorific preftned to the name of BhavabhQti. It is significant 
that in the Gau 4 aea}» VSkpati speaks of himself as Vappalriya 
or Vikpati-raja. 

^Asia Vol. I, pp. iz-13. 

*Areb. Sm>. lad. Rip., iSfia-fij, Vol. II, pp. 507*08. 

* Some scholars, however, think that the temjde of KSlapriya 
was in Kalpi (U. P.). 

*7 
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genius of Bhavabhuti has teceived i« full meed of ap- 
pteciation from Sanskrit authors. Raja§ekhara calls him 
“an incarnation of Valmiki” in his Bdla-'Kdmdya^^ 
and some critics even declare that Bhavabhuti excils 
Kalidasa in the Uttararamacarita,^ The other literary 
luminary of YaSovarman’s court was Vappaitap or 
Vakpati, described in the Bappabbaptacmta ^ “th^, head- 
jewel of the K§atriyas and bom of the Paramarai<^,” 
He appears to have enjoyed royal favour to a ^pteater 
extent than his senior Bhavabhuti. Vakpati calls nim- 
self the king’s “panayi lavo” (literally a particle of a 
favourite fnend), and claims that he was at the head 
of the poets (Kai-raya i.e., Kaviraja).* He wrote in 
Prakrit, and according to the Jain legends he was at 
first in the service of the king of Gauda at Laksamana- 
vati, and thence passed to the court of the victorious 
Ya^ovarman. It is alleged that in the latter part of 
his life he became a convert to Jainism, and after under- 
going severe penances in Mathura voluntarily starved 
himself to death {anaiand) in accordance with the Jain 
rule for men desirous of making a good end. B<xore 
writing the Gaudavaho Vakpati composed a poem 
entitled Mabu-Maha-Viyaya (Madhu-Matha-Vijaya). He 
considered it to be his best work;* but its text has not 
been discovered, and nothing can be said of it except 
that it probably dealt with the death of the demon 
Madhu at the hands of Visnu, At present Vakpati’s 
only extant work is the Gtmdavaho comprising 1209 

^ I, 16; see also BshAhdratay I, 12. 

* Cf. “Uttare R2tna-carite BhavsbhQtit viSi?yate.” 

* Kalhana's way of mentioning also supports this conclusion, 
as according to Virttika 4 to Panini n.~2. j4 that which is more 
''Myarhit^' or respected shovdd come first. But we may at the 
same time urge that no undue emphasis should be laid on such a 
subtle point of grammar. 

* Gaudavabo, stanaa 69. 
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couplets, which, as conjectured by Dr, Keith, was 
probably “left unfinished owing to YaSovarman’s 
death;” or it may be a “series of excerpts dealing with 
those topics which the Pandits Uked, omitting tedious 
historical details.”^ 

YaSovarmotf s smcessors 

We are left to grope in the dark after YaSovarman 
except for the uncertain light thrown by Jain sources, 
which allege that he was succeeded by his son Ama, 
bom of Ya^odevi during her teiMorary exile due to 
the machinations of a co-wife. 'Die Bappabhattacarita 
and the Prabandhakosa indicate that Ama held his 
court at Gopagiri (Gwalior), but according to the 
Prabhavakaearita he, like his father Ya^ovarman, reigned 
at Kanauj and not ^together at Gopagiri, Whatever be 
the truth, the importance of the tradition probably lies 
in showing that the region of Gwalior formed part of 
the dominions of Kanauj at this time. It seems that 
Jainism occupied the supreme position in Ama’s heart, 
and he regarded Bappabhatta as his spiritual j«r«. He is 
also represented as going to Jain holy places like Cambay 
(Stambatirtha) Vimalagiri (Palitana), Raivatadri (Girnar), 
and Prabhasa (Patan) etc. Further, he is said to have 
been in constant rivalry with one Dharma, king of 
Lak§amana^vati, but the details ate wrapped in utter 
confiision. Ama was succeeded by his son, the im- 
moral Dunduka, who, according to the Prabbavakaemta 
(XI, 759), -vras murdered by his son Bhoja. After this 
event we have no informatidn whatsoever. We cannot 
give much credence to these talcs based on tradition 
and more concerned with reUmous edification than with 
the narration of sober facts ornistory with some respect 
for chronology. But as there is nothing to contradict 

'Keith, A Histoty of Samkrit Uttraiim (1928), p. 150. 
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them, we may with S. P. Paadh say fof the present 
that “all the credit that the Jaina stories have a right 
to claim is that king Ama was peihaps the son of 
Yalovarman, that Dunduka was Aim’s son, and that 
Bhoja was the son of Dunduka.”^ None of them achieved 
anything of note, and one was even prematurely 
murdered. We may, therefore, well bdieve that, tf 
they really had historical existence, the length of their 
combined reigns must have been of extremely ' short 
duration — say between 1 5 and ao years. 

Section C 
THE AYUDHAS 
Vtgr^udba 

Another shadowy figure occurring in this obscure 
period of our history is Vajrayudha, whose actual exis- 
tence is borne out solely by an incidental reference made 
by RajaSekhara^ the dramatist, who flourished at the 
Pratihara court in the first half of the tenth centuiy 
A. D, . Thus he writes in the KarpHramaMJart^ : “to the 
capital of Vafriyudha, the king of Fificiia, to Kanauj,” 
in connection with the itinerary of a merchant named 
Sa^aradatta, who had gone to the royal city on business. 
It IS significant that Raja^khara uses the name Panola 
for the country of which Kanauj was the capital, 
although from its omission by the Chinese pilgrim we 
may infer that it was not the popular desiraation of this 
kingdom at that time.^ Vajriyudha nmist nave ascended 

a Gm^mniho, Intrrxhicdoii, p. dfit- foe however, /• B. B. 
R. A. S., Vrf. ni. N. S. 1927, pp. ioi-|3,lvh6ie Dr. Ktisnasva® 
Aiyangar s'^oadf maintains the credibility of das B^p^hattacarm 
and equates Amaiija with NSgftvaioka. 

*III, 5*, pp. 74, 266 ^onow and l a nm a n ’s edition)- 

* The term PSficala at first denoted the whide stretch ofcountij 
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the thtone sometime about a. d. 770, since, as we shall 
see below, the Jain HarimtaJa informs us tl^t a 
named Indtiyu^a was ruling in Kanauj in the year 
785-84 A. D., while wc also snow from other sources 
that he was succeeded by Cakrayudha. The form of 
these names suggests mat all tlu; three monarchs 
belonged to the same line. If so, they must have ruled 
over Kanauj one after the other, for it is difficult to find 
a vacant pl^ 'for Vajra3aidha elsewhere except before 
Indrayudha. We further learn on the authority of 
Kalhana that Jayapi^a Vinayaditya (779-810 a. d.), who 
tried to emulate me exploits of his grandfather Lalita- 
ditya in distant lands, “a^r defeating the king of Kanya- 
kubja in battle, airded off his throne the ensign of royal 
power,”' Evidently, we have here an allusion to the 
defeat and detbronement of a king of Kanauj, and he 
is perhaps to be identified with Vajrayudha, assummg 
that the attack on Kanauj took place soon after Jayapida 
became king of Kashmir, But if it occurred later in his 
career, the vanquished Kanauj monarch must have been 
Indrayudha, 

Indrdjndba 

Vajrayudha appears to have been succeeded by 
Indrayudm or Indraraja, but it is not clear vdiat relation- 
ship they bore to each other. According to the passage 

from the Chambal to the Himalayas, which was afterwards divided 
into North and South P 9 fic 2 la, The Ganges formed the boundary 
between the two, and they had their capitals at Ahicchatxa and' 
Kanmilya respectively. VaiShamihira (6th century A. d.) includes 
the Faftcilas ainoi^( the peoples of tlu MaSyadtIa, and reckons 
their country as one o£ ffic nine great kingdoms (BribatsaMita, 
XIV, 32; hid. XXII, p. i«6). Presumably diis list refers to 
much earlier times. Alberuni, who wrote in 1050 A. D„ also 
mentions tlKse nine divisions, but adds dhat die names were not 
then commonly used (Sachao, Trans., Vol. I, p. *98). 

' VoL I, Bk. IV, verse 471, (Stein, p. 163). 
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in the Jain HarivamJa^ Indrayudha was niHng in Saka 
year 705 or 783-84 a. d., being known as kii^ of the 
north. Hence we may conclude from this description 
that, even when its glory had departed, Kanauj conti- 
nued to enjoy pre-eminence among the kingdoms of 
the North. It was probably during IndtaTOdha's reign 
that Dhruva Rasprakuta (circa 779-794 a. d.; invaded the 
territories of the Doab, and “added the emblem of the 
Ganges and the Jumna to his imperial insignia.” For, 
a verse in the Baroda plates informs us that he “taking 
from his enemies, rixe Ganga and the Yamuna, charming 
with their waves, acquired at the same time that supreme 
position of lordship (which was indicated) by (those 
rivers in) the form of a visible sign.”* Du^g this 
raid the Kanauj sovereign appears to have invoked 
the aid of his (^uda contemporary, who was, how- 
ever, compelled to submit to me invader. This is 
evident if we take the above verse in conjimction with 
another occurring in the Sanjan plates, where we are 
told that Dhruva “seized tne white umbrellas, the 
sporting lotuses of Laksmi (goddess of sovereignty), 
of the Gauda king, as he was fleeing between the 
GanTCs and the Jumna.”® The monarch ruling in 
Gau^ at this time must have been either Gopala or 
Dharmapala, but as the former is not known from the 
inscriptions of the P^a dynasty to have wielded any 
considerable power, it is better to regard the latter as 
the adversary of Dhruva. 

^ The following seems relevant here : 

"^ke$v*abcUSate$u saptasu difim paficottare?5taraih.” The 
full v«se will be discussed later on. _ 

• Dr. Fleet took this line as referring to Govinda III (I** 
Ant.y XII, pp. 159, i6j), but Dr. Majumdar has righdy pointed 
out that “tnc reference is not to GovindarSja. but to his father 
Dhtuva.” (Jour. Dept, of Letters, Vol. X, p. 55; see also Dr. D. 
R. Bhxuidarter, Isui., XVHI, p. 239, note 4). 

*Ep. Ittd., XVin, line 14, pp. 244, 252. 
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Cakraytdha 

Indrajrudha’s teign must have terminated about 
the dose of the 8th century, for we are informed in two 
epigtaphic documents that he was attacked and defeated 
by Dharmapala of Bengal, who, undeterred by earlier 
reverses, had now launched his ambitious schemes of 
conquest. The Bhagalpur plate of Niurayanapala^ 
records the result of this conflict as follows : “Jitv- 
endraraja-prabhritin aratin uparjjita yena Mahodaya* 
Srih datta punah sa valin-arthayitre Cakrayudhay-anati 
Vamanaya,” i.e., “This mighty one (balin) again 
gave the sovereimty,, which he had acquired by debat- 
ing Indraraja and other enemies, to the begging Cakra- 
yudha, who resembled a dwarf in bowing, just as 
formerly Bali had given the sovereignty (of the three 
worlds), which he had acquired by defeating Indra 
and his other enemies (the gods), to the begging 
Cakrayudha (Vi§niu), who had descended to earth as a 
dwarf.” We have in this passage a distinct statement 
that king DhannapSla conquered Indraraja and other 
enemies, but retu^ed the sovereignty of Mahodaya*, 
which he had thus gained for himself, to one Cam- 
yudha — perhaps a brother or son of the vanquished 
monarch. And in making this arrangement Dharma- 
pala was only acting in consonance with the policy 
advocated by Kau^ya’ and Manu,* and sometimes 
followed by Indian Impetialists, that it is more prudent 

^ Edited in Ini. Ant,, XV, pp. joj, 307; mentioned Ibid., XX, 
P- 1*7, etc. Also see /. A. S. B., Vol. XLVII (1878), pt. I, p. 584 f. 

* TWs is evident if we remember that the term “Mahodaya- 
like the rest of the verse, has a double meaning, and that 
^th reference to Dharmap^' it can only be interpreted as ”thc 
sovereignty over Mahodaya or Kanauj.” 

*ArtbaiSttrtt (Sfaamasastry's Trans. 3rd ed., 1929), Bk. VII, 

ch. 16, p. j,9. 

Q. Mmamritix 
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to xaise a piot^ in a distant conquest tiban to xesott 
to diiect annexation. The story of this dethronement 
is supplemented by the Khalimpur plate,^ which details 
the subsequent transactions. We are told that the 
glorious D^mapala, who had humbled tbe great conceit 
of all rulers, “installed the illustrious king of Kanya- 
kubia, who readily was accepted by Bhoja, Matsya, 
Maora, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, GandhSra ahd 
Kira kings, lowing down respectfully with their diademk 
trembling, and for whom his own golden-coronation-, 
jar was lifted up by the delighted elders of Pancala.”®\ 
Although this contemporary record does not name the 
king of Kanauj, it is obvious that the event described is 
the installation of Cakrajmdha in succession to Indraraja 
or Indriyudha, as specifically mentioned in the late 
Bhagalpur grant. The gathering of distant sovereigns 
like those of Gandhara and Avanti to give “respect- 
fully” their stamp of recognition to the settlement made 
by the Gau^ monarch not only shows the importance 
of Kanauj and the keen interest bestowed on its affairs 
by the contemporary states of northern India, but also 
indicates the power and position of Dharmwala, 
who seems to have attained in his day the rank of the 
premier king of the North. We should, however, 
guard against making any such deductions, as was done 
by Mr. R. D. Baneqi, that Dharmapala “conq^red or 
overran eastern Panjab and Sindh (Kuru and Yadu), 
W. Panjab and N.-W. Frontier Provinces (Yavana and 
Gandhara), Kangra (Kira), Malwa (Avanti) and North- 
Eastern iUjputana (Bhoja and Matsya).”’ Similarly, 

“Sarvesiiii ta viditvaisSiii samlsena dkit^tam, SthSpayet-tatn 
tad vaiMyaiii KtityScca samaya-kiiyath** (VII, aoa). 

^ Epi Ind., rv, pp- a43-;4; first faulty edition in JuiJ.B., Vol. 
I^U (1894), pt 1, pp. 39-62. 

•’E*. Jm, IV, pp. 248, 232. 

*mm. As. See. Bm^., Vol. V, No. 5, p. 31. 
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theie is nothing in support of Mr. C V. Vaidya’s view 
that the enumeration of the nine kings shows that 
“the empire or su2erainty of Kanauj was acknowledge^ 
even in its decline over a very large eactent of territory/'^ 
As already observed, the passage in question only gives 
us a list*bf the principal kingdoms that had dealing^ with 
Kanauj, Isnd the assumption that they were subject to 
it seems altogether fantastic and wide the mark. 

Perhaps a few words on the territories of these 
attendant powers will not be out of place here. The 
Bhojas were a people of antiqm^, whose kingdom, 
known as the Bhojakam according to the Cammak 
copper plate inscription of Pravarasena n, allnost 
coincided with modem Berar.^ When the installation 
took place the Vakatokas had long ceased to rule over 
this part, and it is likely that the people, who preserved 
the trib^' name at this time, lived in a comparatively 
circumscnbed area near the Nerbudda. 

The Matsyas were settled to the south or south- 
west of Indraprastha, and their territory roughly cor- 
responded to the modem Alwar State with portions of 
Jaipur and Bharatpur.* 

The country of the Madras lay be tw een the Ravi 
and the Chenab in the central parts of the Panjab, and 
had its capital at Sakala or modem Sialkot.^ 

The Kurus seem to have occupied the Qs-Sudej 
districts, and may be associated with the Kuruk$etta or 

1 H.M.H.I., VoL I, p. }4i. 

* Fleet, C.I.L, VoL HI, p. Z56; 1914, p« 321; 

^ also CoUkis, CnfffvpoieaJ Data of Ao ^Lagbimikia and tbo 
Datakamiraearita (Leipaig, 1907), p. 28, for a discussion on the 
Bhoja kingdom. 

* Ara. Smv. lad. Eap., XX, p. z. CamM^ff HitMy la^a, 

Vol.I,p. 84. 

*Pot a InUat yoonnt of the M ad t adeia , see /. A.S. B., N. S., 
XVni, pp. 237-268. 

zS 
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Thancsvat. In tbe BHbatsuAIttti^ th^ sfe classed 
afrmng the Matsyas and the Paficalas as belonging to 
the huddle Gountty. 

The Yadus or Yadava^ were according to the 
TAkkha Mandal praiasti^ long ruling in part of the 
Punjab, but the reference in this passage may be to 
the people of the Madiura territory. <jf the Yavanas 
it is difficult to say udth any confidence as the naoie 
was often used in a loose way to designate various 
races of foreign origin. Probably the word is used 
here simply in the sense of Mlecch^ and is put in nei^ 
to the word Yadu rather for ‘‘the ss^e of poetical orna- 
mentation than with 'the object of conveying any very 
definite meaning.*’* 

Avanti, of course, denoted Malava or the country 
round Ujjain; and Gandhara presumably designates the 
Peshawar district widi certain adjoining regions along 
the Kabul river and Rawalpindi in the northern Panjab. 
The Kiras occupied territory in the Kangra valley, 
where their name is preserved in Kiragrama, the village 
in which the famous temple of Vaidyanatha stood*. 

Ihus amidst a disringuished assemblage of kings 
from fiir and near the installation ceremony of Gakra- 
yudha Tim carried out with great solemnity under the 
protection of Dharmapala. But his rule was not destined 
to run its full course, for it was suddenly cut short 
by the attack of the Pratihira Nagabhapi 11 on Kanauj. 

* In/. Aia., XXn, ppf iSi-Sj; sec also CamMJIp Hisiuj if 
htSa., VoL 1 , pp. 47, ii6, etc. 

* Ep. Ih/L, I, p. lo ^ /. K.A,S.t (first series) XX, p. 4]r ^ 

• Kidbom, Ep. Ind., IV, p. 246. 

Puri^.ci/ttd in Anb, Smv. 1 m^ B^., V, pp. lyS-to- 
For ah account of the kingdom of Kim, see IL C Nbjumdaf, 
Lid. IBst’. Qiurt.f IX (March, 195}), pp. 11-17. 
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CHAPm X 

THE IMPERIAL PRATtHARAS 
Section A 

Cirmmstams of Nagabbafa IPs mqmsf 

The exact circumstances which led Nagabham n to 
attack Kaoauj are more or less shrouded in myst^, but 
it seems the elevation of Cakrayudha under the patron- 
age of Dhaimapala was followed by troublous times. 
The Rastrakutas, who had now begun to intervene in the 
adairs of the north, as is evident from the raids of Dhruva 
{circa TI9’194 ^ D.y could not long tolerate the Bengal 
king’s assumption of supreme status in Northern Inma, 
and a trial of strength between the two rising powers 
beamc inevitable.* Govinda III {area a . d .), 

the son and successor of Dhruva, threw out a challenge 
to Dharmapala’s imperial pretensions, and the resmt 
of this conflict is preserved in die ^jan plates of 
Amoghavarja I : “^e water of the spri ng of the 
Himmya mountains was drunk by Govmda uTs horses 
and plufl^ into by his elephants, die thunder was 
redoubled in (its) caverns by the tSrya musical instru- 
ments of (his) abludons, (and) to whom, the great one, 

* See Aatr, die Batoda giaat o£ Katkati^a {lad. Xn, 
PP - 1 $ 9 * i^ 3 )> a^ die Saiqao plates (J^ bd., XVm, pp. 244* asa)* 
a It is the Khalimpot leootd o£ Dhat map i l a 

makes 00 meotioa of the Riftnkfipu, it eoumeates the 
difietent powos diat gave their to his poiidcal anangemeot 
mKanatu. 
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those (kings) Dhaima and Cakiavudha suttendefed of 
themselves. He thus boie resemblance to the fame of 
Himalaya, and was consequently Kitti-N5tayana.”» 
Dhatma and Cakrayudha in this i>ass^ undoubtedly 
refer to the king of Kanauj and his liege-lord, whose 
combined strength even could not successfully resist 
the northward triumphant march of the R£$(rakuu 
army. We may, therefore, be sure that this foreign 
invasion, coming close on the heels of other depte^- 
dons in the Doab, must have considerably harassed tl\e 
populace and introduced anarchy and misrule. Such ah 
unsetded state of affiurs was TOund to invite aggies^ 
sions from ambidous quarters, and the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion of Bhoja thus informs us how Nagabhata 11 availed 
himself of tms opportunity : “Who, desirous of the great 
growth of virtuous acts enjoined in the Vedas, performed 
a senes of religious ceremonies according to me custom 
of Ksatdya families; and after having defeated Cakra- 
yudha, wnose lowly denjeanour was manifest from his 
aependenoe on others, he became eminebt, although he 
vras humble through modesty.”* After achieving this 
victory there are indicadons that NSgabhata boldly 
annexed Kanaw, but before taking up e thread of the 
history of the Pratiharas, we must make a slight digres- 
sion to trace their origin and briefly survey their antece- 
dent posidon. 

Who were the PraHbdras 1 

There is a late legend in Cand’s which groups 
the ParihSras or Pratihams* along, with three other 

‘ Ef. Ind., XVni, pp. 245, 2J3, verse 23; see also the Nllgufld 
inscription in which Govinda in is said to ^ve fettered the people 
of Gauda etc {Jbid.t VI, pp. loa, 105). 

'Rep. Areb. Smr. Ind., 1903-04, pp. 281, 284; Ep. led., 
XVin, pp. 108, 112, verse 9. 

• It is obvious that the two fbtnis ate variants cadi other* 
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Rajput dans— die Cauhan Ohamina), Powat (Pata- 
maia), and Solanki (Gulul^y-as “A|idkula,” deriving 
their origin from a sact^tM fire-pit (agnikunda) at 
Mount Abu. The myth is apparently a&urd, but it 
may well represent, as observed by Crooke, “a rite of 
purgation by fire, die scene of which was in Soutihem 
Rajputana, whereby the impurity of the forei^ets was 
removed and they became fitted to enter the Hindu 
caste system.”! According to this view, therefore, 
the Praiiharas were of foreign eictraction, and we have 
further reason to hold that th^ were a branch of the 
famous Gurjaras— one of those nomadic Central Asian 
tribes that pouted down into India along with or soon 
after the Hunas through the north-western passes during 
the period of political ferment follovring the disruption 
of the great Gupta Empire.* This seems evident from 
the Rajor (Rajyaputa) stone inscription, dated V. E. 
ioi 6 or 959 A. D. in the reign of Mathanadeva, a 
feudatory of Vijayapaladeva of Kanauj.* The former is 
therein explicitly described as belonging to the Gurjara 
Pratihara lineage, since the phrase “Gurjara-Pratiharan- 
vayah” occurring in it must be interpreted to mean 
“Pratihara dan of the Gurjaras.”* Some scholars, on 
the other hand, think that the word Gurjara in this 
expression docs not denote the tribe or people of that 
name but the Gurjara country (Gurjjaratra-bhumi).* 

although by mistake o&e list of the traditional ^6 dans gives a 
place both to PatMr and Piadh&ta Rothes, RasamiH, II, pp. 

*35-36). 

^JoMnuJRiyai AntiHvpoJoffeaJ hsHtute, 1911, p. 41. 

* See Bom. Ga^., IX, pt. I, 471-478; In^ Ant., XL, pp. 
ii-tA; J. K. A. S., 1904, p. 640; lUd., 1909, p. J4. etc. 

* Ep. Ind., ni, pp. 265-267. 

* Ep. hj., m, p. 266; see also Ind. Ant., XL, p. 22. 

. ‘C V. Vtidya, Vol. II, pp. 31, iz, aote; hid. 

Hitt. Qwt„ June, 1954, pp- 337*3*. 
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This view, howev^ will not beat sctudny, as a dose 
perusal of the Rajot inscxqition would show. ]b line 
12 i^eie occur me woids "... Tatfaaitat ptatySsaona 
Sd Guijjaia vahita samasta-k$etta sametalji ...,** which 
has dghdy been translated by "together with all the 
neighbouring j^ds cultivated by the Gurjaras.** Here 
the cultivators themselves ate aearly called Guqatas 
and it may, .therefore, be reasonable to presume tbati in 
the earlier part of the grant, in line four too, the tenn 
bears a radal signification. That the Pratihatas be- 
longed to the Gurjara stock is dso confirmed by the 
Ra$ttakuta records, and the Arab writers like Abu Zaid 
and A 1 Ma'sudi who allude to dieir fights with the 
Ju2r or Gujaras of the north^. These references ate 
undoubtedly to be held as applying to the Ikadharas of 
Kanauj, for at this period they were the only power to ■ 
contend against the Rasttakutas, with whom sometimes ■ |^. 
the Arabs even co-operated against Kanauj. Besides, we I ],3 
have the in^rtant tes^ony of the Kanatesc poet ■ 
Pa^pa, who expressly calls Mahipala “Ghiiriararaja.”* | 

Ihis epithet comd hardly be applied to hiiti, if the tetm 
"Ghurjara” bore a geographic^ sense denoting what 
after m was only a small portion of Mahipila’s vast 
territoties. Lastly, support for the foreign or Gotjata 
odm of the Pratiharas may further be found in certain h j ^ 
ous^dish personal names of the earlier Pratthara ruleis B fl, 
Mandor (Mandavyapura, near Jodhpur), from whom, H 
as remarked by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, "it is not impossible ■ 
that the imperial Pradharas of Kanam also bmcbedB 

off.” Thus the Jodhpur mscription of Biuka iifformsB 

us that Haricandra was sumamed RohillSddhi, ^ M de 
Narabhat^ had anodher name Pell^telli on account of^ 
his prowess.* Surely these do noTsound Aryan names, | 

S., XXI, pp. 4x2*24. H 

* See h^n. 

* Ep. Ini., XVm, pp. 97-9S. 


97; 
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and what Is mote notable is dmt they wete assumed 
when the Ptatihitas of Rajputana had wholly become 
merged into the Hindu Society.^ 

The inscriptions of the _^nasty, however, suggest 
a difieient line of enquiry. The Gwalior Inscnptipn of 
Bhoja says: 

*‘Sl2ghyas— tasyanujosau maghava-madamu^ Me- 

ghanadasya satiikhye, 

Saumitttis tivra»dandah Pratiharanavidher yah 

Pratihara 2sit.”* 

i.e., “Saumitfi, his honoumble younger brother of staff 
severe, was ^e door-kee^r (Pratihara), since he 
lepell^ (the enemies) in me battle with Meghanada, 
the destroyer of Lidra’s pride.” 

According to k, the forebear of this famUy was 
Laksama^ me broker of Rama, and he came to be 
known ks ihatihira owing to his act of repelling ^rati- 
hara^-videh) displa^d against his enemies, like Megfaa- 
nada, in battle. Again, the Jodhpur inscription of Bauka 
belon^g to the Pratihara house of Rajputana tells us : 

“SvabhrattiS Ramabhadrasya Pdraharyam kritam 

yatah, 

Sd- prattihara—vaiitio yam atas — c — onnatith- 

apnuyat.” 

i.e., “Inasmuch as the very brotiier or Ramabhadra per- 
formed the duty of door-keeper mratihira), this illus- 
ttious clan came to be known as Pratihara.”’ Thus in 
both the records although the name Pratihara is derived 
from different memorabte events in the life of Lak$amana, 
the point common to both is that the clan is ssdd to be 
descended from the same'epic hero, and thereby held as 

^ See also Ind. Hitt. Quart., IV (1928), p. 746. 

_ * Am. Rrt. Arth. Sturp. huL 1903-04, pp. 280, 2S5, vetM 2; 
Ef. Ind., XVin, pp. 107, no. 

•J.JLA.S., 1894. ^ 4. verse 4; ^ WL. XVIH. pp. 95. 
9 T> Pr^. Ejp. Ardt. Sunt. W. drtk, 1906^, p. }a 
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even ‘*xetiied fiom sevetal patts of India and left sonte 
of theit positions,”^ and dus decline in theit poorer noay 
have in no smaJl measuie been due to the vigotous 
ddve of Indian tulets like that of Ujiain. Pethaps it was 
in the coutse of these fights that Nagabhapi earned his 
aims as fiu: as Bhrigukaccha ot &oa^ where the 
Cahamana feudatoiy Bharttivaddha II is tecoided in 
V. E. 813 = 7 j 6 a. d. to have made a grant of the 
village Atjunadevigrama situate in the AktQtefvatai 
viftya (Ankles vu Taluka) to the Btahman Bhat^abhOta l 
**in the teim of Increasing victory of the illusttious \ 
NSgavaloka/’^ who is in all likelihood no odiet than the 
founder of the Pxatihara line.’ 

The second king, Kakustha, was the son of an un- 
named brother of Narabhapi; he was also called Kakkuka 
on account of his hamt of saying welcome things in an 
inverted manner, but beyond this curious fiict we Imow 
nothing about him. 

The third king, Deva^akti or Devari)a, younger 
brother of Kakkuka, seems to have maintained the 
dignity of the house in tact, although the reference in 
the Gwalior inscription to the curbing of the move- 
ments (gati) of a ‘‘multitude of kings” (bhEbhrit) and 
their powerful allies” ^k$2h) indicates that sometime 
during his reign the Pratihara authority was threatened 
by external danger. His son and successor Vatsarija, 
bom of Bhu3dl^evi and known to have been ruling 
in the year 783-84 a. d., was certainly more than a 
mere name. The Gwalior inscription asserts ^at 
“with strong bows as his companion he forcibly 
wrested (ha^d-agrah!t) the empire (sSrhrSjyam), in 
battle from the fiunous Bhan^ dan, hard to be overcome 

UbU. 

* Hansot grant, Ep. M., Xn,jnp. ao), ao4. 

*Sten Koaow, ao^ Dt, Bli^daikar, hi Ant., 1911, 

p. a 40 . 
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bvieasoQ<^tbe xam|>att floadeof infudated dqthaats”^ 
It is difitcalt to identify tibis Bha;9i^ dan, as histoty does 
not lecoid any otbet Bha?^ CKcet>t the pdnce mentioned 
in the Harfmnita, but we do not know what ^opened 
to him and where he established his authoi%. A 
conjecture nn^, however, be hazarded that nafne 
stands for the Bha^^i dan, whose political importance 
Qjay best be inferred B:om the &ct mentioned in the 
Jodhpur inscr^on that PadminI, die mother of Prad- 
hara BSuka, bdonged to it.* We may, therefore, take 
the passage as an allusion to Vatsaraja’s attainment of 
the supreme status in GurjaratrS dr Central Rajputana, 
which is to some extent confirmed by the Om and 
Daulatpura inscriptions. The former is engraved in 
the pomh of a Jain temple and speaks of it as existing 
in the time of Vatsarija,* and according to the latter 
charter he granted the village of Siva in the Penda* 
i^lnaka (modem DidwSna) of the Gurjaratri 

bbSmi to the Bha^vasudeva.* 

But the most noteworthy tribute to his achieve- 
ments is paid by the inscriptions of his victorious rivals, 
the Rl^trakGtas themsdves. We are, for example,, told 
in the Wani-Dindori' and Radhanpur grants* that 
Vatsaraja had become “intoxicated wim the goddess of 
the sovereignty (of the country of) Gau^ that he had 
acquired with ease,** and that his fame .^liad reached 
to the extremities of the regions.** Again, the Baroda 
plates of 81 a a. n. inform us that the lord of Gurjaras 
became “evilly inflamed by conquering die lord of 


* Ep. Jtt/., XVni, pp. 108, III, vene 7. 

* IbiJ., f®. 98, vetse 26. 

R. A. 1907, p, loio. 

* Ep. Ind., V, pp. 211, 21 j. 
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Gau^ smd the lotd of Vanga.*^ It is, hove^ not 
necessaty to suppose that V^atsatija’s amiies ovettao 
Bengal, for he may have come into coniUct -widi the 
Gau^ monarch, identified vdth DharmapSk, fiat away 
during the latter’s foreign expeditions. Peiha|ffi a^t 
this trial of strength their relations became poote happy. 
Ihis would be evident if we remember that ihe Khalim- 
put |ilates dq>ose*that the ruler of Avinti approved of 
the ^tallation of Cakrayudha at Kanauj under 
aegis of Dharmapala. Presumably Vatsarija rn^de 
this diplomatic gesture on account of the Ka$traki\^ 
danger then looming large on die political horizop. 
But nothing availed him, and the storm soon burst hi 
all its destructive fury. For, the Wani and Radhanput 
grants attest that Dhruva caused VatsarSia **to enter 
upon the Mth of misfortune in the centre or (the deserts 
of) Mam, which e:q>ression probably means that the 
Rasdrakuta monarch met his rival in a successful encoun- 
ter and compelled him to take shelter in the inhospitable 
tracts of Ra)putana, where, as shown above, the Prati- 
haras of Ujjain had already established their supremacy. 

Section B 
Nagabhafa II 

According to the list of kings given- in inscriptions, 
which ate our chief sources of information for the 
Pratihira dynasty,* Vatsaraja’s successor was his mn 
Nagabhata by die (picen Sundarl-DevL Hb earliest 
known date is ^kxama^ Samat Syz ot 8x5 a.i>. 
(Buckala inscription), ana although we have no evi- 

Xn, p. 164. The ovedordship of Gau^a and Van^ 
explains the expression “Gauda’s two umbcellas of state,” wmch, 
according to die Radhanpnt gtant, Dhmva took away non 
VatsatSja. 

Appendix. 
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(Jeace to fix the yeat of his accession, it may tentatively 
be assumed to nave taken place a^ut 805 a. d. It 
appears that in the beginning he tried to ictrieve the 
fortunes of his fiunily and to avenge the crashing defeat 
of his fiuher at the hands of the Ra$ttakup^, but the stars 
i^irere as un&vourable to him as to his predecessor. 
For the Sanjan plates of Amo^var^a I, dated Saka 
79} = 871 A. D., credit Govinda HI witih “carrying 
away in battles ^e fair and unshakable fame of kings 
NSgabhata and Candragu^”^ and there can scarcriy 
be any doubt that the former represents the son of 
VatsarSja.* That riie result ofthe struggle was decisively 
gainst Nl^bhapi is dear from other records also. 
']%e Pariiari pillar inscription, for ins^ce, tells, us that 
Karkaraja “caused Ni^valo^ quickly to turn bac^”^ 
and the vanepished opponent has righriy been identified 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar with Nl^bhata n. The 
inscription is dated in V. E. ^17 = 861 a. d. in the 
reign of Parabala,* and assuming that he had a long 
reign, we may reasonably conaude that his fother 
Karbnija was a conten^rary of Govinda m and 
possibly also his fisudatory, in which capacity he must 
have helped the latter a^dnst NSgabha^ Again, the 
Radhatqmr inscriptioa says that “the Goqara in fear 
(of G<mnda m) vanished nobody knew whither, so that 
even in a dream he sdg^t not see batde.*** tin 
Wani grant of Govinda m does not give us this aM- 
tional informatimi x^arding the defeat of the Gurjara 


* Bff. ML, XVm, pp. 145, < 55 * 

*1^,0.140. 

IX, s. 155, vetM 14. 

* The ideoQW of diii dtkflns beea the ntl^ect of oosttovetsy. 
Stt RUhoio, uUt IX, p. 51; Fleet, . A JGmupwi Dis- 

p. t«l. 

•|a.M,Vl,p^ 144.*5<»* vewe it. Cfc 
Nuylt teht at nmtiaifa svifnepl pdfct yatbL 
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we may teasombly platt the evetxt between 806. 
07 ▲. D., Ac date of the above gtani^ and 808 a. d., 
the yeat of the Radhanput xecotd. Govinda HI, how> 
evei^ continued to apptehend ttouble, hdMava was 
now almost die bone of contention be^een his house 
and the PtadhStas, and so accotding to the l^toda 
plates of Karkaxaja, he the purpose of ptotecting 

Malava caused his (Kat^il)^s) atm to become au 

excellent door-bat of the country of the lord of jthe 
Gutjaras.”^ y 

Nagabhapt’s preliminary attempts thus proied 
abortive, but success in another direction was i^t 
long to (X>me. His RS^pakQta adversary, Govinda Ttr^ 
who had also overrun the north upto the Himalayas, 
and to whom CaktSyudha of K^uj and his lieTC-lotd 
Dhannapala had submitted of their own accord^ got 
engrossed towards the dose of his reign with internal 
awaits in order to secure die succession of his son, 
Amoghavar^a. And when Govinda 111 died early in 
814 A. D., his young successor was unable to stem 
the rising tide of senous domestic seditions with the 
result that the ki^dom was soon plunged in anarchy 
and confusion.’ 'ms freedom of reprisals from the 
Bi$trakGpis probably gave to NSgabhapi the opportun- 
ity to wage war, as we have seen above, against 
Cakrayudha “whose lowly demeanour was manifest from 
his dependence on others.” 'The defeat was evidently 
followed by the annexation of the kingdom, and the 
transfer of the Pradhara capital to Kanau), since Cakd- 
yudha disappears about t^ time &om the stage of 

’ Izd, Ajit,, xn, pp. 160^ 164. 

*45» * 55 . v«*e *}• 

CE. ... evayaih era apanatau ca yasra tan Dhuni*- 

GaktSyudhau ...” 

• Bern. G«c., VoJ. I, pt. II, 40X, 409; KitfntkMfas azd ^ 

Tims (Poona, 1934), pp. 69, 73. 
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histoiy, and NSgabha^a’s successors for several geoe»> 
tions ate definitely Imown to have held dieir court 
there. The conquest of Kanaui at once gave to the Prad- 
h^s the s^reme j^urer in the north, and Nagabhata 
felt himself justified in assuming the full imperial ddes-^ 
Paramabhattaraka, MahlhijidhirSja, and Paiame^vata — 
in the Buckali inscription issued in the year 815 a. 

But though Nig^ha^ was now immune from the 
RastrakQta danger on account of their intefnal dissen- 
sions and rivalries, Dharmapala of Bengal, who had 
raised Caktiyudha to the throne, took the field against 
him to avenge his vassal’s deposition. A reminisc^ce 
of this struggle is preserved in the Gwalior inscription 
of Bhoja in terms suggestive of its importance and 
arduous character. We are told that “having vanquished 
his enemy, the lord of Vanga, who appeared like a 
mass of dark, dense doud in consequence of the crowd 
of mighty elephants, horses and chariots, Nagabhata 
who done gladdens (the heart of) the three wodds, 
revealed himself, even as the rising sun, the sole source 
of manifestation of the three wodds, reveab himsdf 
by vanquishing dense and terdble darkness*’.* The battle 
was probably fought at Monghyr, since the Jodhpur 
mscription of Baiua, dated in t^ (Vikmna) year 894 
or 8, ; A. D., informs us that his father Kak]^ “gained 
renown by fighting with the Gaudas at Mudgagiri.’’* 
From the date of the record it is evident that Kakka 
must bave been a contemporary of Nagabha^ and as 
the house of the latter had already dsen to ascendanqr 
in Rajputana, we nuy assume that Kakka proceeded as 
far as Monghyr only to help his suzerain m a conflict 
that was to decide the fortunes of the PratihSras in 
Kanauj. Perhaps another feudatory chief, who fought 

* Ep, Ind., DC. p. 199 f. 

* Ibid,, XVIII, pp. 108, 112, verse 10. 

* Ibid,, pp.‘96, 98, verse 24. 

30 
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against the tulet of Bei^ on behalf of NSgabha^a, 
was Saiii^aiagaina. The Qtsu inscription of Bmsditya^ 
says that he “defeated the king of Gau^ a great watdot 
(bhata), and made the whole wodd, gained by 
subservient to his overlord.”* As well pointed out by 
Dr. R. C Majumdar, this Sainkaraga^a must have been 
a contempora^ of Nagabhapi about the comnttncement 
of the 9th century, since the former was the great- 
grandson of Dhanika, who is known to have been 
ruling in 725 A. D.* Thus having dispersed the dense 
clouds in the form of the mighty hosts of Dhartmpala 
the sun of Nagabhata’s glory shone in the pdidcal 
horizon, and soon its bdlJiant rays began to permute 
and radiate all round. For the Gwwor insrfip iiiiyn, 
which details his subsequent achievements, tells us that 
the kin« of Andhra, Sindhu, Vidatbha and Kalinga 
succumb to his youthful ener^ as moths do unto 
fire.”* The Andhra coimtry lay between the Godavad 
and the Krisna; Sindhu denotes the lower course of the 
Indus; Vidarbha and Kalin^ were the ancient designa- 
tions of the modem provinces of Berar and Onssa. 
And if these alleged conquests were really in accordance 
with facts, Nagabhata’s sphere of suzeramty must have 
covered all the regions mm the east to the west, and 
from the Himalayas to the Nerbuda, excluding, of course 
the north-western parts and the PSla dominions. Bat 
there is little reason to accept any such condusion, 
for the simile itself used by the poet is significant. We 
are told that just as modis cannot resist rushing head- 
long towards the fire, similarly die longs of tl^ countries 

* Ep. Ind., Xn, p. 10 f. 

*Ibid.,pp. 14-15, vs. 14-16. See, however, Dr. D. R. Bhandat- 
kar’s remarks (Jbid.y p. it). 

* Jour. Dep. Lttt., X, pp. 40-41, Note. I have followed Di. 
R. C hhijumdar’s int^retatioa. 

* Ep. bid., XVIII, pp. 108, 112, verse 8. 
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flame d weie attracted of theit own accotd towards 
Nagabhata—ot in o&et words they sought his powerlEul 
aid or alliance arauiist their respective enenues who 
0iay be identi£ea with the incoming Moslems in the 
west, the Ra$ttak&pis in the south, and the in 
the east. 

Verse deven in the same record, however, 
makes more specific mention of his victories, which 
comprised the “fbrdble seizure” (ha^pahardi) of the 
hill-forts of Anartta or northern Kathiaw 3 dj Malava or 
Central India; the Matsyas or eastern Rajputana; the 
Kiratas, who were perhaps the wild tribes of the Hima- 
layan region;^ the Turu^kas, probably designating the 
earliest Moslem settlements in Western India; and the 
Vatsas in the territory of Kausambi (Kosam). It is 
difficult to see how far they represent actual annexations, 
but making due allowance for any exaggeration we may 
roughly define the kir^om of Kanauj under Nagabhata 
as comprisiiig parts of^jputana, a large portion of the 
modem United Provinces and Centrd India, perhaps 
northern KathiSwid* ^th Kosambi and adjacenf. terri- 
tories for its south-eastern limit. That Nagabhau was 
a powerful king exercising sway over a number of petty 
chiefs is also deax from the Har$a stone inscription of 
Vigrahar&ja, dated the Vikrama year 1050 or 575 a. d.,‘ 
wherein one of his predecessors, the C^iamana Guvaka 
I, is described is having obtained honour at the court 
of Nagavaloka,. which evidently seems a polite way of 
erpressing a feudatory rank. The rdevant passage runs 
as follows ; 

“Adya!^ Sd-GfivakSkhyi^mthita-narapatis 
ClhamSnSnvayo ^ bhUt, 

|For Kitfitas see ImUm Ci^hn, January i935> PP- 3>i-8a. 

Ep. Ini.^ H, 121, X16 and notes; see also W Ant., 191 1, 

*39-40 for the ident^cation of Ni^valoka with Nigabhapi 
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— KfSgavaloka - pxsivaza— ii|;ipasabh 3 l —labdha 

yitaprati§thab." 

The Vrithviri^avije^^ also throws interesting side- 
light on the relations between the two families, for it 
says that with a view to cemoiting them further Guva- 
ka*s sister, Kalavatl, married the lord of Kanauj in 
prrference to odier suitors. 

Kdmabhadra ' 

Nagabhata ceased to rule in the Vikrama year ^90 
or 833 A. D. according to the Jain Frabbavakacarha^ 
and was succeeded by Ramabhadra, sometimes also called 
Rama or Ramadeva, his son by queen I^fSdevi. R^a- 
bhadra’s reign seems to have been marked by some 
crisis, for we are told in the Gwalior inscription that he 
had “the haughty and cruel commanders of armies 
forcibly bound down by (his subordinate) Idngs who 
had the best cavalry under their charge”® It is dhhcult 
to detect precisely who these enemies were. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar identifies them with the Palas of Bengal,* 
who, as we shall see bdow, claim to have made some 
depredations in Northern India about this time, and he 
may be right considering diat the RS^trakQ^ monarch, 
Amoghavar^a I, was then far too occupied with domestic 
troumes to think of emulating the exploits of Dhmva 
and Govinda III. Although the record, as usual, 
speaks of the destruction of “evil-doers,” the distur- 
l^ces caused by them must have been sufiicientiy 
serious, since R&nabhadra, being unable to cope with 

* V, vetses 30-31, p. 137 (Bdvalkax’t edition). 

•Verses 720-22, p, 177 (ed. H. M. Sarmfl, Bombay, 1909); 
Ep. hii, XIV, p.. 179, note 3. _ 

XVlII,pp. 108, 1x2, verse 12.- Cf. “... pravara-hari- 
vala nyasta bfaObfaiit-ptavaQdhait-avadfaaan xiOiialaiiti prasabbaib 
adhipatin uddhata-krdta-satvia ...” 

*Joitr. Dipt. Lett., X, p. 46. 
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the danger single-handed, is here recorded to have 
invoked the good offices of his feudatory chiefs. 

The fact that two grants — one in the Kalafljaraman- 
dala first made his predecessor,^ and the other in the 
GunaratrS-bhiinu originally made by Vatsaraja and 
confirmed by Nagabhata* — fell into abeyance during 
Ramabhadra's reign doubtless points to the same con- 
clusion that he occupied the throne during a period of 
stress and storm, we have no definite evidence how far 
he maintained the kingdom intact, but it is certain that 
his authority continued to be recognised as far distant 
as Gwalior, where Vaillabhatta, son of Nagarabhatta 
of the Varjara family, was acting for him in the capa- 
city of the chief of the boundaries.® 

Mibira-Bhoja (circa 836-885 a. d.) 

After a very short reign lasting for about three 
years, Rlmabhadra was succeeded by his son Bhoja I, 
whose mother was queen Appadevi. It was believed 
that he came to the tmone about 840 a. d.* until the 
recently discovered copper plate at Barah furnished 
the Vikrama year 893 or 836 a. o. as his earliest date;® 
and so his accession must carried back at least four 
years. He is designated in the inscriptions by various 
names and titles, ffie most common being Bhoja. The 
Gwalior record calls him by the person^ name (abhi- 
dh^) Mihira, which is also used, as we shall see below, 
in one of the Ri$p»kupi inscriptions. In the Daulat- 


^Batah copper plate, Ep, IhJ., XIX, pp. 18, 19. 

*Datdatputa imetiption. Ibid., V, p. 2x3. The chatter s^nd 
cepseot temaiaed in abeyance during the earlier years of Bhoja’s 
reign tudl he renewed it in 843 a. p. (see Infra), 

I, pp. 1)6, 1)7, verse 7. 

* Stnidx, j, R. A. S., 1909, p. 262; Dr. R. C Majumdar, 
Jonr. p. 47. 
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puta inscription, however, he is given the tide of 
Ptabh£&i,^ which means splendour, and peihaps refers 
to the name Mihira (the sun). Another tide assumed 
by hjm in the Gwalior Caturbhd (^mph and in certain 
coins of base silver was that of *^mvataha,** showing 
that he posed to identify himself with the boax-incama- 
don of Vi$Qu, although we ate otherwise told that bis 
jiedilecdons were towards the worship of the goddess! 

'At the b^inning of his career Bhoja appears to\ 
have attempted the consolidadon of die FtadhSm powei; 
whidi had received a shock during his fedier*s feeble 
TOvemment. First, he re-established the supremacy of 
his family in Bunddkhand soon after con^g to the 
throne, for the Barah copper plate, dated in (Vlkrama) 
year 893 or 836 a. d., records his renewal on the old 
terms of the grant of VallkagrahSra, lying in the Udum- 
haxsk-visi^a of the Kalafijara masala, which was first 
sanctioned by Nagabhap^ but had been disturbed in the 
reign of Ramabludra. ’ That Bundelkhand was at this 
time included in the kin^om of Kanauj is also afBrmed 
by local traditions, whiw, though confused and discre- 
pant, nevertheless yield this much of historical informa- 
tion that before t^ tise of the Candellas the country 
was in the possession of the PratiliSras.* It may farther 
be noted here that until the former became a strong 
power under Yafovarman they continued to acknow- 
ledge the surerainty of tire latter. Indeed, die Canddla 
inscriptions themsdves appear to support this conclu- 
sion, as they call the fint fisw princes simply mpUy 
mahSpatiy or P^fitipa^ and bestow on them only vague 
conventional praises. Next Bhoja revived a grant jn 
the year 843 A. b. in Guxjaratri-bhQsai (Jodhpur or 

V, pp, 212, 21}, Hue 'If.'- 

* /. A. S. A, iSSi, pt. I. p. } f; LXXl (1902), pb I, p. 102. 
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^ ^ made bj VatsaxSlja and confitmed hy 
which had tallen into desuetode ptobablv 
dating tte time of RSmabhadia^ and temainea as socn 
in the eadier years of Bhoja's reign evem This shows 
that sometime before the year 845 a. d., he succeeded 
in restoring his authority over his ancestral desert 
territories. It is possible that this disturbance was 
caused by the feudatory Pratlh^ family of Mandor, 
and the Jodhpur inscription dated 857 a. which 
credits B8uka with certain miiita^ ai^evements in 
spite of the odds arrayed against him, even lends some 
colour to this view. 

In the north Bhoja’s suaerainty was certainly acknow- 
ledged upto the foot of the Himalayas. This is evident 
from the Kahla plates of the Vikrama year 1x34 or 
X077 A. D., discovered in parQma Dhuriapur of the 
Gorakhpur district,* wherein we are told t^t Gunim- 
bodhideva, a chief of the KSlacuri &mily, obtained some 
land from Bhojadeva (Bhojadevapta-bhtunib), whom 
Dr. Kielhom has, I suppose, ri^tly identified with 
Bhojadeva I of iOmauj.* For the grant is dated in 
the year 1077 A. o., and So^Uiadeva, me donor, formed 
the ninth generation of Gugdmbodhideva. This fact at 
the usual rate of 26 years for a generation* wiU naturally 
place GupSihbodhideva at about 845 a. o. i.e., the time 
when Bhoja I flourished. A reminiscence of his strug- 
gles is also preserved in the CitsU inscription of BSli- 
ditya, which affirms that Har^^ja Gul^ conquered 
kir^ in the north, and presented horses to Bhoja.* 


• PP- ^ 

• VII, pp. S5-93. 

* IftrV/., p. 8^, note 4. 

* Ind. Ant.^ XIII, p. 4x7. 

. *E> Jiwt,Xn,p. 15. vcric 19. Cf. “Jit^ yah sakalSn- 
udicya^nmMtln Bhojaym Uiaktyt ca Sdau whktS-sekata-sindhu 
laghimavi £rlwbia|in Vijiiuib*** 


(Bmi 8 isklin iaiiMiU*sin^B* l aDgto n a^vidhaa^^ 
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This Bhcja is in all ptobabUity identical xirith his gteat 
Pratihara namesake, and as a minot chief like Hat^atlja 
could not have overrun the north on his own account, 
it is reasonable to assume that he undertook these 
northerly campaigns only to render assistance to his 
Kanauj overlord in his ambitious schemes of conquest 
and consolidation. 

Having thus made himself the dominant power in 
the Madhyadeia^ Bhoja turned to measure swords with 
the P^as of Bengal, who under the vigorous rule (of 
king Devapala had once again launched upon th^ 
Imperial schemes, and are even poetically described in 
the Badal pillar inscription as having, on account of the 
sagacious policy of the first minister Darbhapani, “made 
tributary the earth as fiir as Reva*s |>arent (toe. Vindhya 
hills), whose piles of rocks arc moist with the rutting 
juice of elephants, as far as Gauri’s father (i.e., the 
Himalayas), the mountain which is whitened by the rays 
of ISvara’s moon, and as far as the two oceans whose 
waters are red with the rising and setting of the sun.’*^ 
Similariy, verse 15 of the Monghyr grant avers that 
Devapala enjoyed the whole region TOunded on the 
north by the Himalayas, in the south by Rama*s bridge, 
and by the abodes of Vatuna and Lak$ml (i.e., oceans) 
on the east and west.* Now all these hyperbolic descrip- 
tions are no doubt nlere bombast, but one thing they 
certainly indicate that Devapila did lead some succ^sful 
military incursions, and thus the presence of two vigor- 
ous and masterful personalities in the politics of northern 
India made a dash inevitable. Soon the war-drum 
was sounded, and the l^ions b^;an to move. At first 
Bhoja appears to have gaiiwd some ^und, probably 
on ^ western fitontiets of the PSla kmgdom, with the 

* £^. Jnd,, n, pp. i6t, 165, verse j. 

•Ilk. XVIII, p. joj. 
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assist^ce of his feodatoty Giinathbodhideva, who, as 
alleged in the Kahk plates, by a watlilu eipedition 
took away the fottune of.Gauda.^ Again, verse i8 
of the Gwaliot insctiption, which steaks of I^kfooi 
becoming his consort, seems to inmcate that Bhoja 
achieved some victories over Dharma’s (Dhamiapala’s) 
son.* The former then tried to shatter his rival’s power 
finally, but Bhoja’s further efforts in this direction met 
with some reverses, as we are informed in the Badal 
pillar inscription that king Devapala “brought low the 
arrogance of the lord of the Gurjaras” (Khatvikrita 
Gurjaranatha datpam).* This exploit is attributed to the 
good advice of his minister Kedara MiSra, the grandson 
of his first minister Darbhap^, which shows that the 
event must have occurred late in his reign. Now, 
Devapala is known to have ruled for a long time, from 
about 815 to circa 855 a. d.,* and it is therefore fair to 
presume that the “lord of ^e Gurjaras” referred to in 
the above inscription is no other than Bhoja I Pratibara 
of Kanauj. 

Undaunted by this effective check to his advance 
eastward, Bhoja next directed his energies towards the 
south, from which side the Ra^trakupis had so often 
emerged to despoil the smiling felds of Kanauj. The 
Partabgarh inscription of Mahendrapala U, discovered in 
southern Rajputana,^ probably contains an allusion to 
his expeditions in the south-western regions, since we 
are told therein that a Cahamana funily of kings was “a 
source of great pleasure to king Bhojadeva,”* who 

* Ep. lnd.j VII, pp. 86, 89, verse 9, 

Cf. “Asi-piaki^'pridiu-pathenahritS Gaudahkjmib.” 

XVIII, pp, 109, II}, verse 18. 

’‘Ibid., II, pp. 16}, 16}, verse i}. 

* The NalMida pUtc of the yea! 59 {Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. }io- 
^7) furnishes his last known regnal year. 

^Ibid., XIV, 176-88. 

*Ibid,pp. 180, 184. 
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dearly appears from the context of the passage to be 
identical with our fihoja I. Thus with the help of this 
local Cahamana dynasfy Bhoja must have overrun 
southern Rajputana and the tracts round Ujjayini upto 
the Narmada river, which had many a time in the past 
been the field of Ra?trakuta operations. Perhaps it was 
during his time that these parts were definitely assimilated 
in the Kanauj empire, and. as we shall see later on, they 
continued to be under Mahendrapala II even, who had 
stationed one Madhava as “the great feudatory lord j^d 
governor,” at Ujjayini, and another officer Si35am%n 
was carrying on the affairs of state at Ma^^apika or 
Mandu. 

These distant campaigns, which may have been a 
sort of reconnaissance, brought Bhoja dose to the 
Rastrakuta monarchy, and he therefore resolved to try 
his strength against the avowed enemies of his house. 
Fortune was, however, no more favourable to him 
than to any of his predecessors, for the Bagumra plates 
inform us that alone Dhruva II, who belonged to the 
collateral but not indraendent branch of the lUstrakutas 
of Manyakheta (Malkhed), “easily put to flight the very 
strong army of the Gurjaras that was eager (tor the fray) 
and reinforced by his kinsmen.”^ Who was this van- 
quished Gurjara lord is then spedfically revealed in the 
following line : “Though Mihira was united to fortune 
and surrounded by crowds of noble kinsmen, though 
owing to his courage he conquered all the regions of 
the world, he neverthdess disappeared, his face being 
covered by the darkness of defeat, after he had looked 
upon the eminence of Dharava^ that was greater than 
his own.”* This disaster, whith reads like a repetition 

* Ind. Ant, XII, pp. iS4,i 89, verse fS. CL "Gaqara 4 »lan>- 
iti balavat samudyatam vriiidutaib ca kulyeno, EkSkinaiva vihitam 
par 3 nmukhaih BlayS vena. 
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of Hat§a*s tout at the hands of PulakeSi H, probably did 
not occur much earlier than the Saka year 789 or 867 
A. D., the date of the Ba^umra grant, for none of the 
earlier Raitrakuta inscriptions mentions it; and more- 
over Bhoja must have ^ent a fairly long time after 
his accession about 836 a. d. in campaigns in other 
directions so as to deserve the proverbial credit of 
“having conquered all the regions of the world” in a 
record of the rival dynasty. What was the cause of this 
une^ected blow to Bhoja’s arrhs ? Did Dhruva II 
receive any' help from his Manyakheta kinsman and 
overlord in this conflict ? To these questions, of course, 
00 answer can be given in our present state of know- 
ledge. But certain it is that this repulse must have rank- 
led in the mind of Bhoja, and he is therefore represented 
even in a late inscription of the year 875 a. d. as “wishing 
to conquer the three worlds.”^ Indeed, towards the dose 
of his reign he appears to have paid off old scores by 
compelling Kri^naraja, identified with Krisna 11 Ra^tra- 
kuta (87J-9II A. D.), to retreat hastily to his own country. 
Unfortunately, however, the extant portion of this 
inscription is so fragmentary that it is difficult to draw 
further any definite condusions from its evidence.® The 
Rastrakuta records, on the other hand, indicate other- 
wise. The Bagumra plates of Indra UI dated Saka 
Samvati^S or 913 A. D., for example, refer to the vivid 
descriptions, which old men gave, of the coura^ and 
heroism of Kri^pa II in h» sanguinary wars with the 
“roaring Gurjaia.”* Another Bagumra inscription of 
Kri$^ of tw fisudatory Gujarat family even speaks of 
his victories gained sometime before Saka 810 or 888 
A. D., the date of the epigraph in Ujjayln!, the veritable 


^ Cf. “Siimad-SdivBxShena ttailok]mffl viji^tunS.” 

* Barton Museum (Bhavanaeat) fragmentary Pratlhata insert^ 
tion h ^, 3 0 ^ pp. 174-177- 
*ImL Am., Xin,p. 66. 
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cockpit of those times.^ la the £ice of these conflicting 
vetsions what no doubt seems ptpbable is that the 
heieditaty enemies unsheathed theit swotds, but theit 
wars were inconclusive and did not prove advantageous 
to either party. 

Sometime during the course of his long reign Bhoja 
directed his imperianstic gaze towards the north-west 
also, and is deWtely known to have atmexed sojtne 
territories on the eastern side of the river Satlei accor ding 
to an inscription of the year 882 a. d., dikover^lat 
Prkhudaka or Pehoa in the Kamal district of the Panja^), 
which records the transaction of business at the local 
horse-fair by certain horse-dealers “in the auspicious 
and victorious reign of Bhojadeva.”® We have even 
indications that Bhoja's arms penetrated farther into 
the Panjab, for a verse in the 'Rjujatarangni^ contains the 
following statement: 

“Hritam Bhojadhirajena sa sarnrajyam adapayat, 
Pratiharataya bhrityibhflte Thakkiyakanvaye,” 
i.e., “He (Sariikaravarman) caused to be restored the 
dominion which had been taken away by the Adhiraja 
Bhoja, when the Thakkiya family was reduced to the 
conation of servants by bang put to the duty of door- 
keepers.”* The passage is a litde obscure, but one thing 
is surely clear that at this period the name Bhoja with 
the tide of “Adhiraja” can have reference only to the 
supreme lord of Kanauj, and that it testifies to the seizure 
of certain territories from the Thakkiyakas, who must 

^ £^. Ini., IX, p. 24. 

* £/>. Ind., I, pp. 186, 188. 

* Vol. I, Bk. V, verse iji, (Stein, p. 206). 

* Fleet, Ini. Ant., XV, p. 1 10, note ji. Tlie verse has been the 
subject of considerable discussion and difierent inteipretation. See 
Buhler, "Ep. Ini., I, p. 186; Cunningham, Anb. Snrv. Ini. Bjp., Vol. 
II (1862-65), p. 225; X, p. loi; Hoemle, /. R. A. S,, 1904, p. 649: 
Hultzscb, Ep. hi., I, p. j}}. 
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have been settled somewhete in the eastern patt of the 
Panjab. 

Further, Dr. H. C. Raydiaudhuti has brought to 
light a piece of evidence, which tends to show that 
Bhoja’s authority was recognised in Saurastra or Kathia- 
wad.^ According to the Vastrapatha Mahatmya, a 
section in the Prabhasa Khanda or the Skanda Purana 
dealing with the sacred sites of Gimar (Vastrapatha), 
there lived in ancient times a righteous king named 
Bhoja who ruled over Kanyakubja.® Once a Warden 
of the forests (Vanapala) reported to him as follows : 
“Sire! I have seen a woman with the face of a doe 
roaming with a herd of deer in the forests at Raivataka.” 
The king felt curious, and collecting his forces he ad- 
vanced towards Raivataka and encircled the hill with a 
net. The Balddhyaksa ultimately succeeded in capturing 
the deer-maiden, and brought her to Kanyakubja. She 
then related the story of her previous births, and also 
dilated upon the sanctity of the waters of the Suvarna- 
rekha. The king was so much impressed with what he ‘ 
learnt about Saura§tra that he made up his mind to 
abdicate in favour of his son and ^ on a pilgrimage to 
its holy sites. Much of the story is no doubt absolutely 
unworthy of credence, but the connection of Bhoja 
of Kanauj with Saurastra, as evidenced by the appoint- 
ment of a Vanapa’a (VI, 22 f.) and sending of an army 
{lb., 23 f.), appears to be the substratum of truth. Dr, 
Raychaudhuri even accepts the story of Bhoja’s abdi- 
cation, and finds confirmation for it in the Anar stone 
inscription, whch gives the dates 864-65, 863-66, 867-68, 
886, 886-87, 888-89, 902-03, 904-03, although purporting 

* J« 4 . Hist. Qmrt, V (1929), pp. 129-135. 

*Cf. “Kinyakubje Miw£k$ette raja Bhojeti viSrutalj, Pura 
Punyayuge Dharm3rah piajadhatmena lisati,” (VT, 20). It is 
worth noting that die past tense is'bsed here, and the Purana 
hoes not say in the form of a prophecy. 
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to belong to the reign of Bboji. But I ventuie to 
differ Bom the views of the learned Professor on this 
poinf, since the earliest kaoxtra date for Afahendrapala 
w 893 A. D., and the anomaly presented by the ^ar 
record can satisfactorily be e^lained by supposing 
with Mr. C. D. Chatteijee that "a portion of this inscrip- 
tion was engraved in 259 Har^a Samiaf = 865-66 a. d. 
during the administration of Bhoja I and other portions 
were added later on,” or that “there was a transfer to 
stone of a copy of all the deeds made on less dur^le 
materials, later than 298 h. e. = 904-05 a. d.”^ Tl^us 
under Bhoja the kingdom of Kanauj grew to enormous 
dimensions, and it may be roughly defined as linaited 
by the-Satlej in the north-west; the foot of the Himalayas 
in the north; the western boimdaries of the Pala domi- 
nions in the east; Bundelkhand and the Vatsa territories 
in the south and south-east; possibly the lower course 
of the Narmada and Saurastra on the south-west, ajid 
including the major portion of Rajputana on the west. - 

Sulaiman’s account 

Unfortunately no Bana or Yuan Chwang has left a 
detailed record of how Bhoja organised me defence 
and internal administration of so vast a country in order 
to prevent any of its component parts flying asunder, 
but we have some faint echoes coming from the 
writings of the Arab traveller Sulaiman, who thus 
alludes in 85 1 A. D. to the king of Jua ^Gurjara), identi- 
fied by scholars with the great Pratihara ruler of Kanauj : 
“This king maintains numerous forces, and no other 
Indian prince has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly to 
the Arabs, still he acknowledges j^t the king of the 
Arabs is die greatest of kings. Among the princes of 

* Jounud of tbo U. P. Hisiorieal Sotiotft VoL III, pt 2, (Sept-> 
1926), p. lOl. 
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India th«c is no g«»tet foe of the Muhammadan fiuth 
^ he. His leocitories fonn a tongue of land. He has 
got riches, and his camels and horses soe numerous. 
Exchanges are carried on in his states with silver (and 
gold) in dust, and there ate said to be mines (of these 
metals) in the country. There is no country in India 
more safe from robbers.’’^ Ihis brief notice is all that 
we possess about Bhoja*s government, but it suffices 
to prove that foe country was rich in resources and 
strong in political power. The king stood forth as the 
champion of indigenous culture, and maintained large 
armies so as to ensure the safety of the dri7eris against 
both external and internal dangers. The last remark 
is specially noteworthy, and speaks hmhly of Bhoja’s 
adnmstration, since we might tecall here that even 
during the padmy days of Harja's rule, the kingdom 
continued to be infested by brigands and Yuan Qiwang 
was stripped by them more thw once. 

Coins of Bbya 

Certain specimens of rude coins, better known to 
numismatists as the Adivar^ type, have usually been 
ascribed to Bhojadeva of Kanau).* They ate minted 
in alloyed silver, which indicates a period of finandal 
stringency, probably as a result of Bhoja’s numerous 
wars. The obverse contains the Brahmi legend “Srimad 
a di varaha,” and below it there are inmstinct marks 
indicative of the Sassanian fire-altar. The reyerse 
exhibits a man with a boar’s head, signifyiiig the boar- 
incarnation of Vi$ 9 tt, with a sol^ wheel m front of 
him. The Siyadoni record mentions them as “Snmad 
Adivaraha dramma,” thus furnishing an additional proof 


* Elliot, Hittmy of India, VoL I, p. 4. 

‘ Smith, Cat. Cm. Ind. Mia. (Cdcutu), VoL I, pp. 2)2, 2)5, 
MI, 242; Cunningham, Com of Mad. Ind., pp. 49-)o, plate VI, 
Nos. 20, 21. 




The last kiK>vn(j8tec^BliK3^|*sl^ , 
ing to the Pehoa insaip^ i, tb a.d., an^Ve^' 
therefore assume that he died twaor thee yaa kter ^ 
say about 88 j A. D. He was succeeded by MahendaMk 
his son by queen Ondiabhatfiiilcadevi. fonj p£ 
name is used in the majotity of inscdpthnSf but tte 
valiants are Mahiadtdpak,^ Mabendiajmdba,* Mahi^. 
paladeva,* and also Nirbhayaraja and Nirbhayanarendta 
in the plays of Rajaiekhara. 

Like previous rulers of Kanauj, Mahendrapala 
attempted the conquest of Magadha and Bengal, 
which, as we have repeated so often, were vital to 
the economic prosperity of Kanauj owing to their 
control of the lower course of the Ganges; and as we 
learn from the findspots of certain inscriptions, his 
enterprise met with some success. One of them dated 
year 8 of Mahindrapala’s coronation was discpvered at 
Ramgaya, opposite the Gadadhar temple at (hya, and 
records the gift of Risi Saudi’s son Sahadeva on the 
pedestal of the figures of Vi§nu incarnations.* Another 
of the 9th year was found at Guneriya in the southern 
part of the Gaya district. It is engraved on the pedestal 
of an image of the Buddha, which was the pious gift of 
Sripala, the son of the merchant Haridatta.® A third 


* Mem. As. Soc. Beni., V, pt. Ill, p. 64. 

*£p. 7 A/.,IX,pp.a, j. 

* Ind. Ant,, XVI, p. 174. 

* Mens. As. Sot. Beng., V, pt. Ill, pp. 64-65. 

* Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 110. Smith thought that this Mahendta- 
piU was a Pala king (Jbil, XXXVIII, p. 146). Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, on the other hand, ri^tly asserted that “a comparison 
with the Asoi inscription of MahipiJa confitooed him in the opinion 
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votive ifiscnpdoa bas been uneactfaed at Iddiod k the 
Hazatkwh dtscdct; Biliat^. Hete we hare get the 
q^me oT Fanmdhnxa M a hcndrm ala kdaed on the 
pedestal aa itn^ of Tfai, and thete is haidiy any 
doubt that it lefeta to dw BcadhSca king. A fourth 
votive inscription cm an kmge of die Buddha tamkg 
the dephant Nala^ comes tmm Bihar and yields the 
year 4 of the same ruler.* Lasdy a stone pillar, dedicat- 
ed in the year of king Mahendrapala to die Buddha 
by Sthavira J^^agartka, vm discovered by Mr. R. D. 
Banerji k 1920 k a Buddhist tdnple at Paharpur k the 
norkem part of die Rajsfaahi district of Bengal*, which 
shows that the greatet part of Magadha upto even 
northern Bengal had come under the suzerakty of the 
Pradhaia monardh. 

This view also agrees widi what we know of the 
Fala kingdom about this time. Thus the Vi$nupada 
(Gaya) stone inscription of the ydi year, the Bihar ^ow 
Indian Museum) stone record of the 9th, and the 
Bfaagalpur plate of the 17th year of NarayanapSla — issued 
from Mudgagiri and grantkg the village of Mukutika 
m the Kak$avi§aya k Tirabhukti (modem Tirhut) — 
prove that k the earlier half of his reign Magadha con- 
tinued to remak under the Palas, but after this until 
the close Naraya^pala’s long rule of about 54 years 
no Pala inscriptions have been mscoveted in this region. 
Hence the PratihSras must have occupied Magadha and 

Uut no other person ritta the gteat PiatihSra monarch was being 
referred to.” {Mem. As. See. £0^., V, p. 64). 

Png. Kep. Areb. Sttrv. lad. Central Circle, i9zo>ai, 

P- J- 

* Aim. Rep. Artb, Sun. lad., i92j-z4, pp. loi-oz. Two mote 
records of MahendrapUa dated year 6 and z ff) respectively are 
presciyed in the British Museum, and according to Mr. ^ D. 
Banerji they were also discovered in Bihar. 

* Rtp. Areb. San. lad., 1925-26, p. 141; see also J. B. O. 
K- J., Dec., 1928, p, 505. 

J2 
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northern Benga/ sometoue diuxqg tha umrvyd, and as 
no ir^cdpdoa gives the cirat for this adbievement 
to Bhoja, not any of bis tecotm Jm been fomd outside 
the eastern limits of the United JRrovinoes, it is reason- 
able to conclude that ^ event piobaWy took place 
soon after Afahendrapala s accesson*^ Perhaps the 
Qtsu inscription also contains a te£eteaxx to i^ since 
we learn that Guhila with excellent horses ftom the 
sea-coast vanquished the king of Gau^a and levl^ 
tribute from princes in the east.* Now, Guhila m^s 
the son of Harsaraja, the feudatory of Bhoja 1, and as 
such a minor diief of Rajputana is not expected to 
invade the distant eastern regions on his own account, 
we may well suppose that he accompanied his Piatihita 
suxerain in his expedition against Magadha and Bengal, 
and shared victories with Uni. 

In the west hlahendrapala was certainly successful 
in maintaining and perhaps even in extending his hold 
over the peninsula of Sauraspra, which gave him access 
to the sea. This seems clear from two grants found 
at Uni, a town in the southernmost part of Kathiawad 
in the junagaqh state;® the one is dated in the (Valabhi) 
year 574 or 893 a. d., and the other in the (Vikrama) 
]rear 936 corresponding to 899 A. D. They record 
grants of the villages of Jayapura and Amvulaka in the 
Naksipur group of 84 in the Saura$tta matfdala to the 
temple of the sun (Tarvu^iditya-deW) by the Calukya 
Balavarman and his son Avanivarman 11 Yoga tespec- 

^ As regards the extent of the Pila territories Mr. R. D. Banerji 
rightly says : "With eastern Bengal in the hands of the Candm, 
and eastern Magadha and northern Bengal in the hands of the 
Guijara Pratihiras, the PSla dominions ^were limited to the 
nordiem Mrts of the Gangetic delu and Western Bengal” (/• B- 
O. R J., Uec., 1928, p. 508}. 

* JW., XII, p. 1), verse 25- 

*XmdL. dCpp< *-ro. 
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tivelr ^ descdbed as feudatoxies (ot, as the 
iflscflption c:iq)ies8es it, “had obtained the five MahaiSa- 
bdas”) of the Patamabhattaraka, Mahatajadh^a, Pata- 
meivara Mahendiayndhadeva. This suzet^ is evident- 
ly the same as the Ptatihata 'king of Kanauj, for not only 
does the first record correctly represent him . as noditat- 
ing on the feet of Bhojadeva, the second one even 
gives the standard form of his name, Matwru^rapala , 
Lddentally it is interesting to note that Balavarman is 
said to have “freed the earth fcom the Huna race” by 
slaying Jajjapa and other kings. This shows that the 
south-western frontiers of Mahendrapala’s dominions 
were not free fcom disturbances, which were, however, 
effectively suppressed by the vigfiance of his local feuda- 
tory. 

But the ^ory of Mahendrapaia’s reign is partially 
dimmed by the diminution that his kingdom suffered 
in the north-west, for the verse of the '^jataran^m 
quoted above informs us that the territories whicfh 
were seized by the superior lord Bhoja were afterwards 
restored to the ThakKiya family during the course of 
Saihkaravarman’s expeditions abroad. This transaction 
has sometimes been assigned to the reign of Bhoja 
himself, but without adequate reason, as the context 
of the passage indicates that the Kashmiri monarch could 
not have “put forth great efforts to conquer the world” 
till long after his accession in r. 883 a. d. In the begin- 
ning he had to face a civil war “during which the kingdom 
was as if placed in a swing,” and his position was so 
weakened that his commands were “disregarded in the 
purlieus of his own capital.” If we, ther^ore, assume 
that he took scmie years—say about four years — to quell 
these disturbances, wMch, w;e are told, he did “with 
difficulty,” and to make his throne secure, the date 
of his fomgn undertakings would fall about 887-88 
A. D. This would bring us very near the .date of 
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Mahe&diapSla’s campaigns in die eastern te^om — the 
eaxliest known date of the PeatSiSta occimation of 
Magadha being the xegnd year 2^) and that of^otthem 
Ben^ the year 5 or etna 590 a. d. according to the 
Palmtpur ih8ciiption^--iand we may not even be wrong 
in supposing that it was his rival's preoccupation in the 
east which gave the opportunity to Samkaravatman 
to carry out the ttansmr of the territories anneied 
earlier by Bhoja. 

Whamver possessions Mahendrapala might have 
thus lost in the Fanjab it is certain £h>m another Pehoa 
inscription that the district of Kamal continued to 
remain under Kanauj as it had been in the reign of 
his predecessor.^ In the north his authority certainly 
canended upto the foot of the HimSlayas, for the 
D^^wa-Dubauli plate iswed by him fcom Kanauj 
records the grant of the village of Hniyakagrama, 
ududi lay so far distant as the VSlayikI Vi$aya of the 
Sxflvasd-li^md^ in tl^present Nepalese Tarai, to the 
Bhatta Padn^ara.* Tm extent of hfahendrapala's 
kingdbin in other directions is no doubt difiScult to 
determine but it may well be presumed that he retained 
his jurisdiction over the temtories, which were trans- 
mitted to him by his father Bhoja. Thus, the Siyadoni 
inscription, mentioning Mahendrapala as the ruUng 
sovereign in 903 and 907 a. d., m^es it dear that the 
Gwalior region continued to be induded within the 
Pratih^ realm. In passing we may add that there are 
certain indications or sporadic fights and unrest in this 
part, since the chieftain U^d^bhata, who is recorded as 
a donor in this epig^h, is known ficom another ins- 
cription discovered at to havs fought against the 


^ See Mte. 

* IftJ., I, pp. 24), 24S. 

•M Ant,, 3 tv, pp. X07, X12-13. 
*JUa,XVII,pp.zoz-oM. 
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fofces ci a aval chief Go^at^a, ia whidi Can^yana, an 
adbeient of the kttet» was kill^ 

l^jaiekhara 

Mahendrap^ was not only a wotthy ndei; he was 
also a libedd patron of polite letters. greatest 
literary ornament of his court was Rajaiekhara, who has 
Id^ a number of works of var^g merit. He represents 
himself as the Gtfftt or UMdhy^a (spiritual teacher) of 
king MahendcapSla or NirbhayarSja in all the extant 
plays/ and proudly traces his poetic descent &om Val- 
mild throu^ one Bhartpmentha and the well-known 
BhavabhQtL* He continued his residence dudng the 
reign of his royal disciple’s son Mahipala,’ but we £) not 
know how lo^ he maintained his connection with the 
latter’s court Of Rijaiekhara’s literary produedons 
we know of the following : — 

(a) KarpMrama^ari, produced at the request of his 
wife, Avanti-Sundad, who was t)orn of a 
Qhamina family. 

(p) relating the story of Rama from 

Slti's Svajfomara to tite death of Ravana, and 
the return to Ayodhya after Sita’s fire-ord^. 

{c) Viddba-salabba^kat rq>tesented at the request 
of Yuvarijadeva. The occasion may have been 
his installation in the joint administration of the 
TOvemment 

{i) BaltAhA’ataf sometimes called Piacanda-Pan- 
4ava^ staged at Mahodaya befeie Mahipila, the 
“paramount soveteign of Aty5vatta.” 

(«) K&yamimaiisi,* 

^ See e.g. KarpAwaai^arlt I, j, 9; VuU^siUAaMfihS, I, 6. 

* Bala-'Rim^a^ I, 1 , li. 

' See e.g., md>t pp. a, 16 (Cuedki:*s editko). 

* See Dc. L. D. mznett, BmkdM tf dw SAtol if Ormtal Studies^ 
tor a short CfHkttm ci ^ work. 
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(/) Bbmma Ko/a, to wHdi he alludes in the 17th 
rftapter of die last wodc.^ 

(j) Uepra-vilasa^ tefetxed to Henacandia as aa 
example of a poem beating the name of its 
anthor.* 

Unfortonatelf Raja^khata has not^ like BSi^ left 
any account of ms patron’s cateer, but hete and tVt g 
in his wntings we get faint traces of the poution tmd 
importance of Kanauj. He describes the imperial dtt as 
a very sacred place, whose people were “d^ant like n^ 
compositions,” and horn which the directions were to be 
measured^. The poet also speaks of die dress of the 
ladies of Mahodaya as ’‘adorable,”* and their ornamenta- 
tion, braiding and speech as being studied by fsmales 
of other countries.* From these brief references it is 
evident that Kanauj had revived the pre-eminence it 
once enjoyed under Har^a, and was again considered 
die centre of politics, fashion and culture. 

* See (Gaek wad’s Orieatal Senes, 1924), ch. 

XVII, p. 98. 

* Cf. “SvanamSokita yatha Rajasekhatasya Haiavil&se” {K&yamh 
idsana-vmka, p. 535). 

* Kaiya-mimi^sS, ch. XVII, p. 94. 

*CX “Uttanyani ve$am namasyata Mahodaya-sundatioSm” 
ch. m, p. 8). 

* Aa X, p. 306, verses 88, 90 (Beoares edition, 
1869). 
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CHAPTER XI 

the imperial PRAtiHARAS (Contim/ed) 

Bbojall 

It is difficult to fix ffie exact date of Mahendiapala*s 
death, but as his last known date is 907<o8 a. d., we may 
tentatiydiy accqf>t die year 910 a. d. as a dose ;^ptoxi* 
mation to the event. According to the so-called 
Asiatic Sodety’s plate of VinSvakapai^ he was succeed- 
ed by his son Bhoja, usually designated Bho)a n, 
whose mother was queen Ddianagi-Devi. The Asni 
inscription on the other hand makes no mention of him, 
and represents his half-brother Mah^Sla, bom of 
Mahldevi,^ as having come after Mahendtapala. This 
omission may therdore be explained either by the 
extreme shortness of Bhoja*s reign, or by the assumption 
that there was a war of succession and at first the 
victorious claimant did not think it prudent to recall 
on stone the existence of one whom he had overthrown. 
But when with the lapse of time his memory had ftded 
away, he fdt no scruples in mentioning the name of his 
rival in the gei^ogical list. Probably the latter hypo- 
thesis finds some support from the following passage 
ih the Bilhari inscription ; “Having conquered the 
whole earth, he ^okalladeva B set up two u^ieoedept- 
ed columns of hu feme,— in the qm^et of the pkdter- 
born (Agastya) ^.c., in the south) that well-known 

^ MahidevI aocoeding to the Futabgatfa tmcc^doii, IW., 

- 178,1*3. 






no^) BhoMw*. * 


is forthct cottobomtod in d» Beam 
dcva, dated (Cedi) ym m or io^a a.d.. 


W'iiich 


anc 


that kohlk *^gtmted Baxkm £tiam to Bhok 
others/'^ The Bbojz^ *>, « fbese Jasc^tioas 

znust be ideotiiied with Bboju If, as it seems out of 
the question that Bhoja 4 who was a mighty ®Qnarcli 
hoidmg wide sway, couJd have owed or retain^ his 
position owing to the protecting hand of Koka^a I, 
It appears therefore that in his attempt to gain the thfone 
Bhoja II invoked the aid of Ko^Ia, possibly on the 
strength of some matrimonial mlations with the Kalacuri 
family, and' succeeded in ousting his rival brother. 
Mahipala, however, did not despair at this initial defeat, 
and as we shall see below, the tide soon turned in his 
favour.* 


Mahipala 

The enthronement of his step-brother Bhoja II 
was naturally unacceptable to Mahipala; he therefore 
sought the support of the Candella king Har^adeva as a 
counterpoise to the alliance between his rival and the 
Cedi ruler Kokalla I. The Candella chief, who probably 
still recognised the supremacy of Kanauj, at once took 
up his cause, and according to the Khajuxaho inscrip- 
tion No. 1 signalised his intervention in imperial afSiiis 

* WiLt I, pp. 256, 264, verse 17. 

* CS. “Yasya asit abhayadab P- 5 ®^' 

* Mr. Nihatianjan Ray tries to identify Bhr^a II with Mahipib 
on the gionnd that, like the earlier ViheamSditya, Bhoja was the 
title arfa^tted by the Ptatihara rulers (Jad. Aaf., Oct., 1928, p* 

It is, however, difficult to appreciate the force of this idcnoncatwn, 
as there is no jastification to regard this epithet as a common 
feature of die PratBiita names. 
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y tiM i^di dxns incceased 

power 4 »i paowtige jpf his own hcmse.^ This K?iti- 
lla has been on aU hands with -Mahlpala, and 

he fact that the two teims Kfi/i and MaSi? ate synony- 
aous no doubt goes fiuc to confitm this identification, 
iut it appears ficpm a comparison of the Siyadpni and 
□lajutaho inscriptiom that Mahipila was known by 
ithet names as well. In the former K$itipak is said to 
lavc had a son named E^evapala, who was ruling in 
48-49 A. D., while in the latmr we are told that the 
ifldella Ya^ovarman received an image of Vaikuntha 
rom one Devapala, son of Herambapa^. As Yak»var- 
nan’s reim dosed about the year 954 A.D.,it is reaion- 
blc to hold that the two Devapalas were identical, and 
onsequently in all likelihood the names of their fathers 
Csitiplla and Herathbapala also refer to one and the 
,amc person.* MahamahopSdhyaya Pandit Gauri- 
;hankar CHha, on the other hand, does not accmt the 
dentity or the two Devapalas, as in the Khajuraho 
ascription Devapala is given the epithet of H^apah\ 
und it was “never the accepted title of die Pratiham 
kings of Mahodaya, and ia not met with in their im- 


1 Cf, **Paii2r yemi $ri-K;itipah-devan|ipatib siiiihSsane stibSt- 
adituSti&kti— kitti-viUiO,>Uab” ^nie 10). 

rhe word “ponab*’ has so &r bem talcwi sdaolats in the sense 
“anin;” and fiiey diink that it alludes to Mahteila*s “nplace- 
ment’* afint a tetuiotaty loss o£ kingly digmty. la my opinioa, 
howerer, '^ponabr here means **beaides,” bt "now” 

Momet WiUkms* Smuirii Diethiuiyj p. ,81), and is ured 
un^y to in t t od a ce fiisther detank dwut w adsierements of the 
l^adcUa kii^ sdio has been identified by Hoetnle with Yaiovannan 
*9e4t p> fi54)< But it seems more c or rec t to identify 
.vith bhfyadm Qinddh, fee aocosding to the Klaquraho 

No. n, Yalovatman was a contempotsty of MaUpBla’s 

■■■ ■ 

lii^l,pp. t54, 171, 


ia% 1,4, verm 4}), and the above 
of die career of Mahl^k. 
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criptions.”^ This need not, however, be an insuper- 
able objection in view of the £u:t that the PTatiSiStas of 
Kanauj weie then widely noted for thetr cavalry. Thus, 
Sulaiman, the Arab traveller, referring to BlM>Ja says 
that “no other prince has so fine a cavalry**.* Ag^, 
according to the Catsu inscription Har$arija presented 
horses to Bhoja, perhaps because of the kttet*s fondness 
for them. Sunikrly the Gwalior ^i^ph speaks of 
the “best cavalry” in charge of the feu^tories of Ra^- 
bhadra. The occurrence* of the term in\an 

inscription of another d]masty, therefore, probably ii^- 
cates that the PratRiaras continued to enjoy among thi^ 
contemporaries a reputation for maintainiiiw an excelleat 
cavalry, and as such were redded “lorcu of horses” 
par excellencey although they md not, like the Gaha^- 
valas who used the epithet A^vapati, adopt it as an 
officii title in their records. Another name of Mahip^ 
seems to have been VinayakapSla, which is used in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s plate.* The identity of the 
two is probable on the ground that the two terms 
Vinayalm and Heramba am S]m(M^mous, both being 
names of Ganapati,* and also because the record des- 
cribes Vinayakapala as “begotten on hhdiidetd and who 
meditated on the feet of his fitther Mahendcapala and 
his brother Bhojadeva.” If, however, we assume that 
the names Vinayakapida and Mahipala represent two 
distinct persons, dhere is nothing in the absence any 
evidence regarding a frattictebd war to esplain the 
circumstance why the plate mentions oi» brother and 
omits all reference tq anodwr. Further, it need mt 
militate against the above identification riwt in the 


XIV, p. iSo. 

•Hliot, V<d.^p. 4. 

* lad. Aat., XV, p. 140. 

^ J* A A A* A* if., Xim, pp. 406-07. 
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eadiet inscxiptioiis and kt tihe writings of lUja&ekhara 
the naoM Mahlpala is mufbfmly given, whetcas Vinaya- 
kap3la occurs sot the first time in a late inscription of 
the year 951 jlj>. 'Hiete is no sudi overlapping even 
in tfa« known dates MaMpila wd Kdtipala, but this 
does not prevent scholan from accepting that the two 
names denoted tbe same person. Thus Mahlpala may 
be regarded as having home at least three other names — 
K^tipSla, Viniyakjq> 3 la, and Hemmbapila;^ this multi- 
plicity of nomenclature was obviously due to the Hindu 
love for synonyms, which, as well remarked by Q>lonel 
Tod, "in the east is very destructive to history.”* 

We do not know when Mahlpala effected his Coup 
i^etaty but as the Haddala grant of his feudatory Dhar am* 
varaha* mentions him as ruling in Saka samat 8j6 or 
914 A. D., his accession may approximately fixed in 
the year 912 a. d. At the very beginning of his career 
MaMpala was seriously menaced by the war-fever of 
the Ra§pcakCipu, the hereditary enemies of his house; 
and the eflfects of their renew^ activity seem to have 
been for the time disastrous to the pros^rity of Kanauj, 
for we are told in die Cambay plates of Govinda IV 
that Indra HI "completely devastated (nirmmulam un- 
mulham) that hostile dty of Mahodaya, which is even 
today greatly renowned among men by the name of 
Ku^asthala.*** A dose perusd of the record further 
reveals that the invader’s fine of mardi lay through Ujjain 
where "the courtyard (of the temple of the god) Kah^dya 
(became) unevm by strokes of the tuste of his rutting 
dephants,” and across the valley of the "unfiithom- 

* See also Jour. X, K*. 59-6*; Dy- Hw/. North. ImL, 

▼d. l,_pp. 57*.7f. 

— J — t (Cn>oke*s editioo) Vd. I, p. jo. 

'lulAut. Xn,p. 195. 

ImLy VH, pp. fiy 45, vetse 19. 
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able Jumni which rivals the sea.”^ Thus if the isgicm 
of Ujiain continued to xemain undet Kanaul during die 
disturbed rci^ of Bhoja II— and there is notfa^ to 
prove that it did not— tms camfmgn must have caus^ 
its loss, although, as we shall see below, it was only 
temporary. In his expedition against Kanaui, Indra HI 
was probably accompanied by his fEaidatoiv chiief 
Narasimha Calukya, who, accoKung to die Vihrai^- 
junmjaya or Vampahharata written by the Kanaiese pobt 
Pampa under the patronage Arikefarin Qluliya^ is 
said to have “plucked from the GhOrjararaja’s arms thb 
goddess of victory, whom, though desirous of keeping 
he had hdd too loosely. Id^dil^aia fled as if struck by 
thunder-bolts, staying neither to eat, not rest, nor pick 
himself up; while Narasimha pursui^ bathed his horses 
at the junction of the Ganges.”’, reference to the 
confluence of the Ganges shows that the army overran 
the greater part of modem United Pxovmces, and 
advanced as far east as Prayaga. Some scholars on the 
other hand take the junction of the Ganges to be with 
the sea and not with the Jumn^ but riiis view is obvious- 
ly wrong, for Mahipik’s dominions did not extend upto 
the sea^re, and there is no evidence that Indra Ill’s 
expedition brought him into conflict with his PSla 
contemporary, ]^jyapila. Was its success, riierefore, 
due to the unsettlra state of Kanauj, as a result of the 
troubles which had culminated in MahipSla’s accession? 
At any rate the date of the mid rai^ a strong presump- 
rion in fltvour of this hypothesis. Ihe Nausari grant 
specifies 915 a. d. as the year of Indra Ill’s coronarion,’ 

* Vni. The god Kih^ya in the above passage refers to the 
temple of Mafaakila in U|jayini. 

■ Ed. Lewis Rice (Bangalore, tS«S), pp. 5-4; Juar)«i*a 4 s SA- 
ibmiatmia, p. 26; J.K. A. i"., N. S., VoL JDTV (iMz), p- »®» 
Basr. Ga(., VoL I, pt II, p. 5S0. 

* Fhxs, E>}fmutus of tb$ jCmtrttt Diiifiits, p. 4 fj, 
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and his successor is known &om the (Dkir- 

<Ustxict) inscription to have been tding in 918 
A. Hence we may fed certain that die R2$pcak&ta 
^ck must have taken place sometime between the 
years 916 and' 917 a. d. i.e^ just a few years after the 
civil turmoil in Kanauj. As regards the results of the 
conflict, Dr. R. C Majumdar is of opinion that “Mahl- 
pala fled from his capital, hotly pursued by his diemies,” 
and that later on Har^deva Candella assisted the 
Imperial ruler “to re-esmUish his aut^rity over the 
shattered kingdom.”* For the latter part of ^ state- 
ment, however, I am unable to find any evidence, since 
the passage in the Khajutaho inscription discussed abov^ 
on whitm the leamra Professor evidently bases his 
condusion, does not refd; to Mah!pala*s restoration, but 
met^ to his accession to the throne widi the hdp of 
the uandella prince. Besides, we even know from the 
Asni inscription dutt Mahipila was ruling in (Vikrama) 
year 974 =«: 9x7 a. d., and his authority was recognised 
so far ftom the mpital as die modem distnet of 
Fateteur.* 

But in the east the Pilas, who had already re- 
occupied Uddai^pura or Bihar probably in the confu- 
sion following the fratricidal struggle for the throne,* 

^im, p. 41'^ LkL pp. ziz-zy, Ef, J»d., VI, pp. 

176, 177- 

D^. X, pp. 66, 0 . The eftets of thL invasion 
have Dcea gready en^eiated.' T^s says Dc. R. C Majumdat : 
“But the ptesdge of me Pnuihania su&ted a sevete blow from 
wluch diey never oompkaely tecoveied” (AaC p. 68). At anod)« 
place, however, he affirms contrariwise ; “It may be sidely laid 
down that the Patffidra enqnre remain^ intact and probably ita 
htamdaries were extended in Maldpila’s dmei” iJM,, p. 64). 

•lad Ata., XVT, p. 174. 

*Cf. die B&iar traa^ inscription of Nirilyatiaf^a’s teign, 
dated year 54, recording die dedicadon of Thinika, son of 
Rfnaka Udia (Utsa). lad Aiu.^ XLVH (1918), p. no. 
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teem to have taken advantage this teoopotaxjr diock 
to the foitiines of the Fiat&in fiuaoily , and teooveced 

scune of theit anoestnJ possessions upto the e»tem banks 

of tibe rivet Son. Thb is evident £K>m the Batagaon (Fatna 

^strict) pillar inscription of the 24th year of RijyapSlai, 
and two olbet Pila inscriptions that met to the tune of 
Gof^a n, and ike incised on pedestals of imajges. 
One of riiem was discoveied in we luins of NaJifrida 
in the Patna district, and cecotds riiat an individipl 
did honour to the inu^ of the goddess V^tvari J^ 
coverin^t with gold leaf in the fim year of C^pida iTs 
leim* The other was discovered in the ruins of 
bodhi tem]^ at Bodhgaya; it is undated and conunemo- 
rates the installation of an image of riie Buddha by 
Ohatmabhima*. Hiese inscriptions no doubt belong 
to a period about two decades after the invasion of 
India in, but the re-assertion of Pala power in Magadha 
cannot be far removed from this event, as the subse- 
quent career of MahIpSla appears to have been a glorious 
<me. 

Thus although there were some secessions in the 
outlying parts of the kingdom, in the home provinces 
themselves Indta Ill’s campaign meant in efi ect no 
more than a successful raid, and it left no traces behind 
save the horrid marks of sanguinary war. Kanauj soon 
mvived, and we have even indications riiat Mafaipala 
resumed his pnulecessors’ schemes of ccMiquest. For 
the court-poet Raja^khara, who must have lived in 
the eariy part of Mah^iSla’s reign, not only sperics of 
him as the "pearl-jewel of the race oi Raghu,’* and the 
“MaharajSdhirilja of ArySvarta,” but jdso in a magnilo- 
quent verse in the introduction to tb« Praeof^ 


III. 

* Areb. Smt. hJ. Rtf., Vol. I (i86x-6(), p. |6. 

• M. Ant., XXXVln, p. * 37 . 
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ot Bala-B6drata attdlmtcs to him the foUowiDg vktodes 
in distant lands : **And iu^dmt Qtneage of Ragha) these 
vsi bora the gloiious l^^pskdeva 'who has bowed 
down the locks of hdt on the tops of the heads of tibe 
Miuaks; who has caused the Mekhalas to su{^utate; who 
has driven the Kalingas befote him in wai; who Im 
spoilt the pastime of (the king who is) the moon of 
the Ketalas; vdx> has conquered the Kuliitas; who is a 
very axe to the Kvmtalas; and who by violence has 
appnmriated the fortunes of the Rama^ias'*^. It is 
(Udicult to identify Murala in this passage; possibly 
it stands for the Narbada and the Mutalas were 
consequently those who iidiabited its banks. Some 
scholars on die other hand take it to signify the country 
watered by the river Murali in or around the Kenda 
country IV, 5j). Mekhala is anodier 

name for the Amarkanpdc hills, vdiere the Narbatk 
uses, anri so the Mekhalas may be the people living in 
that region. The Kalingas were certainly the i^ves 
of the coast Orissa, Mrhaps extending as fiur south as 
the Gaxqam district ihe Ketalas ot Geras ate the wdl- 
known kingdom in the south between the Western 
Ghats and toe sea<oast The Kulfitas, of course, were 
a people who dwdit in the Kan^ district of the Panjab 
on the banks of (he Bias riveir. Ihe name KulUta is 
probably r^resented by the modem KuUu. The Kun> 
tabs lived m the western part of the Deccan. Indeed, 
Kuntala denoted more or less the old Calukya kingdom 
in the highlands of the Western Ghats.* The Rama|has 

^ See L 7. Oui Geapdlei's edttioii (188;), p. a. 

Cf. **Nunka>Mianuar 4 ne]iUh t^Ucalo MdbilinSdi, 
Ilan»*kaIit»>Kaliagab keii tata Ketal-eiuMh 
A|em Jita KolOtab Kuntalanlm kuddiah, 
iudi»>hiita-ganu^-ii!h iti-MaUp&ladevah.” 

* •' 4 a*. ArA. Smv* BuL^ i907>oa, p. a6o. 

See also ArA. Xar*. IT. JW., Vol. IV, ia. 6 , 1*7; Bd. Am^ 

p. J8a. 
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they wetc actually coflupcUcd to accept Ac su2exainty 
of M^pak. This conclusion is further reinforced by 
the fact that the district of Kamal was included within 
the Pratihara kingdom since the days of Bhoja I, 
anf^ Mas*udi records that “the Mihran of Sindh comes 
from well-known sources in the highlands, of Sindh, 
from the country bdonging to Kanau) in the kingdom 

of Bauiira and from Kashmir which dearW 

shows that parts of the Panjab continued to be undtt 
Kanauj. The south-western limit of Mahipila’s jurist 
diction is of wurse fixed by foe Haddala plates date<j« 
Saka 836 or 914 a. d., from which we learn that at the 
beginning of ms teim eastern Sauraspta was being 
governed by hu foudatory (Maha-sSmantadhipati) 
DharamvatSha, who ersmted to Mahe^varScarya on the 
day of foe winter smstice foe village named Vithkala.^ 
Btmler on foe other hand identified foe MahIpiUa 
of foe Haddala grant with one of the Ch^lSsamas of 
Gitnar-JtfnSgadh,’ but considering foe fiict that the 
Una grant mentions Avanivatman 11 Yoga, foe feuda- 
tory of Mahendrapala, as an opponent of a Dharani- 
varSha, identified with foe Mahasamantadhipati of the 
Haddala record, it seems more reasonaBTe to suppose 
that foe latter eventually came under foe Pratihara yoke 
and that the name Mahipala refers to his Kanauj suzerain. 
It has_ sometimes been assumed that Saura^fra, which 
had been connected with the Pratih2ras since foe rei^ 
of NSgabhata 11 , must have slipped away from their 
hands after foe raid of Indra 111, but there is no evidence 
of any such ruptvuoe until the rise of Mhlatnja Qlukya. 
A powerful monarch like MahipSla must cerminly have 
made his authority felt there, and even afiter him we 

* Ellkrt, JHUsto^ if hSa, I, p. ax. 

* Ltd, Ani^ X VlU, pp. 90-91; Ep. DC, p. 4. 

Ant., xn, p. i9a< 
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may well believe, that for a time the local rhirf, of 
Kathiawi 4 continued to make a show of submission, as 
the Nav^bs of<Oudh found it profitable to do dutina 
the declining days of tiie Great Moghul at Delhf 
Towards the east, however, after the Palas had recovered 
some of their lost territories, the Fiatihara 
not seem to have extended much b^ond the western 
borders of Bihar. The Bengal Asiatic Soci^s plate, 
issued from Mahodaya, which records the grant in 
V. E. 088 or 931 A. D. to Bhatta BhuUaka of a village 
named Tikkarigrama in the Varanast -w^ of tfie 
Prafisthana-i>^/if, at any rate shows that the Benares 
region was stiU under Kanauj^ 

There ate indications that the closing years of 
Mahipala were again disturbed by a renewal of the 
Rastrakuta attacks on northern India. For the Deoil 
and Karhad iilates of Kti§na III, while eulogising his 
achievements- in the usual style of inflafWj panegyric 
specifically inform us that “on heating of the in- 
quest of aU the strongholds in the southern regions 
simply by means of his angry glance, the hone 


simply by means of his angry glance, the hope 
about Kilafijara and Qtrakum vanished from the b<^tt 
of the Gutjata.”? A critical study of the DeoU plates 
shows that Kri^ IH undertook these expeihtions 
sometime before Saka 86a or 940 a. x>., the date of the 
inscription, and while he was still a mere crown-prince 
or KjtmSra. Ac^rdingly we can be certain ' that foe 
term Gurjara in this passage signifies Mahipala. It 
has be<m suggested that Kn$na lU was successful in 
occupying Kjdafiiara and Qtrakii^a. This may per- 
haps be true, almough all we learn from our 
kiiui version of the meursion is that heating of foe 

^ Ind. Ant., XV, j^. 140, 141. 

• Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 184, 48^, V. 30; V, p. 194, verse 45. 

Ci. “Daktinaate-dutga vijayiih-Skarnya, 

GiUtil Ge^ara-hfida^t KSlatijaia-Qttakiita-Sja.’', 
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tnumphant ptogtess of Kti^^a in*s axxm, the Giujaia 
xolet beoune so paoic-stticken as to lose all hopes 
of the de^ce and saft^ of two of his most sttategic 
stxoag^lds. That Kti^^a Ill’s claims of amqisests ia 
no jthgm India ate not a mere vaunt is no doubt dear 
ftom the disoovetf of a Kanaiese preiasti inscribed on a 
stone shb at Jura in the Maihat state of the Baghd- 
Uiand Agency.^ But it is significant that he asstim^ the 
full im^rial titles of Paramabhatliraka, MahStijidhiiSjai, 
and Parame^vara in this record, and the suspidon canV 
not, therefore, be entirdY avoided that the credit fot 
act^ occupation of any terdto^ in the north bdongs 
to the subsequent career of K^na m, who, as ki^, 
may have led a second expedition when the power of 
fbe Ptadhatas was distinctly on the wane. 

Art^ testimor^ 

The Arab traveller A 1 Mas'Qdl,* who visited the 
vall^ of the Indus in Hj/W 505-04 or 91 j-i6 a. d. at the 
beginning of MahIpSla’s reign and wrote ari account of 
his traveu in H =s 945-44 a. d.,* bears doquent 
testimony to the power and presti|;e of the king of 
Kanauj. He informs us in his MurSj-td-Zab^ that ^one 
->i the ndghbouring kings of Indu who is £ur from 
the se^ is me 9aatlra, who is lord of die dty of Kanauj. 
This tide is given to all the soverdgns of that kin^om.” 
Evidendy the term Batldra is an Arabic' conupdon of 
the term Pradhira or its Prakrit equi^ent Pa^iSra, 
and the desenpdon of being “fet fcom the sea” also 
answep well to the posidon of Kanauj. The Arab 
chronider then testifies to the RI$mtkapi-PtadhSra 
struggle that was the dtaractedsdc feature of this epoch. 

XIX, pp. a87-sa 

« Elliot, Hiitoij ^ himt VoL I, pp. at-x3. 

•IW 4 , p. 454. 
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He says : “This BoOittea who is the king of Kanauj 
is an enmy of die Baihats^ the king of Indu.” Futthet 
he gives a tough indication of die dimensions of the 
kingdom of Kanauj, which acoitding to him extended 
about one hundted and twen^ squaxe parasangfls of 
Sindh, eathA^r^MX^ being equal to eifiht. miles of this 
countiy. we ate also told that the sing ojF Kanauj 
maintained a laxM axmy both fot aggtession and de- 
fence. “He has large armies in garrisons on the north 
and on die south; on the east and on the west, for he is 
surrounded on aU sides by wadike kings.” In another 
passage Mas'Qdl ^ves the huge numbers of die army : 
^‘Ihe king has four armies according to die four 
quarters of the wind; Each of them numbers 700,000 
or 900,000 men.” Lastly, the traveller indicates the 
political disposition of the times, and mentions some of 
the powers that had relations with Kanauj. “The army 
of the north wars against the prince of Multan, and 
with the Musulmans, his subjects, on the frontier. 
The army of the soudi fights against die Balhara, kmg 
of Man^, The odier two armies march to meet 
enennes in every direction.” From these brief r^rences 
it is clear that to an observant foreigner Kanauj speared 
as foe leading state of northern Jmdia, whose western 
limits extendra upto Sindh, and whose ruler kept other 
kingdoms in awe and sul^ection by. his vigilant forces.^ 

MahendrapSla U 

The nan^ of this shadowy monarch was brought 

, * See /. A, S. B., N. S. XVI (1920), p. s^ dso pL XII, No. i, 
tor certain, eoiits whidi have bem attr^ted by Mr. R. D. 
^netji to Ptatihin. On the obverse the kina’s name 

apprars in three lines and on foe reverse foece is foe seated goddetiT 
ot the Gupta type. Tbe focm of As no doubt foows that & eoiat 
d *** century a. D;, but their .ascr^tibn is tohet 
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to li|:ht a few years ago by die discovety of a long 
inscription at Pattabgaw, the capital of a state of the 
same name in soumem Bajpuhuia.^ He is therein 
described as the son of Vinayakapila (Mah!p^) by 
queen Piasadhanadevi of the Devathiddm family, and 
must have come to the throne diordy before the year 
1003 or 946 A. D., when this inscription was issued 
Mahodaya. It says that at the request of one Dhum^ 
jSIahendtapala 11 bestowed die vills^ of Khar^^- 
padraka, in the holding of Talavargm Hatigaja, 
situated in the vicinity of Ghonti-var^ka in die western 
patbaka of Dasapura (Mandasor), upon the goddets 
Vata-Yak?inl Devi, whose shrine was connected with the 
matba of Had Ri£i^vara. The chief point to be noticed 
is that even during MahendrapSla n*s reign the kingdom 
of Kanauj extended so far south as Ujjain, where 
;>.Iadhava, son of Damodara, was acting as the "great 
feudatory, great governor, and charge d* affaires (Tantra- 
p^a, Mahasamanta, Mahadandanayaka), and his Com- 
mander-in-chief (Baladhikdta), Sri-Sarman, was carrying 
on the affairs of state at Ma^apiki or MandQ. The 
record adds that on the Mina Samkranti day M£dhava, 
hailing bathed and paid devotions at the sanctuary of 
Mahakala, granted at the request of tiie Glhatnana 
feudatory, hlahasSmanta Indraraja, the village of Dhira- 
padraka for the worship of the idol, and repairs of the 
temple, of Tarunaditya-deva. In my opinion this 
important document alone is sufficient to shatter the 
current theories that date the downfeU of tiie Ptatihaia 
empire from the time of the RS$$rakffta Indra Hi’s 
invasion of Kanauj.* And luckily we have ^t epigra- 
phic evidence to prove the continued inclusion of the 
intervening regions of Gwalior also, for the Rakhetra 

* B.p. led., XrV, pp, i76>i86. 

* See e.g., R. D. Baneiji, /. B. O. {L J., Dec., 1918, p. 4 *®- 
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Stone inscription,^ discovered in the village of that 
name, neai Canderi in Gwalior, says that Vmayakapala 
constructed certain water-works there at an immense cost 
in the year (Vikrama) 9^1000 or 94^-45 a. d. i.e., 
just one or two years i^re 'Mahendrapila 11 ascended 
the throne. 

DevapMa 

MahendtapSla -IFs feign must have terminated 
sometime before jiie (Vikxa^) yiwr 1005 or 948 a. d., 
when accordd^ to the Siyadoni inscri^on another 
son of Kfitipala alias hlahipila named Devapala' was 
ruling in Kanauj*. This mcord describes him as the 
immediate successor of his fiuher, and we may therefore 
explain the omission of Mahendrapala IFs name by the 
extreme shortness of his rd^ or by the assunmtion 
that their relarions were unfriendly. The reign of Deva- 
pala appears to have been .markra by the rise of the 
Cand^as to virtual ind^>endent power, for we ate told 
in a Khajuraho inscription that Ya§ovarman CandeUa 
was “a scorching fire to the Guriaras,” and* that he 
“easily conquered the fort of KSMjara”*, which, as 
we have seen above from the Barah copper plate, was 
subject to the authority of Kanauj. But if we admit 
that it was tal^ by Krisna m from the Pradbitas 
before the Dcoli plates were issued in 940 a. d.*, then 
evidently Yaiovarman must have reconquered K^afijata 
from the Rastrakutas, although it is significant they 
are not mentioiied in the Khriuraho inscription among 
the peoples defeated by the (^della ruler. Whatever 
be the fact regarding the capture of this important 
stronghold, it was probably because of his growing 

I Ann. Ktp, Affb, Snrp. I«d., 19x4-25, p. 

*7of- 

*Se **** '”*** 
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stxength aod independenoe that Yatovatman compdled 
Devapala to sutiendcf to him a cdebtated image of 
V^iki^tha, which was subsequenti^ set up m a temjde 
built by the fonnet himself. It u inteiesting to note 
that Devapala had obtained this image lot a force of 
d^hants and horses from Sahi, the Idisg of Klra,^ who 
in turn had received it as a token of fdetulship frpm 
the lord of Bhopi,* and the latter again is said to hive 
ac<juited it in the Kaila^ mountams.* Such a tt^> 
action by a quondam faidatoty was doubdess a g^t 
blow to the prestige of the Pratih2tas,and£com this tkbe 
onward the decline sets in, and the empire reared ^ the 
genius of Bhoja I and Malttndrsq>2la I begins to crumble 
to pieces. 


Like his predecessors, Devt^>ila also appears to have 
enjoyed a very short reign, for we learn tom the Rajor 
inscription that a king named VijayapSla was in power 
in Kanaui early in the year 9119 a. o. This epignmh re< 
presents mm as meditating on die feet of K^tipauuleva 
— a phrase commonlv used in inscriptions to signi^ the 
relation of &ther and son^— and consequently the infer- 
ence may safely be drawn that Vijayapma was a brother 
or half-brother of DevapSla. It has, however, been a 
matter of some controversy among scholars whether 
VijayapSla was the immedute successor of Dei^qiala 
or there were other intervening kings. Recently the 

* The K 2 tas have been identi&d vridi the Kashmitas by some, 
but it seems mote t^ausible to locate them in the Kaogia valley 
of the Panjab... For an account o£ die K!ta kingdom, see 
Hi/t.&urt., IX (March, 195)), pp. 11-17. ~ 

* Lassen idendhes ffiiota wim modem Ubet Lid., 1 , P> 

t* 4 ). 

p. 1)4, vetse 4). 

nay duo sometimes denote die tdadott of btotbec. 
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latter view has been advocated by Mr. Niharranjan Ray, 
who thinks that between Pevapala and Vijay^ala two 
more kinp ruled viz., Vinivak^a II, son or Mahen- 
drapala II (?) and Mahipm II, son of Devapala (?).^ 
Vinayakapala II is introduced in the Pratihara genealogy 
on the strength of the Khaiuraho inscription dated V. 
E. ion =35 954 a . d ., the last line of which runs as 
follows : “While the illustrious Vinayaka (?) paladeva 
is protecting the earth, the earth is not taken possession 
of oy the enemies, who have been annihilated.”* Now, 
the identification of this Vinayakapala h^ been a puzzle 
to scholars. Kielhom, the editor of the insenption, 
was unable to offer any conjecture, and he felt even 
some doubts about the correctness of his reading.* But 
the above description in terms suggestive of his 
suzerain power, and the form of the name, which is 
quite clear in the facsimile, make it almost certain that 
he can be no other than a Pratihara monarch. Arc we, 
therefore, to identify him with Vinayakapala alias 
Mahipala, or take him as a separate ruler? Chronological 
considerations go against the first alternative, as the 
Khajuraho inscription is dated in 954 a . d ,, and we 
know it definitely that Vinayakapala^s successor was 
already on the throne in the year 946 a. d. It has, no 
doubt, been sometimes supposed that the name of 
Vinayakapala occurred in the original record of Yaio- 
varman, and after the latter’s death it was set up in 
954 A. D. during the reign of his successor Dhanga with 
the addition of some verses at the end describing his 
martial exploits.^ This assumption, however, does not 
appear to be cogent, for why should the name of a 
monarch, who was dead and gone, be retained in the 


' M Anty Oct. 1928, pp. 250-34. 

I, p. 135. 

*/«((/., p. 124, 

Dtp, Lett,, X, p. 61. 
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“subsequent modification** of an official document made 
in dM time of Dhanga, -when Viniyakapala was no 
longer “protecting the earth”? Thus we are driven to 
recognise the existence of a second Vinayakapila after 
Devapala*s reign. As regards his connection with the 
Pradhara line, Mr. N. Ray may be right in thinking that 
he was the son of Mahendrapala 11, for among Indian 
Royalty it is not unoften the practice to give toijhe 
grandson the same name as that of the grandfiithdc.^ 
'But there is just one point which seems to milime 
against the view that V^yakapala 11 followed Devapalk. 
We have already noted tl»t Yafovarman is represented 
in the same KhajurSho inscription as a “scorching fire 
to the Guriaras,*’ and is even credited with the easy 
conquest of IQlafijata. If, therefore, Ya&)varman had 
practically wrested the independence of the Candellas, 
how could his successor Dhanga continue to invoke 
the' name of the Pratihkta king as his ovedord. Perhaps 
the explanation to this apparent anomaly is that like 
the Nizam of the Deccan and the Nawabs of Oudh, 
who were virtually independent and yet nominally 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Great Moghul at 
Delhi, the Gmdel ruler also did not all at once break 
off formal relations with the effete imperial power at 
Kanauj, but for some time maintained an outward show 
of submission. Now, if VinayakapSla 11 was an histori- 
cal reality, as appears quite likely from the foregoing 
discussion, who was his successor? With regard to 
Mahipila n, we are rather on uncertain ground. He has 
been mentioned in a stone inscriptiQn, disoovned at 
Bayana in the Bharatpur state, whidi records die erec- 
tion of a tenqile of Vif^u by QtraleldiS,* and the reasons 

A»t.t Oct, 1928, p. 23$, 

*Aim, Pn^, Am. Smt. Ud., Western did^ 191^ PP’ 
43-44; Ind., XXII (July, 1933), pp. 120-47. 
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of his identification as a PtadhSta monarch are twofold. 
Fi«t, he is given the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja; 
and. secondly, the Bayana r^on must have been in- 
cluded within the kingdom oACanauj, since it is known 
with certamty that fcijor, Iving fhrAer to its nor^ 
west, continued to acknowleage the authority of Kanauj 
till aJftetwards. That Bayana formed part of the king- 
dom of Kanauj in Vikrama year 1012 = 955 a. d., the 
date of the epi^ph, nobody would probably deny, but 
the question is how far are we justified in regardir^ 
Mahip^ as a Pratihara from the mere title of Maharaja- 
dhiraja? The document does not mention any of the 
predecessors of Mahipala, which is almost an uncommon- 
feature in the records of the dynasty. Besides, it is 
highly improbable, although by ho means impossible, 
that within the short space of about a decade — 948 to 
959 A. D. — ^three kings viz., Devapala, Vinayakapak II, 
Mahipala II, ruled in dose succession, and the fourth, 
Vijayapala, dso began his career. Presiunably MahipSla 
was a vassal chief, and this supposition is doubtless 
to some extent strengthened by the evidence of the 
Rajor inscription, wbiim shows tmt even the feudatories 
had then begun to adopt the so-called imperial titles 
of Parame^vara and Mahaiajadhiiaja on account of the 
decadent condition of the in^)erial government at 
Kanauj.^ Similarly, we cannot mdude Vatsaraja into 
the dynastic list merely on the strength of a fragmentary 
stone inscription of the Vikrama year 1015 = ^56 a. d., 
discovered at Osia in the Jodhpur state.* It is indeed 
noteworthy that this record calls him a Pratihira, but 
he may have been only a sdon of some load branch 
of the family, or a gubernatorial representative over 

^ S«e Infra, 

* Ana. Prtfg. Rgp. Ardk. Sarv. Western drde, 1907, p. ij. 
This record shot^ nert be oonfoaed with that of Nigabhata II’s 

father. 
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whom the control of Kanauj had become veiy loosed. 
The truth of the whole matter is that although the 
histoncity of a second Vinayakapala may be acc^ted, 
there is nothing definite in our present state of know- 
ledjge to support the insertion ofMahipalall or Vatsataja 
n. into the Imperial line. 

To turn to Vijayapala, it is difficult to ascertain the 
e^ct limits of his reign, but we know that he must 
have come to the throne about 959 a. d., and ceas^ to 
rule long before 1019 a. o., when his successor Rika- 
pala was killed in mttle. Thus the period betw^ 
959 and 1019 A. s. covers two reigns; and if we, thete- 
fore, assign thirty years to each — cleaving a slight margin 
for error — the date of Vijayap 5 la*s death would fall 
sometime about the year 988-89 a. d. The gradual 
process of dedine, which began in the time of Devapala 
with the rise of the Candellas, continued steadily under 
Vijayapala’s rule, so that when the sceptre dropped 
from Im hand, the mighty kingdom of the PratiMtas 
had become a ghost of its former self, and on its ruins 
new states had appeared. Among the earliest defec- 
tions was that of the south-western province of Saura?tta 
(Kathiawai^), which along with Gujarat came under ffie 
Solanki or ^ulukya dynasty founded by Mularida at 
Anhilwa^a (Anhilla-pimka) about the middle of the 
tenth century a. d.* The Kadi plates* and the Gujarat 
chronicles describe him as a son of Maharajadhiraja 
Raji, and we may, therefore, suppose that MulatSja was 

^ This suggestion perhaps receives some confirmation from the 
Rajor inscription, whioi n^resents another feudatory, Mathaoadevs, 
as belonging' to the Guijata-Ptarihlta Ibmily. 

• Acootdi^ to Merutunga’s Vitilrairtie, MtdarSja ascended tte 
riirone in V. R 1017 » a. o. 961 {Bom. Ga;., voL 1 , pt. I, p. i 5 °)‘ 
But the Sambhar inscription gives the Vikiama date 998 or 941 
A. D. for the event {Ind, Asa., 19*9, pp. 195, 256, verse 8). 

* /»/. Ant., VI, pp. 191, 192. 
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not a mere upstart adventurer, but belonged to some 
notable family.^ The Kadi inscription also states 
he acquired the S^tSiS,witii~man^la by the prowess of his 
arms.* _ The Vadna^r pralast^ fiirther informs us that 
Mttlaiiija “made the fortune of the kingdom of the 
Capotkata princes, whom he took captive at will, 
an object of enjoyment for the multitude of die learned, 
of his relatives” etc., which shows that he must have 
aggrandised himself in southern Bajputana — ^the home- 
lands of the o|>ponents named. In northern Rajputana 
also Ac authority of the Pradhams must have been only 
nominal, for Mathanadeva, son of Savapi of the Gurjara- 
Pradhata lineage (Gutjara-Pradharanvayah), adopts the 
imperial tides of Maharajadhiraja and ParameSvara in the 
Rajor inscription discovered among the ruins of Pama- 
gar in the Alwar state, while in the same breath he 
represents himself as a feudatory of Vijayapala.* 

The kingdom of Jejikabhukti rapidly grew in 
power and saw its palmy days under Dhanga (area 950- 
1000 A. D.), who is alleged in the Mhow inscription to 
have attained to “supreme lordship after inflicting a 
defeat over the king of Kanyakubja.”® The success of 
the Candellas against the Pradharas is further confirmed 
by a Khajuraho inscription, wherein we are tpld that 
Dhanga iuled the earth “playfully acquired by the action 
of his long and strong arms, as far as Kilanjara, and 
as far as SiSsvat situated (?) on the banks of the river 
Malava; from here to the banks of the river Kalindl 
(Jumna), and from here also to the frontiers of the Cedi 
country, and even as far as that mountain called Gopa 


p. 181 ^ Bom. Ga^., Vol. I, pt. I, p. 156 f. 

• hid. Ant.^ VI, priji, line 7. 

301, verse Ibid., X, p. 77. 

‘ Jin£, in, p. 266. 

'InUL, I, pp. 197, 203, verse 3. Cf. “yah I^yakubj^ 
natendraiii samua tdiuvl vijitya ptSpa simraiyaih-uccaih.” 
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(GopSdii), which is the vuiique abode of mai:vel.”i 
The SSsb^fi inscription, however, attributes the con- 
gest of Gwalior to the Kacchapaghita prince Vajra- 
diman, who is said to have "put down the rising valour 
of the ruler of Gadhinagara, and his proclamation drum 
... resounded in the fort of Gopadri.”* As his only 
known date 977 A. d.* falls within the limits of Dhanga’s 
reign, we may assume that Vajradaman was a local 
feudatory chief of the Gmdella ruler, whom he assisted 
in the conquest of Gwalior. The loss of this ancient 
possession must have dealt a severe blow to the stre^th 
of the Pratiharas, as thereby the Gmdellas got hold m a 
strategic position, which they could well use as a base 
for further encroachments. Indeed, it is likely that to- 
wards the close of his reign Dhanga carried his afms 
as far as Benares, since a copper plate of (Vikrama) year 
loj 5 = 998 A. D. records that he made a grant of the 
village of YuUi (?) situated in the U?aravaha to the 
Bhatta Yaiodhara at Ka^ika or Benares.^ 

Next, the Cedis, who occupied the country between 
the Candellas and the Calukya territories, appear to have 
given some trouble to the decadent power at Kanauj, 
for the Goharwa plates of the year 1047 a. d. affirm 
that the Cedi king, Lak^amanarajadeva, who must have 
flourished sometime in the latter hsflf of the tenth 
century being three generations anterior to the issuer 
of the grant, defeated the kings of Van^la, Kasmira, 
and Gurjara etc.® The Cedis had also intervened in 
Imperial a^rs previously, when Kokalla I espoused the 
cause of Bhoja II, and so we may be sure that Gurjara 
here refers to the Pratihara monarch. 

1 Ibid., I, pp. iz4, 134, verse 45. 

* Ittd. Ant, XV, pp. 36, 41. 

» J. A. S. B., XXXI, p. 393. 

* Ittd. Ant, XVI, pp. 203, 2 o6. 

® Ep. Ind., XI, p. 142, V. 8. 
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As i^ards Malwa, it was governed between the 
yeats V. £. looj = a. d. 949 and V*. E. 1029 = a. d. 

by Siyaka-Har§a of the Paramata dynasty,^ who, 
according to the Udepur inscription, “took away in 
batde the wealth of Khottiga,”* rightly identified by 
Buhler with his Ra§trakute namesake (circa 955-970), 
successor of Krisna III (c. 940-955 a. d.). Siyaka- 
Har?a was followed by another powerful ruler namH 
Munja alias Vakpati whose kown dates range from 
974 to 994 A. D. He is credited in the same Udepur 
praiasti with many notable victories over the Karnatas, 
Latas, Keralas, Q>las and Cedis*; we may, therefore, 
safely assume that he was, like his predecessor, &ee 
from any foreim control. Malwa must have over- 
thrown the Pratmara authority and declared its inde- 
pendence soon after the death of Mahendrapala II, for 
we know from the Indore plates that even as early 
as V. E. 1051 = 974 A. D. the three immediate pre- 
decessors of Muflja* are ^iven the usual titles of Para- 
mabhattadraka, MaharajSdhir^a, and Parame^vara gener- 
ally signifying soveteira status. 

The C^manas of Sikambhad or Sambhar, original- 
ly feudatories of the Pratilmas*, also took advantage of 
die prevailing confusion and made themselves supreme 

See the Haiasola grant {Ep. In/., XIX, p. za6 f.) for the 
former date and Dhahapila’s Piiya 4 aeebit v. 198, for the latter. 

* Ep. In/., I, pp. a}5, 257, t. la. 

V. 14. 

*!«/. Ant.^ VI, p. 51. Hie Udq;>ur pnUasti gives a longer 
"'"y by duplicatug names, but Dr. Hoiemle remarks it is 
(/• *904. P* 657, note t; see also C V. Vaidya, 

H.M.H.I., VoL n, up. 118, laj; D. B. Diskalkar, Proc. Sc Trms. 
K*/ Or. Coiif. (Madras, 1924}, p. 303 f. See, however, D. C. 
G“g«»ly, Histuy cfOi ParamSra Dptuu^> (Dacsa, 1933), pp. 29-30 
and not^ Dr. H. C Ray, Eh. Hist. Nwth. Ind., II, p. 844 f. for 
the contrary view). 

' See oats uiiaet Ni^^aUiata IL 
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in Central Rajputana. This is evident £com the Hat^ 
stone inscription, which gives us the Vlbama year 
1030 = 973 A. D. for Vigraharaja n,^ and represents 
him as having “rescued l^th the fortune of his fiunily 
and the fortune of victory from the distress which had 
befallen them.”* Indeed, if the “universal sovereign 
of the earth in Ragu’s race ” (Raghukula>bhu*cakta- 
varti) mentioned in verse 19 of the above reoc^c^ is 
identical with one of the later Pradhara monardis^ as 
supposed by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar* on the authorial of 
Raja^ekhara, the power and prestige of the rihoma^i^ay 
must have grown considerably even during the time of 
Vigraharajai predecessor, Siihharaja, for otherwise how 
are we to explain the unique circumstance of the suaerain 
personally visiting his feudatory in order to secure the 
release of the princes captured by the latter in his war 
against the Tomara chief Salavana. 

Perhaps the Guhilas (Guhilots) abo broke off ail 
relations with the PratihLtas not long after the Vikrama 
year 1003 or 946 a. d., the date of the Partabgarh inscrip- 
tion, for we learn from the Atpur inscription that 
Malmajadhiraja Bhatppa^ 11, who is recorded in the 
former epigraph to have made a perpetual land grant 
to the deity Indrarajaditya-deva of Ghontavar§i^ in 
V. E. 999 943 A. D., married a Ra§uakuta princess*, 

which dearly indicates that he had formed an alliance 
with their traditional rivals. Lastly, the kingdom 

^ Ep. Ind., II, pp. 124, 129. 

pp. 122, 127, verse 20; Ind. Ant./ISliU (*913)1 P- 

V. 20. 

* lad. Anf., XLII (1915), pp. 39, 62; sec also Dr. H. C Ray, Dp 
Hist. North . !«/., Vol. II, p. 1064. Kielhorn, however, thinlu that 
the reference is to Rima or Vifhu and the taking away of Sim* 
harija to heaven {Ep. Ind., II, p. 127 and note). 

* lad. Ant, 1910, p. J91, verse 4. 
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of Bhatinda^ came into prominence in the Panjab, and 
gradually extended “in length foom Sithind to Lumghan 
and in breadth from the kingdom of Kashmir to 
Mooltan.*'* Thus within the course of half a century 
the disintegration of the Pralihara empire was almost 
complete, and once more Northern India presented its 
normal aspect of a group of independent and mutually 
warring states. 


Kajyapdla 

When Rajyapala came to the throne, he was in no 
position to make any attempt to retrieve the fall en 
fortunes of his fiunily, for not only were the frontiers 
of his attenuated kingdom hemmed in on ^ sides by 
powerful principalities, but the political situation had 
become further complicatai by the aggressions of the 
Moslems of Ghazni, who now directed all their “thoughts 
to the conquest of the infidels.” We must, therefore, 
turn to trace the course of their progress eastward in 
order to understand the circumstances of the ultimate 
overthrow of the Pratil]^ power in Kanauj. The 
rumblings of the coming storm werb naturally first 
heard in the north-west, when Jayapala, the ruler of 
Udabhan^pur, driven to desperation by the gradual 
diminution of his ancestral ^gdom, determined to 
retaliate and check the further advance of the Moslems 
by organising a counter-invasion of their territory. But 
the c^tp Hindu soldiers were no match for the hardy 
hosts of Sultan Sabuktigin, and Jayapala was soon 
compelled to retreat after concluding a humiliating 

’ At first the Sahis had their capital at Uda-bhaodapur or 
waihind, but probably owing to ihe pressure of the advancing 
Moslems it was shifted to Bh^tnda. 

,, * Firishia {Hisfiny <f the Rist of tit Mobamtdan Power), 

hp. 15. 
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agreement.^ In the safety of his capital, howevet, he 
repudiated the terms of the compact and imprisoned 
the Amir’s officers-, which provoked the latter to sucb 
an extent that he at once marched like a “foaming 
torrent” to punish Jayapala for his treacheiy. The latter, 
despairing of success, invited the prominent Hindu states 
to help him in resisting the alien invader, to whidij the 
“neighbouring kings, particularly those of Ddhi, Ajmer, 
Kalanjara, and Kanauj” readily responded with men 
and money*. Jayapala advanced to meet his advers^ 
on the confines of Lamghan,® but the ponderous forces 
consisting of 100,000 cavalry, “many elephants” (Nizam- 
uddin), and “an innumerable host of foot” (Fitishta), 
at, his command soon gave way before the masterly 
manoeuvres of Sabuktigin’s army with the result that 
the conqueror obtained immense booty, besides 2o:> 
elephants of war, and “the best things in Jayapala’s 
most distant provinces.” The king of Kanauj whose 
contingent shared in this defeat was probably Rajyapala, 
although we have no evidence that he himself took any 
active part in the battle. The next attack was madt 
by Sultan Mahmud, the son and successor of Sabuktigin, 
in the year 392 Hijri or 1001 A. D. Here again the 
issues were decidedly against Jayapala, who, being 
unable to bear the ignommy of. another defeat, handed 

^ Elliot, Histoty of India, II, p. 21; Briggs, Firishta, I, p. 17- 

•Briggs, Firishta, I, p. 18; see also Cambridff History of Indio, 
III, pp. 15-16. Mahmud’s contemporary, A 1 Utbi, however, makes 
no mention of any such confederacy in the TdriUhi-YauM (Elliot, 
II, p. 25). The mention of Dellu indeed throws an element of 
doubt upon Firishta’s late account, for at this period it was a 
compamtively obscure town. It is significant that Utbi omits 
Delhi in the campaigns of Mahmud of Ghazni and Alberuni is als' ' 
silent about it. 

* Briggs, I, p. 18. Raverty on the other hand thinks that the 
batde took place in the Kurram valley (Datxah) or nearby (set 
Hotes on Afgfmisim, p. 321}. 
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over the cares of the kingdom to his son, Anandapala, 
and then immolated hiinself by fire.i But Mahimd’s 
insatiable thirst for harrying the "idolaters” would not 
allow Anandapala to have a peaceful re^n, and in 
the spring of the year 399 or 1008 a. d. the Sultan again 
formed plans to punish him for having lent his aid to 
Da’ud of Multan in his treasonable designs. Hearing 
this, Anandapala despatched ambassadors to all parts of 
Hindustan appealing for assistance from other rulers, 
who “now considered the expulsion of the Muhamma- 
dans from India as a sacred duty.”* The Icing of 
Kanauj, who had helped his father on an earlier occasion, 
ptompdy answered the call of his campatriot by sending 
a huge contingent, his example being followed by the 
Ra)as of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalanjara, Delhi, and 
Ajmer.* The confederate army, “the greatest that had 
yet taken the field”, encamped on the confines of the 
province of Peshawar, where it remained for forty 
days without going into action. A wave of sullen 
enthusiasm seems to have swept over Hindustan; the 
women “sold their jewels and melted down their 
golden ornaments to furnish resources for the war”, 
and even the Khokhars (Gukkurs) and other warlike 
tribes rose up to defend the gates of India. But nothing 
availed the Hindus. Their forces were signally routed 
just when victory seemed in sight, and Mahmud was 
suffering heavy losses by their forious chaises. All of 
a sudden Anmdapala’s elephant became unruly from 
the effects of naphtha balls and fled. This circumstance 


^ Accoedidg to Firishu, there was a custom among the Hindus 
dot “whatever R5j2 was twice overpowered by strangers, became 
disqualified to reign” (Briggs, I, p. }8). Sec also Elliot, II, p. t-l, 
for a slighdy different, expknation given by UdsL 

* Briegs, Fidsh^ I, p. 46. 

* Ibid. Tljete is no mention of this second confisderacy also 
dthcr in Udfi’s Ta’rM-i-Y<miig, or in Ibn Asir’s Kamif-Mt-Tavdrikb. 
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caused a panic among the Hindus who thought that 
theii commander had deserted than, and the battle 
ended in a victory for Mahmud amid scenes of awful 
carnage and confusion. 

This was the last united effort of the states of 
Northern India to check the progress of the Moslems, 
and henceforth each one of them had to bear singly 
the brunt of Mahmud’s ever-recurring aggressions. 
The turn of Kanauj came after several years, but unform- 
nately we have no information as to what happened 
there during the interval. On the 13th Jmaidi of 
409 Hijri = 27th Sqjtember, 1018 A. d., the Sultan at 
last “bade farewell to sleep and ease”, and departed along 
with his valiant warriors (11,000 regulars and 20,000 
volunteers) for Kanauj, over which the shadow of the 
imperial power still hovered. Crossing the Jun or 
Jumna on the 20th day of Rajab, 409 Hijrt, or 2nd 
December, 1018, he arrived at the citadel of Barba 
(Baran) identified with Bulandshahr;^ the local Raja, 
Haradatta, became terror-stricken and purchased his life 
and kingdom by conversion to Islam with 10,000 of his 
followers. The next chief against whom Mahmud 
directed his attention on his way, was Kulacandat 
(Kulacandra) of Mahaban (Muttra district), “one of the 
leaders of the accursed satans, who employed his whole 
life in infidelity, and was confident in the strength of 
his own dominions.”* The battle resulted in a victory 
for the Moslems, and Kulacandra slew his wife end him- 
self with a dagger instead of submitting to forcible 
conversion. Then having sacked and desecrated the 
magnificent temples of Mathura, the cradle-land of 
Krisna, Mahmud proceeded towards Kanauj, appearing 
before its gates on the 8th day of Sbdban or 20th Decem- 

* Elliot, U, p. 42, note 3. 

» p. 45. 
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ber, 1018,^ with ‘small body of troops, leaving the 
greater part of his army behind”.* He there saw “a 
city which raised its head to the skies, and which in 
strength and beauty mi^ht boast of bdng unrivalled”.® 
He also found that the aty held a very strategic position 
on the tight bank of the Ganges, and its fortifications 
consisted of seven distinct forts. It was reputed, more- 
over, to contain 10,000 temples of high antiquity. But 
on hearing of Mahmud's sudden approach Rajyapala 
(Utbi has corrupted the name into Rai Jaipal or Raja 
pal),® who had perhaps already shared in the defeat 
of the confederate armies on two occasions previously, 
became panic-stricken and fled across the Ganges to 
Bari; and the Sultan thus meeting with little or no 
opposition took all the seven forts in one day. He then 
gave ftcc license to his soldiers to plunder the dty, 
raze the temples to the ground, and massacre the unfor- 
tunate “infldels”; and he eventually returned to Ghazni 
laden with itiunense booty. 

This pusillanimous submission of RajyapSla, how- 
ever, enraged the native chiefs and soon after the 
invader’s ^parture Ganda, the Candella chief,® formed 


^This date has been fixed &om Wustenfcld’s "Ver^eiehmgs- 
Tabellm dtr hAubammedanitchm md CbristUcbtn Ztitncbnmg'' 

*The Tabakit-i-Akiarl of Nizamuddin and' the 'Tdrtkb-i- 
Firisbta have reversed the order of Mahmud’s march against 
Kanauj. They represent him as proceeding direct to Kanauj, then 
back to Baran, from there to Mahawan, and iasdy to Mathura 
(sec Elliot, II, p. 460; Briggs, I, pp. 57-J8). Hje correct order, 
however, is given in the TdrfJkb-i-YamM of UtW, RM^af-tis-Sa/d 
of Mir-I^ond, and the HiAib~ia-Sijar of Khond Mir, which ms 
been adopted in the text (See also Elliot, II, pp. 45*-J9}> 

® Brig;0, 1, p. 57. 

*Simuarly, other authorities have also wrongly given the 
lume. Thus Mirkhond writes Jaipil Rai and Khond Mir makes it 
simply JaipiL Nizamuddin calls him Kora, and following him 
Firishta gives the form Koowut-Ray. 

* EUlot, II, p. 463 and note i; Briggs, I, p. 65. The Persian 
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a cobfedeacy with the neighbouii^ pti&ces to punish 
the cowardly tuler of I<^nauj. Ine command was 
entrusted to the Gindella ciown-prhK£ named VidyS- 
dhata^, and a fierce battle ensued in which, as we ate 
told in the Dubkun^ inscription of the KacchapagliSta 
Vikramasimha, .Atjuna “being anxious to serve the 
illustnous Vldyaidhatadeva”, slew Rajyapaia “with many 
showers of arrows that piemed his neckbone”®. ^e 
same event is probably r^erred to in the Mahoba ins- 
cription, which represents Vidyadhata as having “cau^ 
the destruction of the king of Kanyakubja”.* In the 
Kdmil-ut-Tamarikh Ibn-ul-Asir also aeposes that Bidi* 
the accursed, who was the greatest of the rulers of India 
in territory and had riie largest armies, and whose 
kingdom was called Kaj^aha, sent messengers to the 
Ray of Kanauj named Rajayp^ rebuking mm for his 
flight and the surrender of his dominions to the MusuJ- 
mans. Hostilities then broke out between therti with 
the result that Rajaypal was lulled in the fight and most 
of his soldiers also perished”.* When Mahmud received 

texts call him Nanda, which appears to be a. mistake, due to the 
omission of a stroke, for the form Ganda found in inscriptions 
(see e. g., Ep. Iitd., I, p, 29J, etc.). 

^Inat Vidyidhata was at this time a crown-prinoe, seems 
evident £com the fact of Ganda being alive when Mahmud under- 
took the punitive esqsedition after the murder of RSjyapila (Elliot, 
n, p. 464; see also J. R. A. S., 1909, p. zSo note). 

* Bp. LiJ.t II, pp. 2J5, 237, line 12. Cf. “$ii-VidySdharadeya 
kSry^niratah Sri-R 2 |y^>i^ii hath 2 t, Ka^thftsthi-cchidaneka bSnani- 
valttiiiiatvil nuhatyihave.” 

*Ibid., I, pp. 219, 222, verse aa. Cf. "... vihita-Kanyikubja- 
bhQp&labhahgaiii.” 

* This is obviously a corrupttd form of Vidyi (or VidySdhara). 

* K^iJ-/a-TavASkA, ed. Bulak (1874) Vol. IX, p. ti5 f* 
ul-Asir is here wrOng in representing Bids as king, for we knoar 
from other Moslem wrkers that NaOda or Ganda was aUve during 
tiiis eimedition of Mahmud. Dr. H. C Ray, to whom I owe 
this reference, on the other hand makes tiie no^ suggestion that 
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advices that a Riji named Nanda (Ganda) had the 
“Rai of Kanauj" for "placing himsdf in subjection to 
him he was furious and forthwith determined to chastise 
the miscreant Hindu rulers for their audacity. He ac- 
cordingly marched from Ghazni in the autumn of 410 
Hijri i.e;, October, 1019 a. and first advanad 
against Taru Jaibal or Taru Jaypil (Trilocanapala), the 
son of the d^ king,® who had ascended the throne 
probably as a prot6g6 of Ganda. Unlike his father, 
Trilocdnapala tried to offer resistance,* but a surprise 
attaj:k by a selected body of the Sultan’s troops, who 
had crossed the river Rahib or Ramganga* unnoticed, 
threw his army into utter confusion; and Bari, which 
had become a sort of capital after Rajyapala’s retirement 
thither,® fell an easy prey to the emd sword of the 
invader. This dty lay to the east of the Ganges at a 
distance of three to four days’ .journey from Kaaauj,* 


Nandi is a mistake not for Ganda but for Bldi (£k. Hitt. North. 
Ittd., Vol. I, p. 606). 

^ Ibn Asir, however, wrongly gives the date as 409 Hijri. 

^ Other variant readings for this nune ate Fur Jaipu, or Fata, 
Naru, or Bath JaypaL Some scholars doubt if w die forms 
refer to the same person. There are no doubt certain didiculdes 
in accepting this, but we must ,not forget to make allowance for 
the author’s as well as the copyists’ errors, and the peculiarities 
of the Persian or Arabic script (sec Dj. Hist. North, Ind., Vol I, 
pp. 600-08 for a detailed discussion). 

’ Nizamuddin’s statement that Fur Jaypil or Taru Jaibal had 
often fled before Mahmud’s troops, appears to be substantially 
correct, because the son most have, as well observed by Smith, 
shared his father’s flight in the year preceding (see /. R. A. S., 
*S>09» p. aSo note). 

* According to Utbi the scene of the battle was the Rahib, 
but Nizamuddin erroneously places it on the Jumna. 

* The transfer of the capital to Bari is attested by Nizamuddin 
and Abu Rihin Alberuni. (Sec Elliot, I, p. 54; II, p. 464; Saduu, 
I. p. 199). 
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most of which, as testified by Albetuni, was then “in 
coins and desolate” owing to the ttansfet of the 
capital. Mahmud next dealt with Ganda, who 
came forward to oppose him with a stupendous 
force, but just at the psychological moment he also 
became alarmed at the intrepidity and strength of the 
Moslem hosts, whereupon under cover of the nig^ he 
“fled with some of his personal attendants leavuig all 
his baggage and equipments”.^ Thus the Praipiara 
power, wmch was long tottering to its fall, rec^Vcd 
the find blow from the ever- victorious arms' of bhdimud, 
and although Trilocanapala escaped death, history has 
not condescended to record anything of note about 
him or his successors, if any. 

Trilocanapala and his successors 

We do not know whether after this raid of Mahmud, 
Trilocanapda abandoned Bari also for some safer 
comer of the kingdom, but it is certain that he survived 
the disaster, and continued to exercise a loose authority 
over the surrounding region.* This is evident from 
an inscription, discovered at Jhusi in Allahabad, 
which records that on the 26th June, 1027 a. d., he 
was in residence somewhere on the bank of the Ganges 
neat Prayaga, and was in a position to make a grant 
of the village Labhundaka in the Asurabhaka vis<^a 
to the Brahmans of Pratisthana.* It is sigi^cant that 
he is therein honoured with the full imperial titles of 
P. M. P., but as the Pratihara empire had now vanished 
as if into dreamland, it can only be interpreted as 
signifying -that he wielded sovere^n rights within his 

^ Elliot, n, p. 464. 

• Ibn Asir, however, wrongly states that Barfl-JaypSl was 
killed by the Hindus themselves in the course of his struggle with 
Mahmud. 

Attt., XVIII, pp. JJ-3J. 
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tccdtoty, and was ficee from ejrtemal control. It is not 
lecorded when Tiilocanapala ceased to rule, not is 
any definite infotmation tending his successor, but 
it appears likdy that the Mahataj&dhidi|a Y aiSabp ala ^ 
whose Kara (Allahabad district) inscription mentions 
grant of a village named Payalasa ffama in the 
Kausambi Map^Ia in the (Viktama) samat 1093 or 
1036 , A. D., ascended the throne of Kanauj after him.^ 
The names of the monarchs, who followed YaSah- 
pala, are still more open to doubt. A stone inscription 
from Sahet-Maheth, dated in the Vikrama year 1176 
01 1118 A. D.,* however, mentions a king of G^ipura 
(Gadhiputadhipa) named Gopala. It belongs to the 
time of Madana, and records that his minis ter Vidyi- 
dham established a monastery or Vihara for Buddhist 
monks. Unfortunately the epigraph does not expUddy 
indicate the relation between &>pala and Madana, but 
it appears from the manner of descripdon and from the 
fact that Vidyidhara’s father, Janaka, was Gopala’s 
minister that they belonged to the same line and the 
one was succeeded by the other. We may, therefore, 
suppose that Gopala ruled over Kanauj just before its 
conquest by Candradeva Gahadavala about the last 
decade of the eleventh century a. d. That Madana is 
content with the general epithet of *‘K?itipati” or lord 
of the land, and does not call himself die sovereign of 
Kanauj, also shows that after Gopala the fiunily was 
teduced to vassalage, the teal power having passed into 
other hands. Now, the question is : Who were these 
nilers? Tlie form of the nan» witii the suflBx 
^hich is found in almost all the names of the later 

' R- A, S., October. 19*7, pp. 694-95; Colebtooke’s Ess^s, 
n, p. 246; /. A. S. R, V. (1856), p. 7}i, etc. 

‘Kielhom, hid. Axt.^ XYII, pp. 61-64; XXIV, p.'i76; 
IA.S.B., ISa. 14. 1, cEtaR No. i, p. 6o£ 
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most of which, as testified by Alberuni, was then “in 
ruins and desolate” owing to die ttansfet of the 
capital. Mahmud next dealt with Ganda, who 
came fottmd to oppose him with a stupendous 
force, but just at the psychological moment he also 
became alanned at the intrepidity and strength of the 
Moslem hosts, whereupon under cover of the nigh^ he 
“fled with some of his personal attendants leavm^ all 
his baggage and equipments”. ^ Thus the Ptatll\ara 
power, wmch was long tottering to its fall, received 
the final blow from the ever-victorious arms’ of Mahmud, 
and although Trilocanap^ escaped death, history has 
not condescended to record anything of note about 
him or his successors, if any. 

Ttilocanapala and his sttccessors 

We do not know whether after this raid of Mahmud, 
Trilocanapala abandoned Bari also for some safer 
comer of the kingdom, but it is certain (hat he survived 
the disaster, and continued to exercise a loose authority 
over the surrounding region.* This is evident from 
an inscription, discovered at Jhusi in Allahabad, 
which records that on the a6th June, loay a. n., he 
was in residence somewhere on the bank of the Ganges 
near Pray^a, and was in a position to make a grant 
of the village Labhundaka in the Asurabhaka visi^a 
to the Brahmans of Ptati§thana.* It is significant that 
he is therein honoured with the full imperial tides of 
P. M. P., but as the Pratihara empire had now vanished 
as if into dreamland, it can only be interpreted as 
signifying that he widded sovere^ rights within his 

^ Elliot, II, p, 464. 

*Ibn Asii, however, wrongly states that BarQ-JaypSl was 
killed by the Hindus themselves in the course of his struggle with 
Mahmud. 

*!/»</. Ant., XVIII, pp. 
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tetritoiy, and was free from external control. It is not 
lecorded when Trilocan^ala ceased to rule, nor is there 
any definite information reading his successor, but 
it appears likelv that the MahStajidhiraja Yaialipala, 
whose Kara (Allahabad distdc^ inscription meptinns 
the grant of a village named PayalSsa grama in Ae 
Kausambi Mapdala m the (Vikrama) samat 1093 or 
1036, A. D., ascended the throne of Kanaui after him.^ 

The names of the monardis, who followed YaSahi- 
pila, are still mote open to doubt. A stone inscription 
from Sahet-Maheth, dated in the Vikrama year 1176 
or 1118 A. D.,* however, mentions a king of Gadhipura 
(Gadhiputadhipa) named Gop^. It Mongs to the 
time of Madana, and records that his minister Vidya- 
dhara established a monastery or VibSra for Buddhist 
monks. Unfortunately the epigraph does not explicitly 
indicate the relation between Gopala and Madana, but 
it appears from the manner of description and from the 
fact that Vidyadhara’s father, Jan^, was Gopala’s 
minister that they belonged to the same line and the 
one was succeeded by the other. We may, therefore, 
suppose that GopSla ruled over Kanauj just before its 
conquest by Gmdradeva Gidiadavala about the last 
decade of ^e eleventh century a. d. That Madana is 
content with the general epithet “Kjitipati” or lord 
of the land, and does not call himself the sovereign of 
Kanauj, also shows that after Gopala the family was 
reduced to vassalage, the real power having passed into 
other hands. Now, the question is : Who were these 
mlcrs? The form of the name with the suffix pSla^ 
which is found in almost all the names of the later 

' R. A. S., October 19*7, pp. 694-9J; Colebrooke’s Essys, 
H, p. *46; /. A. S. B., V. (1856), p. 75*. ete. 

‘Kidhom, lad. Arid., XVu, pp. 61-64; XXIV, p.’i7^ 
J- A. S. B., LXI, P3. 1, extra No. i, p. 6o£ 
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Ptadhata sovetdgns, no doubt lends some colour to 
the view that they were Ptatihaias. But the Badaun 
inscdption^ gives us a different clue to the solution of 
the problem. Curiously, it mentions one Madana and 
also his father Gop^a in a list of Ra^pakupi princes 
tiding over ancient Voclimayuta. This region was not 
far from Kanauj, and, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
Madana must have flourished in the beginning o^ the 
1 2 th century a. d. as a feudatory of Govinda-cak^dta. 
Hence we may with Mr. N. B. Sanyal- identify Gpbala 
and Madana of the Sahet Maheth inscription with their 
namesakes of the Badaun record, and thus it appears 
that a branch of the Ra§ttakutas ruled over Kanauj tor a 
short time before the rise of the Gaha^avalas. 

Note a 

'Rjliffon of the Pratibora kings 

The eclectic tendencies of the times were remarkahlf 
reflected in the religious ideals of the royal family, for 
although the Pratihara kings were all officially Bramnani* 
cal Hindus, they did not confine their spiritual allegiance 
to one and the same deity. Nagabhata, the founder of 
the Kanauj dynasty, along with Mihira Bhoja andMahen- 
drapSla 1, are described in inscriptions as “devotees of 
Bhagavatr*, whereas Ramabhadra and Mahipala are said 
to have been “devotees of the sun-god”. Bhoja II and 
Mahendrapala 11, on the other hand, are respectivelf 
troresented as “Vai§^va” and “Mahe^vara”. Of these, 
Bhoja 1 appears to have beai devoted to a specif 
manifestation of Vi?nu also,- , as is clear from his 
Adivataha type of coins, and Malup^ had predilections 

* Ep. Ind.t I, p. 6i f. „ 

• See N. B. MUiyal, “The Predecessors of dbe GJhad»T*I"» 
J. A. S. B., (1925), VoL XXI, No. i, pp. loj-ofi. 
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iot the wolship of Bhagavatl as well as of the sun, the 
image of the fotmet occurring on his seal. Thus 
facts reveal themselves clearly; firstly. Buddhism had now 
distinctly declined in the Ma^adeSa, and the veneration 
of the Brahmanical gods was mmly re-established. This 
is further confirmed by land-grants, which are invariably 
in fiivour of Br^mans. Secondly, the worship of 
Bhagavatl is prominent. Thirdly, this frank divergence 
in beliefs must have engendered' a great spirit of tolera- 
tion. We must not, however, mistake it for its modem 
conception, as between these rival sects there was no 
such gulf as yawns between Hinduism, Christianity and 
Islam, and their votaries hardly difiered from one another 
in actual life and practice. 'Aie Brahmans on the whole 
allowed people to select the object of their faith from 
among tne gods and goddesses of their extensive 
pantheon, but this latitude was not extended b^ond the 
pale of Brahmanism; and as an instance of Brahmanical 
bigotry we may cite the notorious declaration of Pu?ya- 
mitra setting a price of one hundred gold pieces on the 
head of every Buddhist monk (Yo me Sramamfiro 
dasyati tasySmuh dinirafatam dasyaxni)^. 

^DhySfodSiUttA. Cowell and Neil, see also J.B. 

0 . R. S., 1918, p. 265. Further details of die religious, social 
and administrative conditions will be noticed below together 
with such &cts gleaned from the Giha^vila inscriptions. 



PART ni 
Chapter xn 

THE GAHAipAVALAS , ! 

Section A \ 

1 

Cbaotie mditim 

We have seen above that the successors of Trilo- 
canapak were mere nonentities shorn of all dignity 
and power, and under their weak rule the kingdom of 
Kanauj seems to have suffered much from the rapacity 
of a succession of invaders. The Moslems, who had 
now become a permanent feature of the politick situation 
in the north, repeated thdr cruelties in the Doab, for 
we are told in me Tdrikb-MsStAuktigin of Baihaki that 
in the summer of 424 Hijri or 1055 a. D. Ahmad 
Nialtigin, the governor of the Panjab, led an eiqiedition 
against Benares in order to further his schemes of 
independence from Ghazni by getting hold of the ac> 
cumulated riches of its myriad temples^ Marching 
down the Ganges he suddenly arrived in Benares, whim 
was then in possession of and which no Moslem 
army is said to have reached before. The city was 
plui^ered of its gold, silver, perfumes and jewels Bom 
“morning to mid-day payer,’* and overrunning the 
intervening territories Nialtigin soon returned to Lahom 
by way of Indar-dar-bandi* (Indar-bcdi) or Antarvcdi, 
which appears from Kalhana to signify tM land between 

^ Elliot, Hitiwy of InMa, VoL II, pp. I2J-24. 
p. 124. 
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the Gan^ and the Jutnna with Gadhiput ot KSnya- 
kabja as its chief town.^ 

Anothet impottant item of infotmation obtained 
from the testimony of the Moslem histodan is that the 
eastern portions of die former kingdom of Kanauj 
were at 1^ under the dominadon of Gang, who 
must be idendcal with GSngeyadeva Cedi, known to 
have been ruling in a. d. 1019,* 1030,* 1057,* and 1041.® 
The latter's connection with the north may further be 
supported by the discovery of his coins on the site of 
Kanauj^ — almough this is a very weak argument — and 
also by the fact that according to the Jabalpur copper- 
plate he “found salvation” i.e. died at Prayaga along 
with his hundred wives.’ Besides, Gangeyadeva is 
caJled Vikramaditya,® and is even styled as “conqueror 
of the univcpe” in a CandeUa inscdpdon found at 
Mahoba,* which doubdess indicates that he must have 
extended the bounds of the Cedi realm. His power was, 
however, eclipsed by the dse of Bhoja who, according 
to the Kalvan elates,^® Ude^ur insetiption,*^ and the 
?irijata-ma^arij^ defeated GSr^eya. TTie Paramara 
ruler then catri^ his arms to distant regions, and in the 
Udraur praJasti he even claims to have “possess&l die 
earm upto the KailSfa mouniains.”^ This may not be 


^ Stdn's "RiAttmuMfit VoL I, Bk. IV, verses 152-135 
*7. A. S. B., 190}, p. 18. 

* Ssdttu, A&tnmPt ImSa, VoL 1 , p. 20s. 

*See Kielhom's list, EA. hid,, V, No. 406; Anb. Smv. Ind. 


*See Kielhom't list, Ep. hid,, 
RtP; XXI, p. lit. 
*^.W,VIII,p. 146. 
*J«»i^.,XIV,p.99. 

I PP* ** **• 

*Ihd, p. j. 

^ PP’ **5>» ***. lioe *4 

; J^.,^,pp. 7 ,, 74 . 

,,"<i*JPP-*5I. *J9.v**9* 
Jbid., Vm, pp. 98, 101. 

Ep. htd,, I, pp. X57-58. 
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tme litei^y, but that it contains some gxains of histod* 
cal information is clear from the following verse cf the 
Basahi plate : 

“Yite Sd'^Bhoja-bhupe vivu (bu) dha-vata vadhQ- 

netta slmStithitvaih, 
Sri-Karnne kirtti-k$aih gatavad ca nupe k$mSt* 

ya^e jayamJnc. 

Bharttiram yam dharitii tu-diva-vibhu-nibhaih 

priti- vogad ihpeta, 
Trata viSvisa-pIirvam samabhavad ina sa ^sma 

-pads’ Candtad^ah,” 
i.e. When king Bhoja became a guest of the of 
the celesdal ^msels, and when Kaina existed only 
in renown and the ea^ was sorely troubled, the hus- 
band whom she (earth) chose from love and took with 
confidence as the protector was Candradeva.' 

The Bhoja mendoned in the above passage is to be 
identified with Bhoja Paramara {area 1000-1050 a. d.)*, 
although he has somedmes been equated with Bhoja 
Pratihara without sufficient jusdficadon’, as the latter 
had died in circa 885 a. d., and the context also does not 
suggest that the reference is to a king who lived about two 
centudes earlier. Now, it is important to note that 
Bhoja’s name occurs in an inscripdon of the GSha^avala 
dynasty, and this would not have much point if he 
had not nude some incursions in the north and for a 
dme established his hegemony over Kanauj. 'Support 
for this view may further found in Merutunga’s 
'Prabandhaeintamap^ “which states that vdien Bhoja went 
out for conquests ‘*the king of Kanyakubja is here bent 
double”. 


* Ini. Ant., XIV, p. loj, line j. 

* See also H. M. H. L, VoL ffl, p. 166. 

• See Ini. Hist. Qmrt.t V (i9a9). pp. 89-90. 

♦ See II, (ed. Jinavijaya Muni, p. j i). 
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Next, Gingeyadcva's son, Karinia, who ruled from 
circa 1041 to 107a A, d., aggrandised himself in northern 
India. He was a great monarch, and he even defeated 
Bhoja with the help of Bhima of Gujarat (1022-1064 
A. D.). Indeed, the Kalacuri monarches military achieve- 
ments were of such a high order as have won for him the 
proud epithet of ‘*Hindu Napolean.”^ According to 
the Jabalpur copper plate he erected a lofty temple at 
Benares called Karna^s Meru,^ and in the Karanbel 
inscription of Jayasirhhadeva we are informed of the 
progress of his arms as far north-west as the Kira 
country or the Kangra valley.® This shows that Kari^ 
must have made some depredations in the Kanauj territory 
and assorted his influence there, and it is no doubt 
significant that the Basahi plate mentions him along 
with Bhoja in connection with the “earth^s distress” 
before the rise of the Gahadavalas. But Karna^s poM^r 
was not long after shattered by Kirtivarman Candella 
and the Calukya Some^vara I Ahavamalla (circa 1042- 
1068 A. D,), while there are even reasons for believing 
that the latter also turned his attention towards Kanauj, 
since the Yewur tablet tells us that afraid of his might 
“the king of K^yakubja, who was uncontrolled from 
the beginning, quickly experiences an abode among the 
caves,”^ When the “earth” was thus badly disturbed 
by political upheavals and destructive raids, a bold 
adventurer of the Giha^av^a sept named Candradeva 
arose, and, as the dynastic inscriptions say, by his “noble 
prowess” put an end to “aU distress of the people”.® 

V IX, p. 500- 

* Ep, htd.^ n, pp. 4, 6, verse 13. 

XVIII, p. 217, line ii. 

VIII, p. 19. 

® Ibid.^ XVIII, np, 16, iS, line 4. 

Cf. **Yciiodftfata£a pratipa &imita^e?a prajopadrava,” 
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Mutg^e sources 

The tnatedals i^aixling the Giha^avSlas axe even 
mote scanty than those fox pxeceding dpiasties. The 
inscriptions of other contemporary &^ies axe almost 
totally silent about them, nor are they alluded to in the 
whole range of literature except in some Moslem and 
Sanskrit works and the unauthendc Pritbvir^a-Kaso. 
A large number of copper plates issued by these Idngs 
have no doubt been discovered,^ but, as we shaiU^e 
below, they do not furnish much historical informa^n. 

Who were the Gabadavdlas ? 

The Gihadavalas emerge into the light of history 
so suddenly that it is difScult to clear awav the obscurity 
hanging over their origin. None of their numerous 
charters connects them with any of the well-known 
lines of the Sun and the Moon,* although it is wordiy 
of note that they' expressly mention the name of the 
funily or clan and caU them K$atriyas.* Their modem 
representatives are the Gaharwars of the United Pro- 
vinces, and the family bards of the head of the sept— 
the Rata of Kantit in the Miraapur district — narrate a 
fanciful legend to emkin this designation.* We ate 
told that in the line of Yayati’s youngest son, in whose 
favour the father had aboic^ted, there was bom after 
many generations one named Devadasa, who ruled over 

*See Appendix. 

* The spMidoux of these monaschs is, of course, poetically 
likened to both luminaries (see Ind. Aut., XV, pp. 7-8, 10; XVm, 
pp. II, ia-13, 18, etc.). 

* Cf. “Jagati Gahadavile Kfatravathle ptasiddhe" (Ep. M-, 
IX, pp. 524, 327, verse 14). Also see liuL Aut., XTv, p. lo}. 
line 2. These references inmeate that die f<»ms Gaha^vSla and 
Gihadavala were used indiscriminately. 

* Crooke's Triitt and Catht of N, W. P. aud (Mb., Vol. II. 

pp. Ga:(ftte*r^ p>.'ao4. 
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the Benwes t^ion. He incoi^ die wtadi of the 
oant dtttjr Saxu or ^tom by his virtuous deeds, so tnnrh 
so that the dei^ tried to mislead him. But the Icing 
resisted aU evil influences, thus earning the title “Gtaha* 
vara” or ‘Ovcrco^ of the PWet,” which afterwards 
became corrupted into Gaharwar or Gaha^vala.^ It is 
significant that this tradition traces the Galia^at^das back 
to an obscure desco ada nt of Yayati, and refrains from 
linking them up with any hero of popular mythology. 
Does It, therefore, hint mat the Gaha^valas were ori- 
ginally an unimportant autochthonous tribe, who ramp 
into prominence as K$atriyas only after seizing political 
power and championing the cause of Brammanism? 
The Pauranik tez^ at any rate, refer to a people called 
“Gahvara or Girigahvara”, who are described as 
dwellers in jungles and caves,* and since “Gahvara” 
might conceivably correspond in meaning to the Prakrit 
“Gaha^” (both words being derived ftom the same 
toot), it may indeed be tenuring to conjecture that the 
term “Gaha^vila” is equiva^t to “Gahvaravari.”, 
Pandit Bisheswar Nath Rcu has, however, anoriier theory 
to offer. He thinks that Giha^vala is uaed in the sense 
of “balavmf* and that they were so called because they 
conquered the most important kingdom of the times.* 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya, on the othm: hand, derives it, like 
Agarwala, from some place GSha^ in ^ Deccan.* 

^ The variants ate ei^cable if we lemember that in Sanskrit 

and (fs ate often inteidanoeable. See Cttan^on StUhmtnt 
'^hport, p. 12, for anoriiet ftnciftil derivation. 

* Wilson’s ViffK p. 196. 

• Hiitoiy of Jsifii (Hindi), VoL III, p. 461. 

Vol IH^' 217 fc Dr. R. C M^umdat throws 
out a suggestion that the G^dsv*!** peth^ of Kax^itaka 
ongb like the Senas a£ Bengal and NBnyadeva of Mhhila. He 
^ces the name Gihadavla to Gtwaoakl men tio ne d in a Kanarese 
J^^ption of Saka 9^ (See bi iStt. Vn (i93t)> P- ^S 4 » 

5 * 
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But some scholats^ alfitm that die GSha^vSlas 
weie a btanch of the fiunous RS^txakQfas or Rathots, 
and their amuments may be thus summed up : 

Legend avers that the Ratbors of Marwar ate des- 
cended from one ^hSji, the son or grandson or grand- 
nephew of Jayacandra, who esoq>ed die wreck of the 
latter’s kingdom. It is contended that the desc^ants 
of Sihaji would not be called Rathors unless we a%uiiie 
the inclusion of the <S 3 ha^tdUas within the larger Wiy 
of the Rathors. Secondly, support for this vieV is 
found in the list of Rajput dans as mendoned in Cand 
Bardai’s "Pritbi^aja Raso, which omits to givb a sepatate 

E lace to die C^a^vilas. Thirdly, it is generally 
elieved that Jayacandra belonged to the Radior stock, 
and the great Hindi bard also applies the ^ithcts 
Kamadhaja and Rathor to him. Lasuy, them ate indi- 
cations that the R2$mku{as were setded ip the United 
Provinces prior to the rise of the GSha^vilas. A 
passage in the Surat grant of Trilocam^>ala dated- ii 51 
A. D. bears testimony to their eadiest connexion with 
Kanauj, when it says: **0 thou Caulukya, kii^ of kings, 
marrying the princess of the IU$(iakatM in lGi^ikub)a, 
bless thou (the world) with ofRtpring obtamra from 
her”.‘ But even if .the verse be ditietendy interpreted, 
as has been done Dr. Hoeml^, the evidence of 
Badaun stone insciiptioapfLakhanapSla, in conjunction 
vrith that of the Sabet;>Mah«(h record, ht^ been taken to 

*Pt. Ramkana, Sir AhOosb MookttjH SUm JMh, Vekun, 
Orientalia, Part II, m. if9-6x; Pt. B. N. Rea, J.K.A. S,t January, 
19)0, i^. ixi-ii; C V. Vaklfi, H. M. H. III, 

*hd. XU, m. ao*, 105, verse 6. C£ "Kai^Sku^ 
Mahitiia RiftntkBtaaya kai^ddhii, LdadM sukhiya tatyl<^ 

• J. R.aT7*^5* P* 10. Dr. Hoetnle oootiders d»c verse 

as of no hittotied value. 
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prove definitely that “princes bom in rije Bisttakata 
lineage” were ruling over Kanauj about •the” third 
quarter of the iitti century a. d. Indeed, Pandits 
RSfflakaran and Bisheswar Nath Reu go so &r as to 
assert that Candra of the former epigraph is identical 
\trith Gaha^vHa Candra, the con<]ueror of Kanauj 
according to the copper plates.^ 

The theory doubtless has some apparent cogency, 
but it is far from conclusive, for the GahadavSlas never 
call themselves Rathors (Ra$trakQtas) in any of their 
giants; and we also know that the two clans mtermarry 
and they differ from one another in their gitras^ being 
Kalyapa and Gotama respectively. Secondly, Ac tra- 
dition of SihSji is perhaps vitiatM by an inscription at 
BiAu on a memorial tablet which gives for his deaA 
the Vikrama date 1330 or 1273 a. o. thereby making 
him raAer removed in time from Jayacandra^ Besides, 
the Hathaundi (Hastikundi) inscription, dated in the 
vikrama year 1053 == 997 a. d.,’ testifies to the fact Aat 
Ra$trakuta princes rt^d over tracts of Marwar long 
before Ae supposed migration of Ae GahadavSlas from 
Kanauj. It appears probable that Ae legend was con- 
cocted only to establish some connection wiA a dis- 
tinguished K$atriya fiunily Aat was once the master of 
the principal kingdom of Norriiem India. lUtdly, 
Cand Bardai*s omission of Ae G 3 hadav 3 las in the 
traditional list of 36 flans is at best an argmmtm ex 
silentiOy alAough they are elsewhere mentioned by him 
in a way whidi shows that he was aware of their separate 
entity, hi the JUbi-Prastivat for example, we read 
“Sajji Gaharwar Gohila aneka”, i.e., “Aere were many 

* A. S. M. TiMet Vebtm, Pt H, p. *39; J.K.A. S., January, 

19 JO, p. 116. 

* Jai XL, p. iSx. 

JM. X. pp. trm 1*^ Oac- ^ ^ *47- 
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GAaima and GoWls sotayed^* Usdy.thcptweiw 

"“jrtiosss ’sfajss^fe 

On**. A» shcnm .bdow, 

foLd^of this Ra?t«k»t» 

«i<n<r nf the isdi ccntoiy, and so the lattet must have 
ffiished about the first 

Td.; i.c.. at least half a oentuiy befoie d» GShadavah 
Candta* 


Section B 
Candnubpa 

According to the testimony of insc^ons, the 
Gsh^^^asty was founded by one '^afe^gtaha 
“after the 1»«*^ of the protectors or the ea^ born in 
ra^d gone- to heaWV but it is not 
where he and his” successor Mahlcandra (a^ called 

Mahiala and Mahitak) ruled at^^ 

son iiibm^eV d» 1«“ “ 

.Elli^.]l«..ffN. ir.P.«iO^ VoLI.^I.. ■»*'** 

g^MAsu'*. 

» Ind. XV, p. 7* ■ .,. . « Ysiorig®'* 

Cfc "S»k?it TivMvin iv* bha tidhto i* aanw » 

'm Udinh”. 
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as faaviog ^'defeated die host of his eneinies, (aod) by 
entcusd^ to whose ann the wlKile butden of the earth, 
$e$a enjoyed pctmaimit comfort/’^ The famdy was 
thus biought into piominence by Mahitala or Mahi- 
candia, wiw appears to have been a chief with some 
military power. His son, Candtadeva, was also an 
enterprising character, and he availed himself of the 
anarthy rampant in die Gangetk Doab, for we learn 
that he **by valour of lus arm acquired the matchless 
sovereignty over the glorious Kanyakubja or Gadhi- 
puta”i* None of the epigraphs mentions the name of the 
vanquished mcmarch, but a comecture may be hazarded 
that it was probably Gopala or the Badaun inscription, 
who, as shown elsewhere, was perhaps identical with the 
“Gadhmuradhipa” Gopila of the Sahet-Maheth inscrip- 
tion. whosoever he may be, Qndradeva inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon him md his allies somewhere on 
^ banks of the Jumna, since we axe told in the Samath 
inscription that ‘^y the streams of the tears of the wives 
of the kings who could not resist him (Candtadeva), 
the water o£ the Yamuna forsooth became darker”.® 
This conquest, which is evidently referred to in the 
copper plates as his greatest e^loit, raised Candtadeva 
to impttial dignity— he being the first in the family to be 
honoured witk the so-called imperial formula of Patama- 
Bhattlraka, MahSrajadhimja, and ParameSvara*— and 
inaugurated in Kanauj another era of peace and stable 
government until the kingdom reedved its death-blow 
&om the victorious arms of Islam. We have unfbrtu- 

XVni. pp. 15. *7- 

p. iS. Cf. "Nija-bhuj<M>aiiita-Kinyakubjadhipatya 
id-Gmdnaevah.” 

• a. Iwt, IX, pp. 5*4. J*7. 

1r4mifif- v&8pa»vlhaij;^ Sitatanunida- 
-ndbld YSmiudih n&nanutihbhab”. 

* liuL, XIV, H». i93-94< 
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osteljr no definite data 'vhexeby to fix the date of diis 
nxMnentous event; but as it'followed the inxoads of 
Kaxim Cedi (died etna xoya a. xk) and othet invadets 
and the eadiest Imown date of Candiadeva is 1090 a. 
we may assume in found numbets that it took place 
between the years 1080 and 1085 a. o. Not is out 
infotmadon tegaiding the extent of his suaeiainty less 
obscut^ fot the only tefetence to it is contained in the 
pioud datm that Candtadeva 'vm "the piotectot of me 
holy places of Kasi, Kuii^ Uttatakosala, and the 
of India aftdc he had obtained them”.* }^i is beyqi^ 
doubt die modem of Benates, and Ku^ika signi^fip 
Kanauj itsdf*, while Uttatakosala was the old denomina* 
don fot the ^dnity of Ayodhyi (Fyzabad district),* 
IndtasthSna being pediaps Indtaptastlu ot andent Delhi.^ 
It will thus be seen that Candt^eva’s jurisdiedon com- 
prised almost die whole Imgth of the ptesent United 
Ptovinces. The Candta-rad ph^ iutthet describe 
him as havii^ made his powet fidt by Natapad, Gdapad, 
Td^ankttpad, and Giripad*. The ttue u^tt of these 
terms has not been detetmined so fu. first two, 
besides A§vapad, appear eenetally as ^khets of the 
kings of diis period, e.g., mey ate used in the l&d^ganj 
grant of Kekvasena,* or the Goharwa plates of Ka^- 

^ See die Gutdnvad plates, Ep. InJ., DC, pp. jez-oi. 

* lad. XV, pp. 7, S; XvIII, pp. 16, 18. 

CL '*TIrtldni Kisi » KuSikottara- KoSatendiastfatelyakani 
pamtlayatidhigainya.” 

* See Auk, mteoduedoa. 

* See also ^t^lson's Vifpi Ptrifa, p. 190, &. 79. 

* That thete was a villa^ of ttte name .of Indaipat 

near Ddfai dxmt thb dm is also dear fictMn the 

CEI]&>t, Hitkty VoL II, p. aiQ. In some later tnsciq** 

tiooS, hotrerer, DdU is called Ypgin^fHMa, e.g., M a ng a Un a stone 
inset^don (fad. AM., 191a, |^. l)-88) and B^flu^gath stone 
inse rto don (^. JmL, XD, m. 44-47)* 

*Ep. hu., XIV, p. 19J, lines ii-ta. 
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deva.^ Some scliokn titink ihat Natapati was the 
tide borne by kings of TelingSni and Kai^Spi and 
Gajapad hj ttose Otissa,* but it is not at all‘likely 
that these tolen ever paid allegiance to Guuliadeva. 
We should dbietefbie seek fot an e:q>lanadon dseudieie, 
and peduips it would not be unteasonable to suggest 
that these exptessions denoted so many feudatodes or 
classes of feudatodes, who bad accepted Candiadeva 
as the paramount power in this Gangedc kingdom.* 

In the east, Ouulradeva seems to have taktii part 
in recessing the aggressive activiti^ of Vijayasena, 
who, according to the Deopara inscription, had anartced 
the king of Gau^ defeated and imprisoned Nanyadeva 
0f and whose fleet was once sailing “in its 

playful conquest of the western regbns up me whole 
course of 1^ Ganges’*.* The monarch, with whom 
Candiadeva allied himself, must have been Madanapala 
of the PSla dynasty,* and it is perhaps in allusion to this 
help that the YJimaearita of SanmySlnua Nandi speaks of 
him so eulogistically in the following verses : 

** Simhfa ntavilrttotenai piftadhamna bhuvah ptadi- 


pena, 

KaiiudSvikSfebiheptja<>bhipiji Candtega bandhuno- 

petaiii. 


1 ML, XI, t^. 141, 144. 

*/. A, S. B., Xlil, ^ I, (1875), p. 517, Note. 

* But to the when thete is no pmmount 

monarch, die Sovthiuii, Western, Nozthem and Eastern parts of 
Jambodv^ate topeidveily topfiosed to be ruled over by four 
sovereigns called (^ttrapati, Aivapod and Naiapati 

(Beal, I, p. jj and Note). 

* Ep. M., I, {». foo-io, )I4. 

* MM. H. P. Mm, As, Sts, Bmg,* HI, No. I, p. id; 
B.D.Banetji,IWd,V,p.i05. 
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natefy no definite data iidiexeby to fix the date of this 
momentous event; but as k'mllowed the mxoads of 
Kac^ Cedi (died ana 1072 a. xk) and othec invadets 
and the earliest known date of Candtadeva b 1090 a. d.,i 
we may assume in round numbers that it took place 
between the years xo8o and 1085 a. d. Nor is out 
information r^atding die extent his suzerainty less 
obscure for die only lefinence to it is contained in the 
proud daim that Candtadeva was **the protector of djie 
Wy places of Kasi, Kuh^ Uttatakosala, and the id^ 
of Indra aitdr he had obtained them**.* Kasi is ^onH 
doubt die modem city of Benares, and Ku^ika signifi^ 
Kanauj itself*, while Uttarakosala was the old denomina^ 
don for the yidnity of AyodhyS (Fyzabad district)/ 
IndrasthSna being pe^ps Indraprastha or andent DelU.^ 
It will thus be seen that Qndradeva*s judsdicdon com- 
prised almost the whole length of die ptesmt United 
Provinces. The Candravad plates fi^er descdbe 
him as having made his power by Narapad, Gdapati, 


Tdhmkupad, and Giii^d*. The true io^tt or diese 
terms has not been determined so fiu;. The first two, 
besides A^vapat^ appear generally as qiithets of the 
kings of this period, e.g., they are used in dw j&dcerganj 
grmt of Ke&ivasena,* or the Goharwa plates of Ka!^- 


*See the Candtaviti 
• 2 W. XV, pp. 
C£ ‘*ntdi9ni K 


&, pp. 302-05. 

16, iS. 

KotekndtatdiaiiljakSni 


* See latioducdoa. 

* See also ^J^lsoo's Vifpi P/irtbUt p. £ti. 79. 

* That theee was a riOage (araa^jl) of ae name of ladaipM 
neat Delhi about this diM is also dear fiom the 

(EUmt, Histay rfbdut, VoL n, p. ai6). In some latse inscrip- 
tiooft, however, Ddhi is called Yoj^ni^mta, e.g., Maiigal a n a stone 
inscciptioa (bid. >dar., 1912, pp. 85-88) and B a t flii ^h stone 
inaadbtkm {Eb. Jad., XU, pp. 

* Ep. XIV, p. 193, lines si-ia. 
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deva.^ Some sdhoka tUnk that Nas^ was the 
tide home kings oi TelingSni and Kat^Sta and 
Gajapad bf diose of Otissa,* to it is not at all likely 
that diese tolets ever paid allegiance to Candxadeva. 
We should dhetefoxe se^ fot an aq>lanation ebewhete, 
and petb^ it would not be unxeasonable to sugg^ 
that these c^tesskus denoted so many feudatodes or 
classes of fe^toties, who had acc^ed Candcadeva 
as the paramount powet in this Gangedc kingdom.* 

In the east, Candiadeva seems to -have tak^ part 
in repressing the aggressive acdvides of Vijayasena, 
who, according to the Deopara inscnpdon, had attaclced 
the king of Gau^ defeat^ and imprisoned Nanyadeva 
of Mithila; and whose fleet was once sailing “in its 
playful conquest of die western unions up & whole 
course of tne Ganges'*.* The monarch, with whom 
Candradeva allied himself, most have been Madanap 3 la 
of the nia dynasty,* and it is peihaps in allusion to this 
hdp that the Rdmaearita of Saimyitoa NSndi qieiks fk 
him so eologistically in the following verses : 

“ SifiiMaHtavil r' rt n tMiSijiniadhSiTing bhuva|^ piadl- 

P«»*» 

KamalStdki&ddie9aja-bh4aji Qmdtepa baodbcino> 

, petaxh, 

rA ^Tgafanaaflm j^ ta^Sda - Mffipflnnflv i gTaha^rilctttfij 

^ Cs. huLt DD. lai. 144. 

'lA. S. xSl, pt I, (ilyj), p. JX7. Note. 

*Bat aoootdiag to die aHbra dieieitiiopanuaouat 

momtch, the Soudieto, Westetn, Nottfaem and Eastem pszti of 
JambOdidpa an ntp ec thr e l y nMiosed to betoled over by four 
tovetdgas called Gaji^ati, Chatta^Mtl, Aftn^ and Nanpad 
(Beal, I, p. 1} tad Note), 

* Ep. ImL, I, gp. 309‘iOb JM. 

* MM. H. P. &tti; Mm. At. Stt. £M|f,, m. No. 1 , p. id; 
B.D.Baaetii.IMd,V,p.io). 
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Na Khalu ^^daaadl sSngefamllamagid jagadvi- 

|a^alak$aQl^”i 

Besides, the Naihad giant of BaliSlasena infoxms us 
that Vijayasena “outshone Sahas 3 Aka by his deoeidess 
prowess’*.* Now, we know from Maheivaza’s 
prakdSi^ that there was a sovereign of Gadhipuia luuqed 
Sahasahka, in whose court the author’s giandfat^r, 
Sdkri^na, lived as a physician. The date when 'ihe 
work was compiled is given as Saka 1033 or iiii a. 
and since it is usual among native nders to have old 
physicians, we may not unreasonably assume that Sd- 
kri^m lived upto a very advanced age, and that his 
patron was no other than Candradeva. Although it 
may seem fanciful, I venture to suggest that Gmdradeva 
asssumed the name or epithet Sahasaiika, compounded 
as it is of Sdhasa (valour) and aHka (mark of distinction), 
in allusion to his proud boast that he “acquired the 
kingdom of Kany^ubja by the valour of his arm.” 
Thus if this identification be correct,' we get an epigra- 
phic corroboration that there was some conflict between 
the Gaha^vala king and Vijayasena.* 

^Ibid^ 111, p. 5X, venes 20>2i. Dr. R. G. Basak identifies 
this Candta not with Candradeva GahadavSla, but with Candra of 
Anga, son of Suvarnadeva and grandMO of Mahana (Jnd. Mist, 
Quart., V (1929), p. 46). ^ ^ 

^Ep. IiuL, XlV, pp. 159, 162, verse 7. "Nirvyijavi- 
kramatiraskrita Sthas&dka”. 

* VUveprakMia (Caukhambi &asktit Series, Bombay, 1911), 
verses 5-fi, and lo-ia. 

* Keith, A Histoty 0/ SoMshrit UtmOmt, (tyaSX |>. 4 * 4 > . 

•Mr. R. D. Banerji, however, identifim out Sli^Aka with 

Prince Silhrihana of the Chamba grant offits son Sotnavarmadeva 
{Ep. lad., XIV, pp. i j 7-5S). But tttis idendfikatioo seems doubtfuJ, 
as tl»t prince must have lived in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century A. D. (lad, Aat.,X.Vll,p» ... 

* It is wordi noting tiiat the d^t^on used does not indi- 
cate any defieat. 
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Lasdy, Candcad^a is described in the copper plates 
as an ardent and philanthropic Brahmanist, who Wde 
numeroiM land-gants and Tuladdnas to Brahmans^ 
and divinities. The latter, which is a characteristically 
Indian ceremony, consists of gifts of gold and other 
articles equal in weight to that of one’s own body. 
History presenres instances showing how this ceremony 
has pelted in India throughout me ages.^ 

Madanapdia 

The Candravati plates® furnish us with the Vikrama 
year 1156 or 1099 a. d. as the last date for C^dradeva’s 
reign, and we learn from the Basahi plate of Maharaja- 
putra Govindacandra® that his father Madanapala was 
on the throne in Vikrama samvat n6i = 1104 a. d. 
Hence we may safely assume that Candradeva died and 
his son Madanapjda® succeeded him sometime between 
the years xioo and 1104 A. d. The Sainath inscription 
of Kumaradew describes the latter as “a crest-jewel 

among impetuous kings , the lord who brought 

the circle of the earth under one sceptre, the splendour 
of the fire of his valour being great and mighty, and 
who even lowered the glory of Maghavan by his glory”.® 
Simil^y, other charters bestow 1 gh praise on Madana- 
pala,’ but much of it is simply conventional and vague 

^ In one case joo Brahmans were the grantees {Ep. Iifd., XIV, 
p. 192). 

' See D3$akhaf4^ of HemSdri for a full description. It is re- 
corded in , the that Jahangir also followed the same 

practice. 

* Ep. Ind., XrV, p. 192 f. 

* lad. Ant.t XIV, pp. 101-04. 

* Sometimes called Madanadeva (Jbid., XVIII, pp. 12, 14) or 
Madanaandra {Ep. lad-i IX, pp. 324, 327, .v. 15)* 

*Ibid., IX, pp. 324, 327, verse 15. 

’ Sec e.g., tad. Aaf., XVIII, 'pp. i6, 18. 

39 
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bombast, which is of no value to histodan. In fitct, 

he does not even seem to have taken any active part in 
the state afiairs, fot except confinning the gift of the 
village of Ahuama in the Dhanesaxamaua Patta^ 
made by his father to the Brahman Vamana^viimideva,! 
no grants by Madanapala are known, and those that 
refer to his reign were executed on his behalf by the 
crown-prince (Mahirajaputra) Govindacandra and his 
two queens Ralha-Devi (Rilha^-Devi) and Pnthvi- 
Srika. Was this circumstance due to Madatuqi^’s 
wars, which mostly kept him busy fer away fiom; the 
capit^? Or, does it show that he was an int^d? If the 
latter alternative be true, he may have studied the science 
of medicine during his illness, and the Madano-Vinoda- 
Nighappt ascribed to a king Madana, lord of Kasi,* may 
be his compilation. It may, however, be added that 
no imdue weight should be attached to this suggestion. 

Coins 

Some specimens of billon (copper) and base silver 
coins (containing on the obverse a horseman with the 
indistinct legend Madana or Madanapaladeva, or some- 
times simply Mada or Sri Ma, and on the reverse the 
figure of a recumbent humj^ bull with the legend 
MSdhava Sri Samanta or Madhava Sri Sam, or some- 
times Samanta or Madha) have been discovered, and they 
have usuaUy been attributed to Madanapala of Kanauj.* 
The point to be noted is that these coins confirm by 
dieir bull-emblem the testimony of insciipttons, which 

»JMi,XVra,pp. lo-ii, ly 

• See verse 4, p. i. 

•See Raqjson, Indian Coins, p. ji; Smith Cat, Co, Ini. 
Gdcutta, {m. 257, 260; Conoingh^, Mediaval Coins, p. 87; Bidya- 
viood. Coins in the Indian Mnsestm, Csdesnta, VoL I, (Non-Moslem- 
Serks), p. 65. 
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describe the Gaha^vala kings as “Patama-mahegvaia" 
or devote of Siva. 


Gcvindacandra 

Madanap 3 la was succeeded by his son Govinda- 
candm' at some date between the years V, E. 1166= 
1109 A.D., when the former is known to have been alive,® 
and 1 1 14 A. D., when the latter first issued a charter 
in his own name as the ruling sovereign * His mother’s 
name was probably Ralhadevi or Ralhanadevi, who gave 
her consent to a grant made by him in 1105 a. d. during 
his father’s lifetime.* Besides executing deeds, Govinda- 
candra seems to have wielded substantial power in the 
state while he was only a “yuvaraja” or crown-prince. 
He defeated the invading bands of Moslems sometime 
before 1109 A. D., for the Rahan plate records that he 
“again and again by the play of his matchless fighting” 
compelled the Hammira (i.e., Amir) to “lay aside his 
enmity.”® The immunity from the Moslem danger that 
Govindacandra thus secured for the kingdom was 
apparentiy so effective that according to Ae Samath 
inscription of his queen Kumatadevi he gained fame as 
the mcamation of Hari “who had been commissioned 
by Hara in order to protect BaraoasI rirom the wicked 


^Gdled GovinckpSh in the Samath inscription (Ep. Jnd., 
IX, pp. 5*4 3*7, V. i^. 

* Ind. Ant,, XVIII, pp. 16, 17. 

*Ep. huL, IV, p. 10*. Vincent Smith, however, fixes 1100 
A. p. {Oirford iUf/^ ^ ImdOf and ed., p. 195) or 1104 A D. {Early 
Hist, ef iHdu.^ 4th ed., P> .4oo) as the earliest limit of Govinda- 
candta’s reign. Evidoo^ this misapprehension is due to a confu- 
sion of the gnmts dutt he made as crown-prince. 

* Ha Ind., n, pp. 3t9. 3ft- / xvm. ) 
iw* pp, 16, li, line 9, ' 

^0 nytsti ^ VAitam mufauiasatna-tai^-kd^ya 

yo vidbtttte/’ 
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Tmuka warrior, as the only one who was able to 
protect the earth.”^ 

It is very likely that the inscriptions refer to the 
expedition reported in the Di»>dn of Salman, which was 
sent by the Ghaznavide king Masud III (492 to 509 
or 1098 to in 5 a. d.)® against Kanauj, “the capital 

of Hind , the Kaaba of the Shamans and the Kibla 

'of the infidds,” where “the treasures of Hind \^ie 
collected just as all rivets flow into the sea.”* At 
its king Malhi or Malhira, which is perhaps a cormpted 
form of the name Madanacandra or Madanapaia, 
suffered serious reverses, for we are told that he was even 
“compelled to ransom his person by a large sum of 
money,”® but it appears Govindacandra soon retrieved 
the situation and hurled back the Moslem advance. The 
Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl further testifies that during the reign 
of Masud III, the Hajib Tughatigin “crossed the river 
Gang (Ganges?) in order to carry on holy war ki 
Hinmistan, and penetrated to a place where except Sultan 
Mahmud no one had reached so far with an army be- 
fore”.® Now, we know that Mahmud did not proceed 
further east than Kanauj or Asi;’ and we may therefore 
be sure from the date and the description given above 
that it was this inroad against which Govindacandra 

* Ep. Ind.y IX, pp. 324, 327, verse i6. 

Cf. ^^Baduuslrh bhuvana-rak^ana dak^ eko Turu^Ka- 

Subha^-davitum Hare^. 

Ukto Hari^ sa punacatta babhOva 

TasmiUl Govin^candra id piathitibhidhana^.’’ 

* Taba^t-i-Nisiri (Ravcrty*s Eng. Trans.), Vol. I, p. 107. 

’ Woollaston’s EfiigfisihPirsum p. 454. 

^ Elliot, History of India^ Vol. IV, p. 526. 

* Dy» Hist North. Itul., Vol. I, p. 5 14; sec* however, Elliot, 
Histoiy of India, IV, p. 526 for a different int^cetadon. 

* Raverty, Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 107; see also Briggs, Firisott 
Vol. I, p. 145. 

»ElHot, Histoiy of India, Vol. 11 , (^odklhi^YmMO p. 4^- 
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had to contend. In his fight with the Moslem raiders 
Govindacandra was probably assisted by the Ra?trakiita 
Ma4anapala .in the capacity of a vassal, for the Badaun 
inscription informs us that “in consequence of his 
distinguished prowess there never was-any talk cf Ham- 
bira’s coming to the banks of the rivet of the. gods."^ 
Kielhorn has assigned this undated epigraph on palceo- 
graphic grounds to the lath century or more possibly 
to the 13th century a. d.,* but as Badaun was conquered 
by Qutb-ud-din Aibak in 1202 A. d. (Hijri 399),^ and 
conferred as a fief upon Altamash,* its date must not 
be brought down later than the 12th century a. d. We 
also know that it was engraved in the reign of Lakhana- 
pala, whose great-grandfather Devapaui ruled after, 
and was the younger brother of Madanapala.. Hence the 
latter may be considered to have flourished about the 
beginning of the 12th century; and as he was obviously 
a minor prince, and the Galiadavala suzerainty had 
extended to the confines of Indraprastha even during the 
time of Candradeva, Madaitapala must have helped the 
paramount power in its wars against the Moslems. 

The Rahan plate further describes Govindacandra as 
“terrific in cleaving the frontal globes of arrays of 
irresistible mighty large elephants from Gauda,”* which 
shows that he must have made some encroachments 
in Magadha. This was probably due to the decadent 
state of the Pala monarchy, whose power had been 
considerably weakened at this time by the aggressions 
of Vijayasexu of the Sena dynasty. Availing himself 

* Ep, Ind., I, pp. 64, line 4. 

Cf, “Yat pravaratah sutasindhu ■ dea HariiWta 

saihgati». 4 adii na kadadd isit.” 

* Ibid-t Ii P- V, Appendix, Kielhocn’s list. No. 605. 

* Elliot, tiistm vf India, Vol. II, p. aj*. 

* Ravcrty, TaSaMd Nisirf, (Eng. Tnms.), VoL I, p- 

* lad. Ant., XVtllt pp. i<S, it, line 9. 
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of this favo^rable opportunity, evidently according to 
certain MichiavelUan precepts of some Indian manuals 
on state-craft,^ Govindacandra annexed portions of 
Magadha, where in the Vikrama sarimt 1185 or 1126 
A. D. he is definitely known to have made a grant of the 
village Padali, situated in the Maniyara (Manet) pattald 
in the western part of the Patna district, to a Brafean 
named Gane^vara^arman.^ At. a later date, howler, 
Govindacandra pushed his conquest further towards ithe 
east, for we learn from the Lar plates of laoz V. E. or 
1146 A. D. that when in residence at Mudgagiri (Mon- 
ghyr) after bathing in the Ganges on the occasion of 
the Aksaya-tritiya festival he granted the village of 
Potacavada in the Pandala pattald to the 'piakkuta 
Sridhara.® This inscription, therefore, proves that 
Mudgagiri passed into the hands of the Gahadavalas, but 
we do not know for certain whether the Palas main tained 
their independent existence in some safer cornet of 
the kingdom or were reduced to subordination. At 
any rate, two rulers who must have belonged to this 
line seem to have come after Madanapala. One of 
them, Palapala, dedicated an image in the jjth year 
of his reign according to the Jayanagar inscription;* 
and another Govindapala is known from the Gadadhar 
Gaya inscription, which states that the Vikrama year 
1232 was “bri-Govindapaladeva gatarS^ye caturdasasam- 

^ Gimpare for example Kaafilya's ArtbaJSjtra : ‘‘Whoever is 
supetioc in power shall wage war” (BL VII, ch. 1 ^ p. 293; see also 
BIL VI, ch. 2, p. 290, etc.). 

•/. B. O. R, S., ^1916), VoL II, Pt-IV, pp. 441-47. MaMi 
must have been an in^Msrtant plasx tiien, tor Xiakhtyar Khiiji 
siiiected his opetadons against it before proceeding eastwards 
(Raver^, Tafoad^-Z-Nirirr, VoL I, p. jfo and note d). 

» /«/., vn, pp. 9*. 99 ^ , 

* R. D. Banerji, /. B. O. R. S., December^ 1928, jw. 49 °> * 9 °’ 
Cunningham, Ani. Smv. Ipd, R#/., VoL XU, plM SXV, No. ih 
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Nat, a copptt pkte of Viktatm u-j-i ot 
1120 A. D. mentions ^t Govindacaodta sanctioned the 
transfer of liie villagoof Katanda and ^ taJIa of Kata^ 
in the patt^ of AntatSla, which was otigmally gTftnt<‘d 
by Yaia^dtaina, fiom the possesuon of Bha^wira 
Rudraiiva, a loyal diaplain, into ^t of the 'phakkota 
Vasi?tha.* Unfortunately it is impossible to identify 
the localities mentioned, But the name of Ya^ahkatm is 
enough to show that Govindacandta must have aggtan* 
(Used himself at the cost of the Cedis. In the tafli^r 
stages of his tule, howevet, he was on quite ftiendly 
terms with them. This is evident from the Ratnapui 
inscription of jUjalladeva, who belonged to a line found- 
ed by one of the eighteen sons of Kokalla of Tiipurt. 

It informs us that “on account (A his prowess he 
(Jajalladeva) was like a friend honoured with fortune” 
by the king of Kanyakubja, who must be identified with 
Govmdacs^ta, considetmg that the grant is dated in 
the Ce£ TOrt 866 ot 1114 a.d.* 

The RmbbamBjm o(lizj 2 X 3 nit 3 i even testifies that 
Govindacandta achieved a victory ag^t Da§atna on 
the day of his grandson Jayacandra’s births According 
to the Mt^dSta d K^dm,^ Daiarm denoted eastern 
Malwa, of which Vidisa ot modern Bhilsa was the 
capital, but it is rather doubtful if this region actually 
submittel to the yoke of Kanauj. 

* M., p. 125; /. B. 0 . R. December, ipat, p. 554. 

•/■AS.B., XXXI, p. 124. 

M, 1, pp. )), )t, verse 21. 

*See Bom. eo. (1899), p. 4. 

“TefSih (DaStCEdflSih) prathita Vidisi-Iaktir^ t&- 
•Jhanirh," Ed. Hultzsdi (London, 1911) verse 24. See aho 
R G. Bhandarbt’s lUsttty tf At Dietm, Sec. HI, p. 18. 
lathe Vifim Purifa 18$, note 17), however, Wilson is of 
opinion that the modem rWMgtrii distiict mig^ r^reseiit the 
aackm DitfiQi. SeeaiioJf.44..F.B« i9o;«N.S.,p. 7> 
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Govindacaxuita also seems to have come into touch 
with the Candellas, for the Mau inscription tecocds some 
transactions of Sallak$anavatman 1100-11x5 a. d.) 
in the country of Antaryedi;' unfortunately the inscrip- 
tion is so hopdessly mutilated that it is beyond the range 
of possibUity to recover the historical allusion contained 
therein. In fine, Govindacan^ made himself a con- 
siderable power, and under him the glories of Kanauj 
revived, so that the Gagaha plate* could rejpresent^^ 
as having captured the elephants of the "nine kin^,” 
an expression which proMbly si^fies that he pla^ 
himself in the position of almost the leading monaich in 
JambOdvipa. 

Foreign relations 

Govindacandra also extended the sphere of his 
influence by forming alliances with contemTOrary kings 
like Jayasimha (iii8-49 ** ^ R^ataraiffm 

puts it, “made the rulers in Kanyakubja and dsewheie 
who were powerful owing to the possession of excellent 
territories, proud W his friendsmp.”* Moreover, we 
are told in me SrJltxtfthaearita of Mankha or Mankhaka 
that Govindacandra deputed one Suhala to attend the 
assembly of Kashmirian scholars and officials, convoked 
at the instance of Alaihkara, the minister of king Jaya- 
siihha.* This mission was no doubt non-politi^, but 
it must have materialty contributed to cementing good 
relations between ICanauj and Kashmir. Pemaps 

^ Ep. LuL, I, pp. aoi, 206, verse 38. 

'im., Xm, p. ziS, line 8. The NmnAbapM FteurSijis 
are die traditional nim divisions of JambOdid^ according to 
Hindu Geogn»hy. ~ , 

• lL|wAvwi(grjif, VoL Ilk Bk. VIII, verse 245 3, (Stein, p- i9V' 

* Srika^g^h^oritaf canto 23, verse 102. 

Cf. “Anyah sa Sohalas tena tato’vandyau 

^to Govindacanirasya Ktoyakidsjasya bhflbhttjs?. 
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Qovindacandcsi diploma^ intetcoutse with 
jnotuich oanoed Siddhataja Ja3^iihha, who, accotdiaig to 
the Prabaadka-Cmtamapi, seat a messeagec to the k>td 
of KaSi.‘ This must suceW have happened dudng the 
time of Govindacandta (arta iiia-ii55 a.d.), and 
not Jayacandi^ as stated in the Prablmdba-X^intamatUt 
foi me latter’s leign-petiod beiM 1170-94 a. d. he was 
never a contemporary of Jayasuhha Caluk^, who ruled 
from to **45 a.d. We nuy further refer 

here to an inscription, found as far south as Gangai- 
Kon^-Golnpo*^> the andcnt Cola capital in the 
Trichinopoly district of the Madras Presidency, which 
forms part of a document of the 41st regnal year of 
K^ottuhga I, ecjmvalent to iiio-ii a. d., and thus 
belongs to the mtcrval between the earliest known 
date of Govindacandta and the last of hladanapala. The 
record is in a very damaged condition, but Mr. Venkayyii 
assures us that “what is actually found on the stgue 
may be taken to show that some sort of relatio^hip 
or cormection existed between the Gaha^valp of 
Kanauj and th; Colas of Taniote.”^ Does it alli^ ^ 
a friendly visif paid by a Gaha^avala prince to the.distahi , 
south and his ben^urdons loUl Brahmans an^ 
temples? ^ ^ , 

Uta'ofy aetmty 

Govindacandra’s reign was marked by the literary 
efforts of his minister for peace and war (Sandhivigrahika) 
named Lak$m!dhaxa. He seems to have produced a 
crop of works on law and procedure, of which the most 
im^rtant is the Kritya‘Kaipatarit or Kalpadruma. 
Among its chief khtm^s axe : 

(a) VyaeabSra-tMlpatarH. 

^ in, XII, p. 74 (ed. Jinavijaya MonQ; see also Dy. Hitt, North 
i««; 11, p. 972. 

* Ann, l^gp. Ardt, Stuv, JW., 1907‘«8, p. «8. 

40 
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(b) Vipada ’Kalpatanu quoted hr Rag^maandaaa. 
(A DaathKalpatmt, 

(a) K^a^^ta^ma-Kalpataru. 

Pediaps thexe vexe many otfaet atulioxs^of xqmte in 
the couxt of Go^dacaodxa, who is himself descxibed 
in the giants as ‘Mvidhavid^-Vicaxa-vficaspati,^ but Aeit 
woxks having disappeaxed it is impossible to xescuc 
theix names ixom the oblivion of time. 

Corns \ 

I \ 

Some copper and gold coins of Govindacindta 
baye been discovered in northern India. Of thes^ the 
latter axe moxe abundant, for in 1887 Nanpaxa in the 
Bahxaich district of U. P. alone yielded a horn of 800 
gold Drammas.^ They have a huge percentage of aUoy, 
and their fabric is also very rude, which apmuentiy 
indicates a Mxiod of financial stxingenqr* On the 
xeverse they nave a seated goddess with four anus 
as on those of GShg^radeva Cedi; on the obverse, the 
legend **Sdmad Govindacandra” (in some **deva’* is 
atmed), followed by the xratesentation of a Tri//l/^ 
The act that thqr axe copied from the coins of Gahgeya- 
Peva-Cedi is important, since it confirms the Cedi con- 
nections with the north during the period of^anaxchy. 

Famify relations 

The inscxiotions give us to understand that Govioda- 
candxa had at least four wives, viz., 

(a) Nayanakeiidevl, entitled Pattamahadevl and 
MahiiSjfiL* 

(^) Gosaladevi. This wife was also called Patp- 
. tnahidevi Mahaxijfil, whidi shows that she 

1 Smidi, €Ua. Co. Ind. Abu., Cakotta, {ip. aj7> a6o-6t; Bidy»- 
▼inod, Nen-Mtsbm Seriest 'VoL ^ p. 65; Oiaiuugh*'*’* '■' 
Mtd&mi UdSot |P> 80, 87. 

* "Ep. ImUt iV, p^ 107, 109. 
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vm xaised to this dignity after die death of 
the first isdle.^ 

(r) KumSradevl, daughter of Devaiak$ita, king of 
or Fi^dki of the Qkkora dan, 'who had 
inarrM Sankaradeid, daughter of the 
ruler Hahana of die Ri$(^iita fiunily. Ihe 
Samadi inscription records diat KumaiadevI 
restored die ^Lord of the Turning of the 
^iK?lied’* ^harmacakra-Jina) in accordance 
with the form in which it existed in the time 
of Dharmiioka, the ruler of men*. The 
marriaTO of Kumaradev!, a Buddhist, with an 
ortho^x Hindu like Govindamndra proves 
dot matrimo niflJ alliances between Buddhists 


and Brahmanists were possible at this time, 
although such instances must have been mre. 

(d) Vasantade^ : She is mentioned in a colophon 
of a manuscript of the A^fasSbaSrika in the 
Nepal dudtar Mbtary (No. 581 of the third 
collection), which runs thus : 

“Sdmad Govindacandradevasya pra^pa-vasa^ 
Rijhl Sdpravara-MahSy^na-]^lyiin^ paramopisiki 
Rajfii Vasantadevyi dharmo ^yarh.**® 

Some scdiolars, however, identify die last two on 
the gmund that both were Buddhists, and one of the 
meanings of Vasanta is youthasKumiUx. But as some 
eastern potentates used to keep notoriously big harems 
it is better to rc»ard dtem as two di^srent persom. 

Regarding wieinda€Mdta*8 sons, die plates give us 
die names of daee : 

(tf) hlahSj^i^wtxa Asphoft c an d radeva, who being 
endowed widi all royal prerogadves (Samas- 


V, pp. AtA, Smt, Lid. iLifi., VoL I, (1871), 
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taiajaptaknyopeta) and -anointed as Heit— 
Appa^t (lauvatajTabhisikta), made a naht 
in tb: yeax xx}4 a. d. \nth the consent of the 
king^. 

(b) Rajyapaladeva^ who gianted a village by the 
"consent of the lotus-feel^ of Goxdndacandia 
in the Vikiama yeax XX99 ox XX42 a. p;S a 
plate also mentions a town named Raj^pala- 
puxa, which was piobaUy called aftex hi^ > 

(f) Vijaj^candta, the successcx of Govindaca^dci, 
It appears, therefore, probable that the other 
two must have died quite young, ox else were 
beaten in the race for the throne. 

1 Efi. Ind.j Vin, p. 155. 

• Ibid., Xin, pp. 217, 219; Ind. AMt,t XVIII, p. 21. 

*Ep. ImL, VIIJ, pp. 1J7» 



PART m 
Chapter xiii 

GAHADAVALAS (Continued) 

Vijayacandra 

Govindacsmdta must have ceased to reigu shotdy 
after 1154 A. D., which is his last known datc.^ He was 
succeeded by his son Vijayaondia, also sometimes called 
VijayapSla* or Malladeva.’ The Pritbtdrdja-Rds^ credits 
him with victories against the S9mavari^ king Mukun- 
dadeva of Katak, Anangapala of Delhi, Bholabhim of 
Pattanapuia (AnMyi^, and with having carried his 
afiTM to the regions or Tailanga, Kari^^ and Konkan 
etc. These baidk accounts may be summarily rejected, 
for none of die monarchs named can be tegaraed to 
have been a oontemporary of Vijaykandia. Orissa was 
perhaps then ruled by the G^an^ Raghava (circa ii}6- 
1170 A. D.), and besi(k» sober history does not know of 
any Somayand! Mukundadera. Again, as we shall 
presently see, it was the rshamana Vigraharaja Vlsala- 
deva, to whom Vijayacandra lost Delhi, and there can 
ther^ore be im> question of the latter’s fight with 
Anangapala. Smihdiy, if l^olabhim » identical with 
Bhiinaidr» n Gtiulqfa (cma xi79-i24o), he came to 
the throne several years aitet the time of the Giha^vSla 

^ Ep. IrnL^ IV, p. i6, 

p. 125^ vcaes 617c (Shyuniondu Dm* 

edition). 

* KukihSmidSmt, (Bom. ed., iSm), p. 4. 

* See cmto ^V, pp. /. B. B. R. A X, p. 16& 
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xuleti Hov ipoiild ibcf ifinx bnt int,, 
6ooBctmibaukodtaf Oaihtoemlma±ibtKMim^ 

S naeots Ku^l^ as bma^ dmtated Kinya- 
>)a and tettified its sovetd^ la die contse ctf 
glonous cateer.^ Nov, KumfinpSk is koovn to 
loled fiwm txnra 1144 to xijt A. sad so if tfaete be 
any truth in the above statanent^ which is, of coutsd 

doubtful, suidy he must have tdnmihedagiiW Vijzy2 

candca, for it appears rather In^robaUe tfatf Kui^. 
pSla*s earlier GSha^vSla conteoqxMaiy, Govindacandia 
—a powerful potentate— could have ever suffered a 
reverse at his hands. Thus diough we cannot rely 
upon Cand-Bardai, one thing appears certain that Vijaya- 
candra maintained his authori^ over a portion of Maga- 
dha. This is evident from an inscription of Vikrama 
/ampof laaj = 1169 jl d., discovered at TirScapdi in die 
vicinity of Sahastam in Sooth Bihar,* in which the 
local ruler of Japila,’ PratSpadhavalaof theKhayaravak 
^Ja tuxordiog to the Phulawariya (Rohtasgadh) 
inscription,* makes^ a curbus prodamadon. He 
amounces that a certain oowet^ate grant' of the 
villages of Kalahandi and Badi^ma ha« been fcsudulently 
ptocucKl by several BcahnMns, «m giving a bribe of 
goodly staves and ploughs, from one Deu, “a slave of the 
lord of KSnyakubja, the fortunate Iring Vijayacandra.” 
He concludes b^ exhorting his successors not to place 
d^ientfcnce on it^ but to continue the ooQectian of the 
**pn>pnetor^8 share produce tl^e IUk^ as usual, 
'nnis whatever resentment I^atfpadhavala «wi gh» have 

-if ' PP* 14T49- 

SAccocding to CeddKod^ Ti^ is a pocdoa of Using '•h 

M, IV, p. fit. . 



fijti the fictdMt k liiftiMf ttfe A.k ^niOHi^ 

^Vapostio&to ^EMfttikmtiiufrtdi m 
teiiitoiy* ptov®! b6|pQiid 3 oiiM th a t lie wu t wi de t ilie 

suzetainty of I^i^. j t , 

like his V^imiCMadn also stood as a 

bulwark assimt tibe IMeais. it is lo o ori ed in a 
copper pkte that fae **ssrapt ava^r ii» affiedoo of the 
gloM 1^ streams (of \ratet flotmi^ as) fernn demds 
tom the em of die wbna of Hariimlfii, die abode 
of wanton destmedoa to the eattfa.*'* UofoitiiJiately 
we have no info rm a t i o n r^aidii^ any iocor- 

sion in the Dwb at dm time, but it would appear 
probable that vijapcandxa came into conflict 4ddi 
the forces of Amir Khusiau or his son Khusiau Maliy 
who were in occupation of Lahore after havimr been 
driven out of Ghaani by Ala-ud-DinGhori. Ibe defeat 
of the Moslem marauders was probably due to the wax- 
ing stre^ o£ dm Ghoris, whki must have arrested 
the Amirs attention more towards the west. Khustau, 
how^, died in 555 f^*ot 1160 a. d. widiout recovet- 
uw Ghaxni, and during the reign of his son Maiiir 
Sihab-ud-I^ Ghod thmatened the Panjab itsdf and 
“overran die provinces ctf Peshawar, Mooltan and the 
Indus.”* 


Lasdy, there are in dica t ions that the ambitions of 
the Qhamiina Ung Vigraharija Vlsaladeva of Sakam- 
bhad bmught him into conflict with Vijayacandra. An 
inscription dated hx Vikrama sa^vat laao or a. d. 
n64, which is engraved on die Delhi-Siwalik pillar or 
Fit02-Ko|la*8 L 3 ^ boastfully records that Vigxahaxija 
made tnbofaxy die land between the HimSkya and 


1 This was becxnie to bad istained saai-indepeadence. 

*Jsd .1^., XV, pp 7, 9k vetse 9. ' 

Cf. -liaVrwy 

plada^BilTiUdtonta-hhflkdBt^^ 

' Baggt, Fsiihta, Vol. 1, p. s}7. 
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Vindhya,”* while another fbuodl at fitjofia (Me^^ 
spedfica% credits him whh ihe conquest of 
Similarly, the Delhi Museum insctbtioQ mentbmSL 
Delhi was for some time “the residetitie of the 
manas until it was conqueied by the AHeodia &h2faadiQ’* 
(Sihab-ud-Din).® If, thcrefom, the Gaha^v^Ia 
rainty had extended upto Delhi in the time of Candta- 
deva, as we have surmised above, we may be sure that 
during the course of these expeditimis Vijayacan^ 
must have suffered defeat at the hands of Vigtahaxajl 


JayacMdra 

Vijayacandra was suoxeded by his son Jayacandra,* 
whose mother was QuCen Candra-lekhi according to 
the Kambhama^jari of Nayacandra.® It is alleged that 
he was given this name on account of his grand- 
father having achieved a victory against the In^ar^ 
country on the very day of his bittii.' We learn the 


^ Ittd. Ant^ XIX, p. 219. 

* Faulty edition in /. A. S. LV, pt I, ^i88Si]|, p. 42, vene 2a. 
C£. "Ptatolyiiii ValabhySth ca yena viitifflitaih yaiah, 

PhillikSgiahana itSntamiiiki iSUia ladiUtita^" 
»^l*i,I,pp.9},94.ve^4. ^ „ 

*lne name ocean as Jayacandta in oo(^>etp]ate8. But 
Rijaiekhaia (the author of die PrAundbaiefa) and Nayacandra call 
him te^iecdvely Jayantacandia (See ^midatta'a Intnd. to /h 
p. 3, etc.) and Jaitracandta (ILuitMilaM^Wf, Bom. ed. 
i88j^ p. 4^ Metuttu^ on die other hand uses the normal form 
Jayaomdxa (PrA^amBrnmUtuiu, v. xxo, ed. Jinavijaya Muni, p. 

**?)• e re 

* See KamUimaijtrit Introd., p. 4; see abo Act I, p. o. u. 
Candtalekhiyii tanuiaomS jaitneandro.*' Accotdiog to 

Cand Bardii, however. Jayacandta was born <rf Anangi^ila’s west 
daughter Sundad Devi (JUra, verses 681-ta, p. 134* S. S. Dasi 
cditiofi}. 

•See Act I, p. 13 . CL "Kttoahena taj{anmadine Daa^* 
d^eftt prSpath pnbalaih yavanasunyaA }lbw ata eva tamaina 
Jaitra-Canotah.** 
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mal date of his imtafla^a as cKwa-^paicc from an 
iSptiofl which infotms as that Jayacandta was 
‘‘installed in the dignity of and endowed with all 

royal ptciogativcs** dn the loth tithi of the bright half 
of the month of A$adha of the Vilorama year ia24, cor- 
responding exactly to Sunday, i6th June, 1168 a. d. 
It was on the same occasion that he was initiated as a 
worshipper of the god Kri§na after bathing in the 
Ganges at Benarp; and he granted the village of Hari- 
pura in the Jiavai pattald to the preceptor of the perform- 
ance of the Vaisnava worship, the Mahapurohita Praha- 
raja Sarman> We are further told definitely in another 
epigraph, recording the grant of the village of Osia in 
the Brihadgrihakamisvara pattala to the Mahapurohita 
Prahlada Sarman, that Jayacandta came to the throne on 
the 6th tithi of the bright half of the month of Asadha 
of the Vikrama year i2z6,. corresponding to Sunday, 
2ist June, 1170 A. D.* 

Not many details of Jayacandra’s career are known, 
for the copper plates contain little historical information 
beyond recording the usxxal gifts to the Brahmans, while 
Hindu works like the Prithvir^a-Rdso^ stultify themselves 
by their bardic character, exaggerations and anachron- 
isms. They tell us that Jayacandta bore the epithet of 
“Pangu” or "Dal Pangula” from the circumstance 
that he maintained a stupendous force,*' of which Quid- 

^ Ep. Ind., IV, pp. itS, 119. 

*Ibid., IV, pp. 120-21. 

* Commenting on the RAm, Buhlet was even of opinion that 
it “had better be left unprinted.” (Pw, As. Soe. Beng., 1893, p. 
95). See also /. B. B. R. A. S., May, 1928, pp; 205-11 for “Some 
Reflections on the "RMst” J.A.S.B., LV, pt> I (1886), pp. 5-27, 
for Kavirij SySmal Das’ views on the authenticity of the same. 

* Cf. “SainyStijay&t Pangubitud dhirakalj.” Introduction to 
the KambhSf/M^arf, p. 4; also Act I, p. 6; PrabaadbaantaKsani, v, 
*10 (ed. Jinavijara Muni, p. 115). 
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Batdai obsetves that in the match “the van had reached 
their ground ere the rear had moved off.”^ Accordbg to 
the SSraj-VrakM it consisted of. 80,000 men in armour 
30,000 horse covered with Pakhar or quilted mail; 300,000 
Paiks or infantry; 200,000 bowmen and. battle-axes* 
besides a host of elephants bearing warriors.* We ate 
asked to believe that with the help of these incredibly 
huge numbers Jayacandta embark^ upon a caib^r of 
conquest and subjugated the earth as fer as 700 
one yojatia being roughly equal to eight English itriileL 
Cand-Bardai further informs us that Jayacandra attacked 
the Yadavaraja of Devagiri, but had to withdraw when 
Prithviraja sent his feudatory Camundaraya to the help 
of the besieged capital. Besides this, Jayacandra is 
credited with having overcome the king of Ghor before 
his final engagement with him.* 

The Puru^apariksd of Vidyapati and the Kambhd- 
manjart lend support to this claim, for in the former 
“Yavaneivara Sahavadin” (Sihabuddin) is said to have 
fled several times after sustaining defeat,® and the latter 
calls Jayacandra “Nikhila-yavana-k§ayakarah” i.e., “the 
destroyer of all the Yavanas.”® The Giuhan chronicles 
also testify to his greatness, affirming that Jayacandra 
“overcame the king of the North, making eight tri- 
butary kings prisoners; twice defeated Siddharaja, king 
of Anhilwad, and extended his dominions south of the 

^ Tod’s Atmals a«d Antiquities of 'RSjastbaa (Crookc), Vol. 
II, p. 9}6. 

Vol.II,p. 936. 

’ Cf. “ynjanalatatnaniiii prithvim asldhayat.” 

‘ Rdso-SSra, pp. 95-98. ... 

® Vidyapati’s PstrusaparTkfS, Eng. Trans., Neturkat's cd., 
(Bombay, 1914), ch., IV, nth tale (Ghasmata-Kadii), pp. i 46 ' 47 ; 
Cf. “Viram viram ca Yavanelvaraft (Sahavadfnah) paripyi 
palayate.” 

* Ra/kb/bd/uanjarT, Act I, p. 5. 
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Netbudda.”^ Whatever litde grains of truth these 
statements may cxmtainj it is certain that Jayacandra was 
the last great mcoiarch of Kanauj, whose power and 
extensive jurisdictitm struck even the Moslem historians. 
Referring to him Ibn Ask says in the Kamil ut-Tawdrikh 
that “the king of Benares was the greatest king in India, 
and possess^ the largest territory, extending length- 
wise from the borders of Qiina to the province of Malwa, 
and in breadth from the sea to within ten days’ journey 
to Lahore.”* We have unfortunatdy no means of 
ascertjuning the exact bounds of his l^gdom, but that 
it must have been comparatively limitS in extent is 
evident from the contemporaneous existence of several 
strong prindpaKties. In the first place, there were the 
Cauhans, who, starting from thek territories in Ajmer, 
had annexed Ddhi and were at this time bidding for 
supremacy in the north under the vigorous rule of 
Pnthviraja III or Rai Fithaura of the Moslem historians. 
Towards the south, there were the Candellas, whose 
power was at its height during the reign of Madana- 
varman {eirea XIZ5-1165 a. d.). He defeated Siddharaja 
Jayasirhha of Gujarat,* and in the Mau inscription he even 
claims to have forced “the king of Kasi,” who is pro- 
bably identical with Vijayacandra, to pass his time “in 
friendly bdiaviour.”* Tnc Kamhhdma^an^ on the other 
hand, affirms that Jayacandra’s “arms were like pillars 
to tie down the elephant-like goddess of Madana- 
varman’s royal fortune,”* which proves that he must 

^ Tod’s Amuls mi Aaifmtks of tidjatHm (Ciooke), VoL II, 

p. 936. 

* ElUot, Hit/on rfJaSot VoL n, p. aji. 

*7. A. S. B., xVu, pt. I, 317-ao. 

* Ep. Ini., I, 204, vase 15. 

saiddUddavdttya gamayati satatam tjisatah 

® hitcod p.' 4; Act I, pp. 3-6. 
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have defeated the Candella king sometime as a prince. 
Such conflicting claims — ^by no means me in ancient 
Indian History— show how necessary it is to exercise 
the utmost caution and critical judgment before accept- 
ing any statement. Whichever version may be true 
this much is certain from the Madanaput inscription 
that during the time of Madanavarman’s successprpjara- 
mardi or Pannil (1165-1203), Prithviraja, and not jWa- 
candra, occupied MaJhoba and other fortresses in Bun^cl- 
khand.^ As to the north, the phrase “borders of China” 
may be presumed to denote that the kingdom extended 
upto the foot of the Himalayas; while in tlie east it must 
have comprised the Gaya region, where an inscription 
presumably belonging to Jayacandra’s reign records that 
a hermit named Srimitra served as spiritual guide to the 
king of Benares (Ka^i^a), who was attended by a hundred 
chieftains (nripa-^ata-krita-sevah).”* It is also definitely 
known from inscriptions that Alkhabad, Benares, and the 
surrounding tracts were included within Jayacandra’s 
kingdom. The Gaha<Javala connection with Benares 
was more intimate, and perhaps b«^use of the habitual 
residence of the kings there, or owing to its religious 
importance and advantageous situation “in the centre 
of the country of Hind,”* it became a sort of second 
capital almost from the beginning of their rule. Indeed, 
the Moslem historians significantly style Jayacandra “Rai 

Cf. “AbhuuvadLmSvatflia » Sdman «>Madansivaiina-tnedim 
dayita - saihtijya-lak$inl — katenuK-ilim-stanibhafa- 
milaa-bShu-dandasya.. .” 

^ Preg. Bjp. Arrb, Stuv. iMa., 1905-04, p. 55. 

* Proc. As, Soc. Beng., iSSo, pp. 76^0; htd. Hist. Qfisrt., y 
(1919), pp. 14-30. The date is not quite cleat as the fourth digit 
has been erased. The first three are of coutse ia4, and taking 
the fourth to be any number from i to % it it obvious that the 
record must belong to the “last decade tads oentuty a. d. 

’ Elliot, Histosy of Indigo II, p. 225. 
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of Benares,”^ aad so also do several other authorities 
cited above, and Merutunga in his Probandhadhtamani} 
The Bakerganj inscription of Ke^avasena* and the 
Madhianagar grant,* on the other hand, claim that 
Laksamanasena, who has been identified with the Rai 
Lakhmaniya of the Moslem writers, and who was thus 
the Sena contemporary of Jayacandra, erected many 
“pillars of victories” in Benares and Allahabad. But 
in view of the position of Benares in the Gahadavala 
realm, and Lak§amanasena’s. craven flight without 
offering any resistance to the small force led by Bakhtyar 
Khilji, we may unhesita^ly say that “the monuments 
of his greatness never existed elsewhere than in the poet’s 
imagination.” 

Celebration of an Imperial eeremoty 

The Paso alleges that after the conclusion of Ids 
conquests Jayacandra {prepared to celebrate the ryasi^a- 
yajna as a mark of universal supremacy, which was to 
culminate in the svapamara (self-selection of the bride- 
groom) of his daughter Saihyogita.* Invitations were 
sent to all the princes to attend ^ ceremony, but Ptith- 
vitaja Cauhan and Samarasiriiha of Mewar refused 
to come. Jayaandra caused effigies of them to be made 
of gold, and in order to humiliate them placed these 
representations in a position that indicated low rank. 
Prithvitaja took the insult to heart; he suddenly attacked 

tii, **5, 500, etc. RriAta calls Jayacandra “the 
prince of Kanauj Moam” (Bngn, 1 , p. 178}. 

'Prahau&adnamtpt v, aio, (ed. jinavijaya Muni, p. 113); 
*ko see III, itj, », 74, (X “Atha KUI nagatyiih Jayacandra id 
ntipah.” 

, >/. A X B. Vn, pt I, (1*38). R>. 4 *. 4«- Rented hj 
R D. Banerji, lUl, N. i X, (1914), »• 9 r* 04 - 
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Kaoau) and cauaicd away the not-unwiilmg pdncess, who 
appeats to have cherished love for him. Cand holds 
tnaf this friction between Jayacandra and Prithviraja 
was the cause that led to Sihabuddin Ghori’s invasion 
resulting in the fall of both. It is, however, difficult to 
accept this romantic story as a historical fact, for at 
this time svayamvaras and r^as^eye^Sas had bccqme 
obsolete, and if they had been performed they must hive 
found mention in inscriptions. Moreover, even 
KambhamaHjariy of which Jayacandra is the hero, is sildpt 
about these ceremonies. L^tly, the available evidence 
does not indicate that his conquests were so extensive 
as to justify him in holding a celebration indicative of 
paramount rank. 

Moslem cmqmst of Kanaef 

The kingdom of Kanauj was swept away by the 
whirlwind of Moslem invasion, and so in order to 
understand the full circumstances of its destruction we 
now proceed to trace how step by st^ the arms of 
Islam penetrated into the heart of Hindustan. The 
Ghori chi^tains, having established themselves in 
Ghazni, gradually turned their attention towards the 
alluring Moslem territories in the Panjab. Multan was 
wrested from the sway of the Is m ai lian sect of heretics 
in 1175 A. D., and a straugem soon led to the capture 
of Uccha also.^ Peshawar followed in 1179 a. d., and 
during the course a series of capeditions conducted 
in the years n8o, 1184 and 1180 a. d., Sihabud^ 
eventually took l^ustau Msdik prisoner. He also 
annexed Lahore, where he statioiMsd Kirmani, 

Governor of Multan, to manage tihe affiurs of govern- 
ment.* Thus getting hdid ci the Isuft lamnants of the 

^ Briggs (Fiririita), Voi. X, 

170-71. 
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Ghaamvidc cmpke, Sihabuddin Ghori, who aimed at 
founding a permanent dominion, began to devote 
himself systcmaticsdly to die conquest of Hindustan. 
In the year 1190*91 a.d. he advanced against the 
strategic fortress of Bhatinda, which was probably 
within the territories of PrithTdraja, and after its reduc- 
tion he left there a garrison of over a thousand chosen 
horse and some foot under Malik 21iauddin Toozukyi. 

When SthSbuddin wm about to return to Ghami, 
the Cauhan king, assisted by other Rajput princes’, 
marched against him widi a mighty army consisting of 
200,000 horse and 3,000 elephants.* Sihabuddin turned 
to meet him on the histone field of Narain or Tarain 
(Taroari) near Thanesvar, where a deadly encounter 
took place. The Moslems were completely over- 
whelmed by the huge Hindu hosts, and the Sultan 
himself wotild have met death on the battle-field, but 
for the courage and alacrity of a Khilji retainer who 
rescued him from the furious charges of the Giuhans. 
This great debacle constantly trouHed the Ghori, and 
the very next year, in 119a a. d., he again proceeded 
towards Hindustan with a reorganised force of 12,000 
horse to avenge it. War was the very element of 
Prithviraja, and he “wrote for sutxours to all the neigh- 
bouring princes” to repeat, as it were, the anniversary 
of his victor-. The Rajput chiefs to the number of 
one hundred and fif^ enthusiastiadly responded to his 
appeal “haying sworn Iqt foe water of the Ganges that 
they would conquer foeit enemies, or die maiiyrs to 
their faith.”* Thus a formidable army of 300,000 horse, 
besides above j,ooo el^faants and a body of infantry, 
encamped on foe fofixter field of battle vdfo the breadth 


lyx. 


*JW., p. 17*. 
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of the livet Saisuti (Sacasvati) dividing the oppo sing 
hosts. But Jayacwdta, the king of Kanauj, kept 
himself in proud isolation thinking probably that the 
defeat of Prithviraja, who was his rival for supremacy 
in the north, would dear the way for him and enahlj . 
him to attain that distinction. Indeed, Major Raverty, 
following Cand-Bard^, asserts that Jayacandra was ^en 
in secret communication with Sihabuddin to ensure the 
humiliation of Prithviraja.^. This does not, however, 
appear to be true, as the contemporary Moslem hfeth- 
rians are totally silent about any such invitation having 
been made by the Gaha^avala monarch. In the battle 
that ensued fortune frowned on the Hindus, and 
the Moslems “carried death and destruction” so des- 
perately that by sunset there was complete confusion in 
the Hindu ranl^. Prithviraja tied from the field for dear 
life, but was captiued near the Sarsuti (Sarasvati) and 
“sent to hell.”* The forts of Sarsuti, Samana, Kahram, 
Hansl, and Ajmer surrendered semn after, and Sihabud- 
din became master of northern India almost to the gates 
of Delhi. On his return homewards the command was 
entrusted to Qutbuddin, who conquered Meerut the 
same year, thus establishing a Moslem outpost to the 
east of the Jumna. Delhi fell in Ht/ri 589 or 1195 a.d., 
as also did tiie fortress of Kol in the Aligarh district. 
These victories of the Moslems prepared the wa7 
for their attack on Kanauj, the overthrow of which city 
had now become necessary, if Aey were to obtain a 
firm control over Hindustan.* In 590 or 1194 


1 Raverty, T^iiqSt-i-Ninn (Eog. TtaM.), Vol. I, p. 466, Note 
i; and p. 467* Sec also tTod^s Annals tmd AntifdtiiS of IR^jastm 

(Cfooke), Vol I, p. 300. V vr 1 T 

• Elliot^ Histosy of In£a, H, p. ^97; Briggs (Firishta), Vol I 

p, 177. 

•The PrabanOakofa and the Pr^AonSaeiamap^ V, 

(cd. Jinavijaya Muni* pp* 113-14), however, ifepose that tec g 
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A. D., thetefoie, Sihabuddiu marched agam$t* Jayacandra 
with a huge force of “50,000 mounted men dad in 
armour and coats of mail" according to the Tdj-ul- 
Uaisir^ He -was met on the way by hS tmsted general 
Qutbuddin, whom he ordered to prqcsed wth the 
vanguard of i,ooo cavalry. The latter made an in- 
cursion into the territories of the “enemies of religion,” 
but withdrew after having taken many prisoners and 
immense booty.* ^ When Jayacandra, “ihe chief of 
idolatry and perdition,” was informed of this imoad, 
he advanced to oppose the alien aggressors with an 
army “countless as the partides of sand,” his force 
consisting of 700 elephants, besides about one 
million men.* The contending parties met on the 
plain between Gindawar and Etaws^, and in the contest 
that followed Jayacandra. sustained a signal defeat at 
the hands of the Moslems.* The slaughter was appall- 
ing, for “none were spared except women and children; 
and the carnage of men went on until the earth was 
weary.” The “Rai of Benares,” who “prided hims elf 
on the number of his forces and war elephants,” seated 
on a lofty howdab received a deadly wound from an arrow 
discharged by Qutbuddin,* and “fell from his exalted 
seat to the earth.” His head was carried on the point 
of a spear to the commander, and “his body was thrown 
to the dust of contempt.”* We ate further told in the 

mortified at the non-ieoognition of her son’s claims for the ^one, 
Suhavade^d, whom Jayacandra had kq>t as a concubine, invited 
tbe Moslems to attedt Kanauj. 

* Elliot, Histoiy of Vd. II, p. aaa. 

* Ibid., p. aaa; alfo see p. a;o. 

*Ibid., p. 2} I 

p. 251; Biign ^E^thhta), L P* 

t^t*lte batde continued for seven days, 
when Jayacan^ lost his Ufi: fighting {RStesdnt, p. 45 j)* According 

4* 
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Kimil-at-Ta^Srikh that no one woixld have tecogaised 
Jayacandra*s dead body “but for the fact of his teeth, 
which were weak at their roots, being fastened in with 

g olden wire.”^ As a result of this victory, the Moslem 
istorians naively assure us tliat “the impurities of 
idolatry were purged by the water of the sword from 
that land, and the country of Hind was freed from vice 
and superstition.”* Immense booty was obtained ‘]such 
as the eye of the beholder would be weary to lodk\ at,” 
including one (according to Firishta) three hundred 
elephants. ' 

Next, Sihabuddin marched to the fort of Asni, where 
Jayacandra had deposited his treasure; there much 
precious spoil of all kinds fell into the hands of the 
victors.® He then proceeded to the other important 
town of the kingdom,viz., Benares, “which is the centre 
of the country of Hind;” here the invaders destroyed 
over one thousand temples, and “raised mosques on their 
foundations.”^ Sihabuddin bestow'ed the government 
of the conquered territories upon (^tbuddin, “the 
most celebrated and exalted servant of the State,” in 

to Vidyapatt’s ’PttnuaparJkfS, Jayacandra tvas killed in war with 
Sihabuddin by the treachery of his queen ^ubhadevi (See Nerui- 
kar's Eng. Trans., Bom. 1914), ch. Iv, iith talc (Ghasmarakatha), 
pp. 146-1)3; Darbhanga ed., 41st tale, pp. a25-a33). No stress, 
however, need be laid on such tales. 

*Eliiot, Hhtory of India, II, p. aji; Briggs (Firishta), Vol. I, 

E . 192. Another version says tmt Jayacandra was not killed in 
attie, but in order to avoid the disgrace and dishonour of defeat 
he met a "death congenial to the Hindu by drowning himself in 
the sacred Ganges” (See Forbes, RdsamiiS, I, p. 223). 

* TSj-td-Maifir : Elliot, Histon of India, II, p. 223. 

* Both Firishta and Hasan Nizami depose to the march on 
Asni (Briggs, I, pp, 178-7^; EUiot, Hhtmj tf InMa, 11 , p. «})• 
Asni seems to have been an important stronghold of the kingdom 
of Kanaui from the time of the Pratihtois. It was here that an 
inscription of Mahipila was discovered. 

• Briggs (Firishta), i, p. 179; Elliot, llisloiy of India, II, p, 
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order Aat he ‘‘might do justice and repress idolatrj’; 
and having thus settled afl&irs the former returned 
towards Ghazni with the captured elephants and 1400 
amels beating booty,i With a view to securing the 
full allegiance of the nobles of th© Kanauj kingdom, 
Qutbuddin also planted his standards for some days on 
the fort of Asni. This halt soon had the desired effect; 
“the chiefs and elders all around hastened to his sertdce 
wiA various kinds of rarities and presents, and his 
noble court became the scene where the princes and 
generals of the wodd came to bow their heads in 
reverence 


Srtbarsa 

Jayacandra’s name has been made memorable in 
the history of Sanskdt literature for the patronage that 
he extended to the poet Srihar?a, son of Hira by Mamal- 
ladevl. Srihar^a’s connection with the royal court is 
not only attested the Jain RijaSekhara in his Prabath 
dbakosa^ but he himself states in the colophon to his 
chief work, the Naisi^haearitat that he was honoured by 
the king of IQuiyakubja with a pair of betel-leaves,* it 
being customary with die Hindu Rijts to welcome men 
of eminence thus. A cudous storjr is associated wiA 
this poet, and we therefore apologise for alluding to it 
in bridf. He is believed to have been the nephew of 
Mamma^ to whom he showed the Naisadhiya after 
having composed it in one hundred cantos. The latter 

* IbiJ,, p. xt4; Briggs (Firisbts), i, p. 179. 

Ts^-Maifir ; EUiot, Hitiuy of buia, II, p. 2x4; KSmil-Mt- 
; ‘■"'orikb : EUbt, II, p. aji. . . 

‘ ’ Cf. Rijaiekhmsp. kathanorii “$ifiiar$ah KSnyakubjadhipaO 

Jayacandrasya sabhisamnahftkavuisit 

“Timbaladv»y 8 iii 4 s«naiii ca labhate yali K 5 nyakubje 4 - 
J^foifa^aauita, ed. Sivadatta (Bombay, 1919), XXII, 
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naming over its p&gcs ijanarked : **What a pity! you 
did not show this to me before I wrote the seventh 
dismter of my Ka^a^akeid, where I have dealt with the 
def^ of poetry. It would have saved me the trouble 
of hunting for examples of several defisets.”! Dejected 
by this severe critidsm, the young {met threw away his 
manuscript into a river, whence ms disdples resefued 
the portion that has come down to us in the shape of 
the twenty-two cantos. Historic^y Snharsa*s wwb 
are valudess, but he was doubtless a man of pafts, 
and earned the praises of Govinda 'piakkura in his 
Katyapradi^ as *We who was superior to him in all 
good qualities and inferior only in age.” 

Among Sriharsa’s other known works are : 

{a) ¥}}andana-kharf4a-khadya^ “The most famous 
and important of mose Vedanta treatises 
vhich emphasise the negative or sceptical side 
of the system.” 

Sthaitya-medrana^ mentioned in the fourth canto 
of the Naifo^marita. 

(/) VijtyapraJasti, mentioned in the conduding 
stanza of the fifth canto. 

(</) Gaudor-visa-kula-praiastiy mentioned in the 
seventh canto. 

(<) Arpava-^forfkjna, mentioned in the ninth canto. 

(f) Cinnda praJasti, mentioned in the seventeenth 
canto. 

(£) Swa-iakii-siddin, mentioned in the eighteenth 
canto. 

{j}) Namsdbasdnka-eoritat mentioned in the twenty- 
second canto, verse xyi. 

We may also add here that 13adkk)n affirms that 
Snhar^ was one of the five Brahmans of KSnyshu^^* 
who were invited by king Adi^Ora Bengal to re- 

1 hidim Thugda, VoL VH, Na I (1914}. p. 75* 
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organise die caste-wstem and intoduce Kulinism there. 
The story is no doubt persistent, but it does not deserve 
much ctraence, as it is not confiimed by any inscriptions 
or authentic work. 

"Fmed iisapptiwam of the kit^m of Kan^f 

With the defeat and death of Jayacandra in 1194 
A. D., the kingdcun of Kanauj lay prostrate at the feet 
of the Moslems. ThCT do not, however, appear to have 
resorted to immediate annexation or the destruction 
of the royal family. Vor a charter found at Machlisahr 
in the Jaunpur district of the United Provinces records 
that on the 15 th titbi of the bright half of the month 
of Pausa in the Vikrama samat 1255 or Sunday, the 
6th January 1197 a. d., his successor, king Hari§candra, 
who is thetmn given the full sovereign titles of 
Paramabhaffaraka, Mabdrajadhiraia, ParameJpara, Parama- 
mdhthea^o-ASpapatit Geqapati^ Narapatiy Kajatrqyddkipatiy 
Vividha wdja^dra-vacaspatiy after having bathed in the 
Ganges at the bathing-ghat named Cyavaneivam, 
granted the village of Parnahi together with its outlying 
hamlets to one £ahlhiyaka.^ The name HariScandra 
as son of Jayacandra is dso known from two other 
copper plates. One of diem, found at Kamauli, informs 
us ^t he was bom on the 8th HtU of the dark half of 
Bbadrapada of the year 1232, equivalent to Sunday, the 
loth ^ August, 1175 A. D., when his fether gave the 
village o£ Vadesara in the Kangali pattala to the ^tohita 
PtalmSiaiatman in honour of ms cerc- 

tnony,* Anodier, which h now preserved in the Benares 
Sanslcdt G>lleK library, recoim that on the 13th titN 
of the ^k hm of the same month and year, correspond- 
ing to Sahdi^, die 3i8t of August, 117$ a. o., Hari§- 

hK£,X,tip. 94* 98*99* 

XV, pp. 126, 127. 
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caiuua's **Ndmakara(u^’ (the cetemony of giving a name) 
vm peifbtmed, on whi<^ occasion Jayacandta gsmted 
two villages to the hlahapan^ita Hp^keSa-Satman.^ 

Thus we learn from the combined testimony of these 
inscdptions that Haiilcandra was nineteen yeats old, 
when his father was killed in battle, and that he ruled 
for at least three years after that event. But what! 
was foe nature of his aufooti^? It is unthinkable that \ 
this boy-king could have maintained his ind^iendence, ' 
even within a drcumsccibed area, when many a war- 
worn veteran had fallen, and foe Moslem army had 
reduced foe kingdom as east as Benares. It would, 
therefore, appear reasonable to hold that as "on a promise 
of punctual payment of a large tribute he (Silubuddin) 
had delivered over the country of Ajmer to Gola or 
Kola, a natural son of Prithviraja,”* similarly Hari§- 
candra was allowed to reign in a portion of his ancestral 
dominions after he had aclmowledged hims elf a tributary 
of the newly-established Moslem power at DelhL* lids 
hypothesis probably finds support from an inscription 
of Vikrama samvat 12)5 or 1197 a.i>., discovered at 
Belkhara (ancient V^a§ar3), a few miles to foe south- 
east of Qiunargafo (Chumr) in the Miczapur district 
of United Provinces, whitfo records the erection of a 
pillar when Kanaka Vijayakarna was the ruler of that 
region. Ihe chief point to be noted, however; is that 
it does not mention tlw name Kii the long of Kanauj, 
but simply uses the phrase "Srimat Kinyakubja-vijayara- 

* lad. Aat^ XVm, ra. 129-34. 

* Briggs V<d. I, pp. 177-78; seeHlso Tihat-Maasin 

Ellk>c, Hutf^a/laJu, II, pp. 214, 21;, 219. 

* It luts bem stated t^t Zafiuabad, foot miks to foe soafo-etst 
of Jauapui; was die ske of a palace of foe later ndett of Kanauj 
(Cunniiigbain, Ard. Smv; Iwi. Ra^., 3 Q, p. 104; Smifo, /. R. A- S-, 
1908, p. 793; F&hset, Sbarf ArddttctHH y Jamyrnr, p. Ck. 
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jj-e.”! This indies^ that although Vijayakama had 
not made himself independent of Kanauj, the Moslem 
supremaqr over the kingdom vas perplexing or abhorrent 
'to him, and so he discreetly omitted any specific refer- 
ence to Harilcandra or his Moslem overlord. 

The royd family was probably spared from exter- 
mination owing to the political foresight of Sijiabuddin, 
who must have thought that concentration of all power 
in the hands of his Viceroy at Delhi might tempt the 
latter to hatch the egg of independence; and moreover, 
the loyalty of these distant conquests would best remain 
assured under such feudatories as owed their position to 
the Sultan’s protection and generosity. But the sudden 
assassination of Sihabuddin by a fanatic of the Mulhidah 
sect in 602 Hijri or 1205-06 a. d. gave Qutbuddin the 
opportunity of becoming king of Hindustan, which he 
was duly proclaimed oy the Moslem generals and 
nobles at Delhi, and was also accepted by the un- 
ambitious brother of Sihabuddin. Henceforth Qutbud- 
din and his able lieutenant Altamash were free to reduce 
the whole of Northern India and to place Moslem rule 
on permanent foundations. We have no evidence as to 
how and when the last vestiges of Hindu authority in 
Kanauj were destroyed, but from a coin it is certain 
that during the reign of Altamash the land-revenue of 
Kanauj went to the Imperial coffers at Delhi.® Besides, 
the Tabaqdt-i-Nasirl testifies that in Hijri 625 or 1226 
A. D. the territory of Oudh was placed in charge of 
Malik Nasir-uddin Mahmud, who overcame the “re- 
fractory infidels,” and brought a “considerable number 
under o^dicnce.”® This shows that by this date the 

^ Arch. Suit. lad, Kep., XI, pp. 118-30; see ako J.A.S.B., 
1911, N. S., pp. 757-70. 

*/. A. S. B., i88i, Pt. I, p. 66. 

* Raverty. Eng. Trans. Vol. I, pp. 618-ij. 
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Moslenis weire *^absolate masters of the Ganges-Junma 
I>oab, and their governors were ruling over the different 
provinces of the kingdom. Thus Kanauf, which had 
ndd pre-eminence in northern India for nearly six cen- 
turies and had been the centre of many a proud dynasty, 
ceased to exist as an independent Hindu state and soon 
sank into insignificance. Well may the hectic career^ of 
Kamuj remind one of the following stanza of Bhafdtri- 
hari, the epitaph of its glories : \ 

‘^Bhratah ka^tamano mahan sa nripatfo samahta- 

cakram ^ 

Tat-parive tasya ca sa api raja-parisattaS candra- 

bimbanan^, 

Udrikta^ sa ca rajaputra nivahas te vandinas tah 

kathah, 

Sarvath yasya vasadagat smritipadam Kdtya tasmai 

namah/’^ 

i.e., ^*Alas, brother, the mighty king, the train of barons, 
the witty court at Ids side, the damsels with faces like 
the moon’s orb, the haughty troop of princes, the mins- 
trels, the tales-faomage to Time, by whose will all this 
hath passed into mere memories.’’ 


^ Vairaj^yaJataka^ v. 36. 
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CHAPTER. XIV 

We have seen above how under the vigorous rule 
of the Pratihatas and the Gaha^valas the fingdom of 
Kanau) recalled the glories of Har§a’s epoch by absorbing 
within itself distant parts of northern India. We now 
pass on to deal with its administrative machinery and 
religious condition during their sway. Unfortunately, no 
medueval Kau^ya or Megasthenes has left to posterity 
any work throwing light on such tcmics, but a tew facts 
may be gleaned from the records of both the dynasties; 
and although here and there they reveal differences of 
detail in some of the institutions of the Pratiharas and the 
Gahadavaks, it may reasonably be assum^ that the 
generid structure of government and religious traditions 
continued to be mote or less the same. 

Section A. — Aimimstration 

At the head of the state was the king, whose office 
was hereditary. He exercised despotic powers, and except 
his immediate advisers tiie people in general had hardly 
any share in the determination of his policy in peace or 
war. The inscriptions usually apply to him the epithets 
l?aram<Alktffarttka, Mabar^idbirdia and^ PorameJp^a, 
which have been taken to imply ^perial status. But 
sometimes to the names of even mighty pot^tatw like 
Mihira Bhoja are pretixed merely the honorific 
or the unassuming title of Mahirslja.* In the "Gahada* 

* Imf., I, p. line 6. 

* Ep. lad. XDC, p. rS, line 6 (Bwah cappet pUte). 
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kings,^ and in the MaiuSfbarata and the Artha^ 
iastm of Kautilya he is called “DvStapak” and 
“Dauvirika” respectively. 

(</) Senddhipati^ or conumnder of troops. 

(e) Bhdn4dgdrika^ or superintendent of stores. He 
had to see that all necessary articles were kept 
in readiness and tluit their distribution vras 
in accordance with the king’s orders. > 

{f) Aksapatalika, or keeper of records. Con^der- 
ing the large number of Gahadavala grant^ his 
office must have been a very important one. 
Some inscriptions mention the superior officer 
called Mahaksapatalika.^ 

(£) Bhisak, or the physician. He looked after the 
health of the ^g, and was perhaps the head 
of the public health department. 

(Jj) Naimittika, or astrologer. He was responsible 
for forecasting the effects of particular conjunc- 
tions of the stars, portents, etc. : it was 
probably after his reading of the omens that 
undertakings were embarked upon. 

(/) Antaiipurikat or superintendent of the seraglio. 
As kings not unoften used to have several 
wives, a special officer was appointed to look 
rffier the needs of the harem. 
if) Dutas^ or envoys. These formed a diplomatic 
corps responsible for maintaining proper 
relations with ft>reign powers. 

(ife) Karya-adbikdra-purtuaSy or office in charge of j 
elephants. They Were probably charged with 
the management of elephants, wild or domes- 
ticated. ~ 

(/) T$aragddlukara-pHnifaSy or officers in charge of 

* Ep. ImLy XVm, ro. 107, i to; see also Wd.y p. 97, etc. 
»JW.v 4 *t.,XVIII,p. 156. 
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horses. These two sets of funcdodaties form- 
ed a very important part of the state oiacfainery 
as its defence and power largely depended 
upon the efficiency and orgaiusation of the 
cavalry and elephant forces. 

(w) PattanMiikara-punisas^ or officers in chame of 
towns. These may be compared to the Dran- 
gika of the Una record and the "Nagarika” 
of Kaudlya’s Artbaldstrat being charged with 
the administration of cities. From die Siyadoni 
record it also appears that during Pratihara 
times some sort of municipal government was 
not unknown. For it tells us that the town 
affairs were managed by an assembly of five 
called “Paflcakula,” and by a committee of two, 
aprointed from time to time by the town.^ 

(ff) AkarSilnhSra-patrusaSy or officers in charge of 
mines. They must have been very important 
officials, as the mines were one of the chief 
sources of revenue, 

(0) Sthdnddbikdra-p$trusas, or officers of police- 
stations. They corresponded to modem 
TbanddarSy and were responsible for policing 
and maintaining law and order, llie Una 
inscription uses the term Dan^apa^ika, which 
literally means “one who holds the fetters or 
noose of punishment” i.e, — a policeman. Or, 
docs it connote a hangman or executioner? 

(p) GohUddhikara-ptmisas^ or officers of catde- 
scations. As agric^ture was the main industry, 
it was necessary to have a separate officer for 
cattle in order to rear good oreeds etc. 

(f) K^stba or Karapika^ i.e,, the scribe. He was 
appatmtly die writer of the records or legal 
documents. 

* Ep. I, pp. rp, ijj. 
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Besides these officers, the Un2 chatter mentions 
Rajasthiniya, Uparika, Cata, Bhata, Dan^oddhara^b 
(eiffier a judidaJ officer from dapda in the sense of fine; 
or a police officer, from the same word in the sense oj 
tod of chastisement), Ayuktaka, Niyuktaka (perhaps 
subordinate functionaries of the government); and' tb 
Samath inscription of Kumaradcvi adds the tpm 
Pattalika,* which according to Sten Konow is \th< 
feminine form of Pattalaka or head of a pattaid.^ ' 
The Lucknow Museum plate of Kirtipala, fouhc 
in the Gorakhpur district of the United Provinces 
further refers to A§tavargika, hlahattha^asanika, Maha 
sadhanika, Dharmadhikaranika, Daivagarika, E^vajna 
and SankhadharP etc. The last four appear to bt 
religious dignitaries, but it is difficult to determint 
exactly the mnctions of the other officials. 

Territorial Divisions 

For purposes of administration the kingdom wa: 
divided mto numerous provinces. These province, 
were usually called hhtikti^ as the Kanyakubjabhukt 
in the Barah copper plate;* or bhSmi^ as the GurjaratrS 
bhumi in the Daulatpura charter;* or as th< 

Saura^tra man^ala in the Una grant.* According to thi 
Barah copper plate, however, mapdala was the nex 
lower unit after bbnkti, and was not a synonymous temi 
Hie provinces were further subdivided into Visqyas o 
districts. Among examples of them we find mentioi 

» Ep. Ind., IX, pp. jzj, 527, vene ttr 
* Ibid., p. 320, note 2; see «bo Ibid,, III, p. 44, line 53, for rhi 
term Patulaka. 

'Ibid., VII, p. 97. 
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of Udumbata' and Dindavanaka.* The term hhoga 
also seems to have been used sometimes in the same 
sense, as we read of the Varh^apotakabhoga.® The 
headqtiattets of a district were called Adbisthdm or 
Pattana. 

The next unit in the descending scale was the 
AgrdjSra of a modem Tabsil. We thus read of the 
Valakigtahata in the Barah coppee-plate. In the Gaha- 
^vala records, however, the term Pattald is used in the 
same sense. 

Last came the ^Sma or village, which has been the 
most- stable unit of administration in India from time 
immemorial. Furthermore, in some records the term 
pdfaka appears; this, according, to the lexicographer 
Hemacandra denoted one-half of a village.* It may 
be pertinent to note that Kielhorn also explains it as 
“gramaikadeSa” i.e., “the outlying portion of a village 
or a kind of hamlet which had a name of its own, but 
really belonged to a larger village.’*® 

Group-life 

As some Pratihara inscriptions show, persons 
following the same occupation normally formed 
themselves into corporations for regulating their 
business. For example, the Gwalior (Vaillabhatta- 
sviUriin) epigraph* refers to the guild of oil millers 
(tailikaSrenI) and gardeners (MalikaSreni), who in 
their corporate capacity made gifts to a temple. 
The mendsers of these guilds had their chiefs called 

i/i«i,XIX,pp. 18.19- 
V, pp. *11, ai’. 

tadardhe syat (see AbbidhSna-OntSmam, 

Bochdingk’s edition, p. 179). 

» XVIII, p. 155 - 

* Jnd.f I, pp. 160, I*'!. 
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tespcctively Tailikamabattafu ^imes 12, 13 and 14) 
and MStikamabar (line 17). Similatly the Siyadoni 
record mentions such traders as potters, distillers of 
spirituous liquors, su»r-boilers, bem-sdleis, oil-makers, 
stone-cutters,^, and the Pehoa inscription adds to this 
list the horse-dc»lers,* whose organisation into gudds is 
proved by their joint action in matters of commo^ 
concern, and by the fact that they had a foreman or 
We are told, tor instance, that the distillers of liquod 
were required to give on every cask liquor worth half a 
viff’ahapdladramma to the god Visnu. Or, we may dte 
the joint agreement of tbe borse-dealets belongi^ to 
“various countries,” whereby they imposed upon them- 
selves and upon their customers certain taxes, the 
proceeds of which were distributed among the temples 
and the priests in specified proportions. 

Such guilds must have been of benefit to the state, 
inasmuch as they certainly fostered a law-observing 
spirit in the interests of the community, and thus facih- 
tated the task of government, besides rendering useful 
service in organismg society and administering justice 
in internd amiirs.’ 

Fiscal emotions 

We may, now set forth the evidence regarding the 
principal sources of revenue, on which depended the 
stability and strength of the state.* The Rajor inscrip- 
tion of the Pratihara feudatory Mathanadeva mentions 
numerous dues from a village^ like the and the 

* Ibid.., pp. 167-68, 174-78. ~ 

* Ibid., I, pp. 1 84-90. 

* Cf. R. C. Majumdar, Corporatt Lift iit Antkiit htSt, (Calcutta, 

192Z). _ 

* Cf. c.g. “Ko$atnQlo hi tftjeti ptavSdah sinra-kwiklkah 
{KSmatidakija Nitisara, XXI, 33). 

^ Ep. Ind., Ill, pp. 264, 266. 
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May0a mcothe (probably the contributions ot fruits, 
firewood, etc.), with all customary and not customary, 
feed and not fibred receipts; the shares of all sorts of 
grain; the Khalabhiksd (cess on threshing floors);*^ 
Prastbaha\ Skandhaka\ and Mdrganaka,* The meaning 
of these three terms is not quite clear. Dr. Ghoshaf, 
however, thinks that Mdr^apaka represented benevo- 
lences of a general character levied upon the villages, 
as distinguished firom the special forms called Prasthaka 
(a cess on each prastba of ^in over and above the usual 
grain-share) and Skandhaha (perhaps a cess at a certain 
rate per load).* 

Fines for ten offences {daJaparadhandafdd),* gifts, 
likewise ataitrikdddna (literally the property of a person 
who in the absence of a son has not appointed his 
daughter to raise a male issue for him, or in other 
words, it signifies th^ crown’s right to confiscate the 
property of one who dies, sonless?) and mstibharata 
{nastabharataY) were other sources of revenue. Besides 
these, the state laid claim to treasure-rrove and mineral 
products. The record also mentions the following taxes 
for purposes of worship : three vim§opakas on every 
sack of agricultural produce brougnt for sale to the 
market (ha^dana); two palikas on every ghataka- 
kupaka of clarified butter and oil; two vim^opakas per 
mensem on every shop; fifty leaves on every collika 
(of leaves) brought from outside the town. The Una 
chatters specify the usual dues — bbdgabboga, hiranyada/ia, 

* Cf. also Ibid., II, p. 179, verse 42. See lad. Ant., XVIII, 
P* 114, line 55, for Khalaka as a revenue term. 

* See also liid. Aat., Xyill, p. »5, line 20. Compare Marganaka 
with the Hindi word “minimi.” 

® Hindu Remiu SysUm, pp. 294> ^6, 298, etc. 

* Jolly’s Hmdn Lm> md Cutom (B. K. Ghosh’s Eng. Trans., 
1928), pp. 268-70. Also consult Fleet, C.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 189. 
note 4; Hitt Lai, Bp. Ind., IX, p. 47, note t, etc. 
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daSaperadbada^da — and add the Udrw^ (tevmue tm* 
posOT Upon the ^rmanent tenants?), Upa^ikara (tax on 
cultivators who nave no proprietoiy rights in the soil), 
Coliaka^ and other minor imposts.^ 

Further, the Gaha^avala plates mention the follow- 
ing sources of revenue : 

(tf) Widga^ or share: this possibly represents a j 
stipulated share exacted by the actual owner \ 
from the farmer who cultivated the land. 

(i>) ^h>gay or enjoyment : probably certain rights 
that the landlord enjoyed when the land was left 
fallow. Or, it might refer to the use of waste 
and taking of grass, etc., from the field when 
the cultivator’s crops had been removed. Or, 
is “bhaga” partial and “bhoga” complete 
proprietorship? 

(f) Kara^ or rent proper, payable in cash or kmd. 
{d) Hira0a, or gold : probably a money-tax levied 
on profits of trade or manufacture. It is, 
however, possible that **Kard* represents' dues 
in kind and “biranyd* dues commuted into 
cash. 

{e) Fravanikara : a tax on turnpikes intended to 
preserve the peace of the village by discourag- 
ing the advent of large num^rs trf visitors. 
Or, is it a tax for the upkeep of roads? Some- 
times it has also been taken to stand for a 
tax imposed upon certain classes of merchants.^ 
(J) Tm-Hska-danda : a term that’ is most difficult to 
explain. It has been variously interpreted as a 
tax on aromatic reeds,’ or tribute pud: to 
Ghazni by the ruler of Kanauji^ ox a tax levied 


^ Ghoshfll, 


lO. , 

» 7 . A. S, K, LVI, pt I (1*87), p. lit. 

• C V. Vaidya, H. M. H. U Vol HI. >. an. 
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on the Hindus to watd off the Moslems i But 
as pointed out by Sten Konow, it mieht ako 
mean a tax imposed on the MosleS?* who 

agording to the Kaml-ut-tcmarikh, settled b 

Wn SS; of Mahmud" 

to the law 

worS^“ constant in prayer and good 
works. Thus it would be a sort of Hindu 
counterpart of the Moslem //W ^ 

(-) h^kara or tax on water. This must have 
een a source of income as the pros- 

Frr^tion. depended Fpon 

Go/^a : probably a tax on the breeding of 
(^ttie |ust as ;n the south there was a tal of 
the good bull.» Or, was it charge covering 
grazing nghts? ^ g 

Vifpadam : This must have been some kind 
of district tax. 

NiSi-niAsepa, i.e., treasure-trove. 
Kumdragadydmka : an obscure term. It has 
sometimes been explained as a tax at the rate 

( = 52 gunja berries) 
on beh^ of royal princes.^ Presumably it was 
something like modern nat(ar offered to royal 
PJ^^cmages on ceremonial occasions. 

. , Akara : a tax on mines. 

tion, the above the Gahadavala inscrip- 

heh^ o . -f® .f®^Jowing taxes, but unfortunately 

tueir exact sigm^tion is unknown. ^ 

(^) Yamali'Kambala. 

(«) Kmaka (e.g.. Bp. Ind., IV, p. m). 

^ rufum nmnm p. 194 , 


(^) 


(./) 

(A) 


if) 
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of his father, as a devotee of the god Kri$na on the 
loth of the bright half of the month of Afd^ha of 
the Vikraraa year 1224, corresponding to Sunday, the 
i6th of June, 1168 a. d. — ^the day of his installation to 
the dignity of Yuvaraja}- But so marked was t^ royal 
eclecticism that according to a Bodhgaya in^ription 
in later life Jayacandra, out of reverence for a B|^ddhist 
monk named Srimitra, himself became his disciple 
“with a pleasing heart ana an indescribable hanke^ng.”* 
Moreover, we are uniformly told in their docutnents 
that the Gaha^vala monarchs made grants “after 
having worshipped the sun (surya), after having praised 
him (Siva), after having performed adoration to Vasu- 
deva, and after having sacrificed to the fire an oblation 
of abundant milk, rice and sugar, and after having j 
offered oblations to the manes/’ 

Turning now to the matter of popular religion, the 
outstanding features during both the Pradhtra and 
G^a^avala periods were the worship of idols and the 
variety of gods. Temples were built in large nurabec, 
being known as “devagrihas”* or “caityas.”* Witli 
their lofty spires, rich ornamental designs, and graceful 
sculptures, the construction of these elaborate struc- 
tures must have entailed great engineering skill and 
workmanship. Sometimes, it is interesting to note, 
they were even hewn out of a single piece of rock.^ 
But unfortunately almost all these noble monuments of 
the liberality and religious zeal of the princes and 
peasants alike have disappeared owing to the ravages 


* Ep. ImL, IV, pp. II*, 119. 

*■ Ind. Hist. V. (1929), p. 26, verse 10. 

* Ep. btd., IX, p. 200, line 17, 

* Ittd. Ant., X'W, p. 175. In the Pehoa inscr^on the 
“Sthina” occurs for a sanctuary (Ep. Ind., I, pp. 186* s®*)' 

I, pp. 157, 159, verse 27, . . 

Cf. “Ramyesmia-ekaliile V 4 ouh bhaktyi ptatif^itn bhav j 
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of time, Of were tsuwd to the gtound by the iconoclastic 
fuiy of the victorious Moslems. For instance, the 
Tdj-ul Maasif^ Firishta’s account* testify that in 
Benares alone Sihabuddin Ghori destroyed more than 
one thousand temples, and raised mosques on theit 
foundations. 

Among the gods, Visnu was the most highly 
venerated. The Siyadoni inscription gives several names 
for him such as Visnubhattaraka, Narayanabhattaraka, 
Vamanasvamideva (also mentioned in the Ahar inscrip- 
tion), Cakrasvamideva, Tribhuvanasvamideva, and 
Murari.* In the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja he is 
called Narakadvisa,* and in the Buckala record the term 
ParameSvara occurs for his image.® The Pehoa inscrip- 
tion, however, simply describes him as the god riding on 
garu^a (Vi§nu garudasana).® The Gaha^v^a copper 
plates oftSD. idlude to the god Vasudeva and the temple 
of Adike^va at the confluence of the Varuna and the 
Ganges. We may also add here that the Ahar epigraph 
(No. VII) refers in general terms to all the ten incarna- 
tions of Vi§nu, but in other documents there is specific 
mention of only three manifestations of the deity, viz., 
Krisna or Hfi§ikeSa, Varkha, and Vamana. 

The inscriptions further mention such gods as : 

(a) Surya, also called TarunSdityadeva,’ Indtara- 
jadityadeva or Indradityadeva,® or Gangaditya.® 
Another form of the sun was Lolarka,*® whose 

^ ItuSa, Vol. II, p. Z23. 

*79; 

.. i6«, 173-79- 
II, pp. 107, no, verse i. 

17, i«9. 
t, I- 

K zS€)*S5» 

XV, pp, X 2 I‘- 25 « 

I4W,, V, pp. 116-18: rv, pp. 128-29. 
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* Briggs, I, p. 

» Ep. iHd., h pp 

*IW«/.,IX,p. 2< 
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festival is even now annually celebrated in 
Benares during the rainy season. In the 
Siyadoni inscription occurs the term Bhaillas- 
vamideva, which according to a Bhilsa record 
was a designation of the sun.^ 

(l>) Siva (Jhusi inscription), also called UmamaheS- 
vara (Siyadoni inscription) or simply MaheSvira 
(Gahadavala plates), Trilocana,* LacchukeSvi^a 
Mahadeva, so named after jMathanadev^s 
mother (Rajor inscription), Yogasvamin,® 
Pa^upati,* and Sambhu (Haddala grant). 

(f) Vinayaka® or Damodara (Gahadavala plates). 
(rf) Kumara (Kartikeya) with his host of Matrikas 
i.c., female companions who performed won- 
derful deeds.® 

(e) Mahakaia (Partabgarh inscription) or Kala- 
priya (Gunbay plates) in Ujjain. 

Among other names and temples of gods we come 
across Nityapramuditadeva^; Aghorc^vara, Indrama- 
dhava, Laude^vara, Pancoihkara;® Krittivasas® etc. 

The inscriptions refer to names of goddesses also, 
such as Bhagavati or Durga (Partabgarh inscription) or 
Vatayaksmdcvl;'® Sri Amba l^hidev! (Siyadoni inscrip- 
tion);^^ Kanakadevi or KancanadevI, C^dhadevi, Sarva- 

» J.A.S.B., XXXI, p. II2. 

•/«</. XVIII, pp. II, 15. 

* Ibid., VI, np. 174, 175 (Asni inscription). 

* Ep. lad., VI I, p. 9J. (Lucknow Museum plate of KirtipSla 
dated 1111-12 a. d.). 

® Ep. lad., IX, p. 279. 

* Ibid., VIII, pp. 109, 114, verse 22. ~ 

nbid.. Ill, p. 266. 

Vin, p. 155, lines 18-19. 

* Ibid., IV, p. 126, line 22. 
v^Ibid., XIV. p. 188, line jj. 

^Ibid., I, p. 178, line 55. 
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man^adcvl (Ahar inscription); Sri or Lalcsmi (Gahada- 
vala inscriptions); Vasudhara^ etc. 

Position of the Brahmans 

The Brahmans had gdned complete ascendancy, 
and it was considered meritorious by the other castes — 
Ksatriyas, Vai^yas and Sudras— to make them gifts. 
Sometimes, however, the Gahadavala monarchs gave 
lands to a hereditary Rauta or a Ksatriya, as for example, 
Jayacandra made six grants in favour of the RjSnta 
Rajyadharavarman, who is expressly called a Ksatriya.^ 
This shows that non-Brahmans were not then altogether 
excluded from the bounty of donors. Further, there are 
some instances of Buddhists being objects of royal 
generosity. The Sahet-Maheth inscription records that 
Govindacandra, having been gratified by the Saugata 
Parivrajaka, the Mahapandita Sakyaraksita (a resident 
of the Utkala country) and his disciple the Saugata 
Parivrajaka, the Manapandita Vagisvararaksita (a 
resident of the Coda country), bestowed the villages of 
Vihara, Pattana, Upalaunda, Vawahali, Meyi-sambaddha- 
Ghosadi, Pothivara-sambaddha Payasi upon “the most 
respectable community of Buddhist friars (Sakyabhiksu), 
of which Buddharak§ita was the chief, residing in the 
holy convent of Jetavana.”* Incidentally the above 
inscription proves that Buddhism was still lingering on, 
and that the GShadavala kings were toler^t ^ough to 
extend their patronage to its votaries. This view is also 
supported by the Bodhgaya inscription, which describes 
jayacandra as a disciple of the Buddhist saint Srimitra, 
and the Samath inscription of Kumaradcvi, the Bud- 
dhist queen of Govindacandra, who repaired or res- 

^ Ibid., IX, pp. 325, 527, verse 21. 

* Ind. Ant., XVIII, pp. 135-45. 

Ind., XI, pp. 24*26. 
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torcd the Jjharmacakra Jina, originally set up by 
Dharma^oka and placed it in a neur vibara at Sarnath. 
It was customary for donors to make grants by a 
libation of water after bathing in a sacred river such as 
the Ganges,^ the Jumna,* confluences of rivers such as 
the Sarayu and the Ghargara,* the Trivcm at Allahabad,* 
or that of the Varuna and the Ganges at Benares.® jThe 
usual occasions for such gifts were the lunai^ or solar 
eclipse,’ the annual Srdddha in honour of one’s fathet,®\he 
royal birthday ijdtakarmd)^ the name-giving (NdmJ^- 
ram)}^ or the installation ceremonies,** the Uttarayani** 
and the Daksinayana Samkrantis,*® the Aksayatritiya 
festival** and so on. The gifts were as a rule absolute, 
and were to hokl good “as long as the sun and moon 
endure.” Resumption was expressly forbidden with 
dire imprecations, it being laid down that whoever 
took back land once given, or obstructed its enjoyment, 
“cannot be purified by a hundred horse-sacrifices, but 
lives in hell until the destruction of all beings,” 

The Brahmans are distinguished by their Gotras 
and Pravaras in inscriptions, which menuon among the 
former : Kasyapa, KatySyana, BharadvSja, Bandnula, 
Gobhila, Vatsa, Vasistha, Paravasa, Sarkaraksa, Sandilya, 

* See e.g., /. A. S. B., V, Ci92z), p. 8}. 

Ind. Ant., XIV, p. loj. 
lip. lad., XIV, pp. 194, 196. 

Ibid., Wil, p. 219. 

Ibid., XIV, pp. 198, 199. 

Ibid., IV, p. 101. 

Ibid., IV, p, 108. 

Ibid., IV, p. loj. 

Ibid., IV, p. 127. - 

lad. Ant., Xlli, pp. i)i, 134 
Ep. lad., IV, p. 121. 

Ibid., VIII, p. 159. 
lad. Aat., XVIII, p. 35. 

Ep. lad., VII, pp. 98, 99. 
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Gart^. K^ucfu, SiAkritya, Kauiika, Kapiathala 
Kaupcjmya. U~imnyu, Paiasan, BhargavL J?^' 
gfj G^ Dhuamya. SauaSaai, 

Kutsa, G^va, ^laia. Dakya, Candiitttya, JatniamJ 
Gaiipya, Pippal^ Maunya, Hadta, Majidgal^ Daibhi 
Kanva, Agaso, Atreyaj cte.i ^ ^ 

The Pr^aras are enumerated as : Bandhula. Acha- 
mrsana. Visvamitra. Gobhila, Angirasa, A^barisa. 
Bhargava, Cyavana, Apnavana, Aurva, JamadagnZ 
Maudgalya. Bharmyasva. K5sypa, Avatsara, Naidhruva 
Bharadvaja, Barhaspatya, Kankayana, Kauiika, Dhau- 
mya, Audalya, Devarata, Gautama, Aitatha, Avitatha 
etc.* ’ 


In some records we also find mention of such 
Brahmamc surna,mes as Milra*, Dvivedi or Dvivedin * 
I ripathi ^ or Tripa^hin,® Diksita*, Sarman^, Avasthi,® 
Caturvedin* or Caturvaidya^ and the title Rm^ta, 
which shows that terms in modem use had at this time 
begun to come into vogue. In some inscriptions even 


» See Ep. Ind., VII, p. 99; 

Ibid., V, pp. 1 18, aii-ij; 

Ibid., XIX, pp. 18-19; 

Ibid., IV, pp. loi, 15Z, 135; 
/W^., VIII, p. 1 54; 

Ibid., XVIII,.pp. 12, 222; 

Ibid., XIV, pp. 202-09. 

* Ep. Ind., IV, p. 101; Ibid., p. 
VII, pp. 99.100; Ibid., XVIII, pp. 
Aat., XIV, p, 105, etc. 

^Ibid., XIV, p. 207. 


Ill; Ibid., pp. 130, 133: Ibid., 
1}. 17. *9. **4; !»</• 
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the tetms 'l^akkuta and Rauta^ ate applied fot Btah- 
mans, wheieas in another record the title Pranicaiya 
with Bhatu occurs.* 

The Brahmans are further described as practising 
Yoga* and pursuing the study of the Vedas, of which 
the inscriptions mention all tne four, viz., the Rigveda, 
Yajurveda, Samaveda and the Atharvaveda. Among 
the vedic Sakhas they specially refer to the ASvalayjtr^a,* 
Vajasneya,® Chandogya,® and the Sankhy^ana-Bahvrida.’ 
According to Alberuni, who wrote his TahkJk-i-Hind ^ 
1030 A. D., the Brahmans learnt the Vedas by heart, 
and many could recite them without difficulty, although 
their contents were understood by a few only.® The 
Brahmans also studied such works as the 18 Pur^s, 
Smritis composed by “twenty sons of ’Brahman*^ philoso- 
phical treatises on the Samkhya, Nyaya, VaiSesika 
Mimansa etc., the Epics, and those dealing with the exact 
sciences like Grammar, metrics. Astronomy, Astrology, 
Mathematics, and medicine etc.® These texts were 
written down in the current alphabet of the times, 
about which Alberuni remarks : “The most generally 
known alphabet is called Siddha Mdtrikdy used in Kashmir 
and Varams!. These are the high schools of Hindu 
sciences. The same writing is used in MadhyadeiUy the 
country all aroimd Kanauj, also called Aryavarta,”^® 
But in spite of the widespread knowledge of the art of 
writing, the Brahmans preferred to trust their trained 


* Ini. y4ff/., XV, pp. 8, 10, 12, 15, etc. 

* E/. ind., VIII, p. I J4. 

* Ind. XVI, pp. 174, 175. 

* Ep. Ind., V, pp. 212, 21}. 

^Ibid., XIX, pp. 18, 19. 

*lnd. Ant., X^II, pp. 12, i}; Ep. Iad.,~^, pp. 117-18. 

* Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 103; Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 134. 

* Sachau, Albtrwd's India, VoL I, p. 123. 

PP- 

Ibid, I, p. 173. 
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memories for the presemtion of the Veda, and Albetuni 
explains their attitude thus : “They do not allow the 
Veda to be committed to writing because it is recited 
according to certain modulations, and they therefore 
avoid the use of the pen, since it is liable to ause some 
error, and mav occasion an addition or a defect in the 
written teirt.”^ Besides this, the Brahmans did not 
want any encroachment upon their monopoly by ex- 
tending to the bulk of the population the privilege of 
knowing the “sacred word.” This is evident from the 
following general observation of Albemni : “Ibe 
Brahmans teach the Veda to the Ksatriyas. The latter 
learn it, but are not allowed to teach it, not even to a 
Brahman. The VaiSya and Sudra are not allowed to 
hear it, much less to pronounce and recite it. If such 
a thing can be proved against one of them, the Brahmans 
drag him before the magistrate, and he is punished by 
having his tongue cut off.”* Such unmeaning laws 
must have engendered a spirit of tyranny and exclusive- 
ness among the higher castes, and crushed the enthusi- 
asm of the masses for the existing order of things. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the hardy races of the nor A- 
wcst, fired as they were by a new message of ecjuality 
and brotherhood, scored an easy triumph against a 
power that countenanced invidious distbctions Mtween 
man and man. 

* Sachau Albtmi's India, Vd. I, pp.125-26 
I, p. 125; sec also Vol. II, p. 136, 
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the turns 'I^iakkuia and Rauta^ ate applied fot Brah- 
mans, whereas in another record the title Pranacarya 
with Bhatta occurs.® 

The Brahmans are furthu described as practising 
Yog^* and pursuing the study of the Vedas, of which 
the inscriptions mention all the four, viz., the Rigveda, 
Yajurveda, Samaveda and the Atharvaveda. Amp|ng 
the vedic Sdkhas they specially refer to the ASvalay^a,* 
Vajasneya,® Chandogya,® and the Sankhyayana-Bahvrfei.’ 
According to Alberuni, who wrote his Tabkik-i-Hind\x 
1030 A. D., the Brahmans learnt die Vedas by heart, 
and many could recite them without difficulty, ^though 
their contents were understood by a few only.® The 
Brahmans also studied such worlu as the 18 Puranas, 
Smritis composed by “twenty sons of Brahman^* philoso- 
phical treatises on the Samkhya, Nyaya, Vai§esika 
Mimansa etc., the Epics, and those dealing with the exact 
sciences like Grammar, metrics. Astronomy, Astrology, 
Mathematics, and medicine etc.® These texts were 
written down in the current alphabet of the times, 
about which Alberuni remarks : “The most generally 
known alphabet is called Siddha Mdtrikd, used in Kashmir 
and Varanasi. These are the high schools of Hindu 
sciences. The same writing is used in Madhyadehy the 
country all around Kanauj, also called ACTSvarta.”^® 
But in spite of the widespread knowledge of the art of 
writing, the Brahmans preferred to trust their trained 


^ Ind. XV, pp. 8, 10, 12, 13, etc 

* Bp, Ittd., VIII, p. 154. 

* Jo/. Ant.t XVI, pp. 174, 17J. 

* Bp. Ind.t V, pp. 212, 213. 

XIX, pp. 18, 19. 

•!»//. Ant., XVIII, pp. 12, 13; Bp. Ind.,^, pp. 117-18. 

,r , . . '' ..J «4 VIII, p. 154. 


» Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 103; Ind., VIII, 
* Sachau, Albenmi's India, VoL I, p. 123. 


^Ibtd. I, p. 173. 
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memories for the preservation of the Veda, and Alberuni 
explains their attitude thus : “They do not allow the 
Veda to be committed to writing because it is recited 
according to certain modulations, and they therefore 
avoid the use of the pen, since it is liable to cause some 
error, and may occasion an addition or a defect in the 
written text.’ Besides this, the Brahmans did not 
want any encroachment upon their monopoly by ex- 
tending to the bulk of the population the privilege of 
knowing the “sacred word.” This is evident from the 
following general observation of Alberuni : “The 
Brahmans teach the Veda to the K§atriyas. The latter 
learn it, but are not allowed to teach it, not even to a 
Brahman. The Vai^ya and Sudra are not allowed to 
hear it, much less to pronounce and recite it. If such 
a thing can be proved against one of them, the Brahmans 
drag him before the magistrate, and he is punished by 
having his tongue cut off.”* Such unmeaning laws 
must have engendered a spirit of tyranny and exclusive- 
ness among the higher castes, and crushed the enthusi- 
asm of the masses for the existing order of things. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the hardy races of the north- 
west, fired as they were by a new message of e<juality 
and brotherhood, scored an easy triumph agamst a 
power that countenanced invidious distinctions Between 
man and man. 

* Sachau Albtrtmi's India, Vol. I, pp.123-26 

* Ibid., I, p. 125; see also Vol. II, p. 156. 
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Date in 

■ 

p 
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Inscription 

Indian 


Refettoces 

1 


Era 

■ 

1 

1 


I 


Budatlt (ttht dis' 
tiict, Jodhpur) 
stone iosa^doa. 


V. E. 872 


81; I IX pp. 198- 

I 200; also noticed in 
J.K.A.S., 1907, p. 
ion. 


Siojadml 


Sarah ct^iet pkte 
inscrqitKKi. 

V. E 895 

836 

Daulatpuia (Jodh- 
pur) cc^^ plate 
inscr^tion. 

V. E.900 

843 

Deog^^ (Lali^t, 
Jlut^) stone ins- 

V. E 919 

862 

Ctq>tkMU 



(Ovaliot) ten^ ! 
stone iosovtion. 

V. E. 932 

» 7 J 


Ep. M, XIX, pp. 
ij-19. 


Ep. Ind., V, pp. 208- 
15; for controversy 
about the date see 
J, B. B. R. A, S; 


XXI, p. 4iof; }■ 
R. A. S,, 1904, p. 
641; Ind., Vni- 
Appendix, p. i. 


Ep. Ind., IV, pp- 
309-10; Arth. Sun. 
Ifi Rip., X, p. ioi> 


Ep. Ind., I, pp. JH- 
162. 
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Iiucnptbn 




Date in 
Indian 
Em 


A. D. 


References 


6 


Vailiabha^asvamin 


(Gwalior) temple 
stone inscription. 


V.E.933 


876 


154-162. 


7 

8 


Pehoa (Kamal dis- 
trict) stone inscrip- 
tion. 

Gwalior (S 2 ^-Tal) 
stone inscnpdon. 


HarjaEra, 

276 


882 


Ep. Ind.^ I, pp. 184- 
90. 

Ep. M, XVIII, pp. 
99-H4; Ann. Rep. 
Arch. Sun. Ind.^ 
1903-04, pp. 277-85. 


9 Ahar (Bulandshahr 
district) stone ins- 
cription. 


H.E.259 
(It gives 
other 
dates 


also) 


865 


Ep. Ind., XIX, pp. 
52-62; Journal of 
the U. P, Historical 
Society^ Vol. Ill, 
pt. II, (September, 
1926), pp. 82-119; 
also noticed in Ann. 
Rjcp. Arch. Surv. 
Ind., 1923-24, p. 97 


10 


Pi^dava-ka-kiU (Del- 
hi) stone inscrip- 
tion. 


Ann. Rep. Rajputana 
Musfum^ 
p. 3. 


11 


Barton Museum 
(Bhavnagar) frag- 
mentary stone ins- 
cription. 


Ep. Ind., XIX, pp. 
174 - 77 - 


X2 


Una (Junfiga^h 
State, Kitlukwid) 
copper plate ins- 
cription, No. L 


Valabhi 
Era 574 


893 


Ep. Ind.^lX,pp. 1-6. 
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I 


1 

Imod^tton 

Date in 

Era 

■ 

References 



Mabirntrapila I 

1 

*5 

Dighwa-DubauH 
(Saian distnct, Bi- 
har) copper plate 
inscriptioii* 

V.E.915 

898 1 
« 1 

lad. Aat., XV, pp, 
ioj-15; first meA- 
ticHied in J. A. S, 
B., XXXm, pv 

5 «f. 

14 

Uni copper plate ios- 
cdption No. IL 

V.E.956 

*99 

Efi &£., IX, pp. 6- 
10. 

X 5 

SiTadooi (Owaliot) 
stoae inscriptton. 

1 

V.E.960 

90} 

^ hi, 1, pp. 162. 
179; first mentioned 
in J. A. S. B., 
XXXI, pp. 6^^. 

16 1 

1 

Siyadoni (Gwalior) 
stone ins^ption. 

V.E.964 

907 

Ep. lad., I, pp. 162- 

m - 

17 

1 

Pehoa (Kamal dis- 
trict) stone ins- 
cription. 



Ep. lad., 1, {^. 242- 
jo. 

18 

British Museum 
stone inscription. 

Regnal 
year 2 

1 

Mentumed in Kiel- 
horn’s iist^ Ep. lad,, 
V,^)peii^p. 47 > 
note ). 

1 

*9 

1 

1 

British Museum 
stone insaiptionu 

Regnal 
year 6 

- 

Mentsooed in Kiel- 
hom’s list, Ep M, 
V, Append p. 47 > 
note 5. 

i 

20 1 

Friiarpur (North j 

Bengal) stone pil- 
lar inscription 

Regnal 
year 5 


Noticed in Am. Btp. 
Ani. Sara. Ixd, 
1925*26, p. W- 
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^l^c^scripaon 


Date in 
Indian a. d. 
Era 


Rcfeiences 


21 Itkhod stone image 
inscr^tion. | 


*2 Ran^^ stone ins- Regnsl 
cnpoon. y ® r 8 


ij Goi^ya atone ins- Regnal 


ctqmoa 


MjttipSla 

H Haddab (eastern ^ka Era 
K 9 t h i 9 w i 836 
copppcr plate ins- 
cription. 

^5 Asni iFatehnur «1«- v tj 


Areb 

Sun. Ind., 1920-21, 
P- 35 - 

Mtm. As. Soc. 

Vol. V, No. 

04; referred to 
■^b. Sun. Ind. 

5 ^-* P- “3; 

P- *54; Ind. 
Ant., 1918, pp. 
109-11. 

Areb. Sun. Ind Rep., 
ni» P- 124; Mem. 
As. See. Ben^., Vol. 
V,No. 3 r,p. 6 i;/«/. 
Ant,, 1918, p. no. 

Ltd Ant., Xn, pp. 
*90-95; Ind. Ant., 
XVm, p. 90. 


trlcifu!^) stJje ^ 

insct^tion. 

*6 ^ Asiatic So- V.E.988 9,1 Ind. Ant., XW, pp. 

aety’s copper plate, - ay, pp. 


138-41; first nodced 

in/.yl.J.B.,XVn 

(1848), p. 7of; see 
also Ibid., XXXI 

D» Jx, JLai, 

p. 405 f. 


B-Vf 
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SmB inscriptims of other dynasties thnminyy light 
on the Pratibdra bisioiy 


Inscription and 
name of 
king 

Date in 
Indian 
Era 

1 

References 

Khajuraho stone ins* 
cription No. 1 of 
Har^adeva. 



Ep. Ipd., I, pp. 1*1- 
22. 

Khajuraho stone ins- 
cription No, II of 
Dhanga. 

V,E.ion 

954 

Ep. Ind., 1 » pp. 122- 
35 -* 

Sasbaha temple ins- 
cription 01 Mahi- 
p§la. 

V. E.IJ50 

1095 

Ind. .4nt.^ XV, pp, 
35-46, 

Dubkund stone ins- 
cription of Kac- 
chapaghata Vikra- 
masii^. 

Bilhari stone inscrip- 
tion of Yuvarija- 
dcva. 

V.E.1145 

j 

1088 

Ep. Ind., n, pp. 2J2- 
40. 

Ep. Ind., I, pp. 251- 
70. 

1 Benares copper plate 
inscription of Kar- 
Tiadeva. 



Ep.Ind.,ll,^p- z^r 
310. 

' Kahla copper plate 
inscription of So- 
dhadeva. 

V.E.ii}4 

[ 1051 

Epn«rf.,VII,pp.« 5 - 

93 - 

Catsu inscription of 
BSlftditya. 

1 Har$a stone inscrip- 
tion of Vigtaha- 
•aja. 

V. E. i05< 

J 973 

£p.W.,XII,pp.io- 

* 7 - 

Ep.Ind.,ll pp. 116- 
30.. 
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Inscription and 
name of 
king 

Date in 
Indian 
Era 

A.O. 

References 

lO 

Khalimpur copper 
plate of Dharma- 

p^. 

Regnal 
year 31 


Efi. ImL, IV, pp. 

\ 

11 

Monghyr copper 

plate inscription of 
Devapila. 

Regnal 
year 3f 


Ep. IhJ., XVHI, jip. 
304-07. 

i 

Z2 

Bhagalpur copper 
plate inscription of 
Nitiyam^dLla. 

Regnal 
year 17 


Jarf. XV, pp. 

304-10. 

15 

Badal pillar inscrip* 
don of' Guiava- 
mi^ra, minister of 
Nar&ya^piia. 



Ep. lud.^ 11 , pp. 160- 
67; also see As, 
Res., I, pp. 151-44; 
/. A. S. B., XLIII. 
pt. I, pp. 356-65. 

14 

Baragaon pillar ins* 
cripdon of Rljya* 
pala. 

Regnal 
year 14 


liui. An/.f 1917, p. 

III. 

15 

1 

Baragaon or Nalanda 
stone*image ins* 
cripdon of 

GopSla II. 

Regnal 
year 1 


/. A. S. B., 1908, N. 

5. Vol. 1 Vp pp. lOJr 

06. 

16 

17 

Bodhgayl inscrip- 
don of Gopala 11. 

Wani copper plate 
inscripdon of Go- 
vinda ill. 

Radhanpur copper 
plates of Govii^ 

Saka Era 
7^0 

$aka Era 

730 

i 

808 

i 

808 

Ibid,, pp. 102-05; 
Ibid., Vo 1 .V(i 909 )» 

pp. 105-04. 

1 m . Am/., XI> pp - 
156-165. 

£AW..VI,pp. 239 ' 
3 ** 
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Iflscdmicni and 
mmeof 
king 

19 Pathaxi pillar idacri^ 

tion o£ PfttttKaia 

20 Baroda copper plate 

inscription of Kat- 
kat&ja. 

21 Bagurara copper 

g ^te inscription of 
hruvarftja. 

22 Nilgund inscr^tion 
of Axnoghavar^. 

25 Sanjao copper plates I 
of Amoghavar^ 1 


H Cmbay copper plate 
inscription of Go* 
vinda IV. 

»5 Karhad cupper plates 
of m. 

Ghatiyala stone ins- 
cri^on of Kak- 


Date in 

A. D, RdFcrenccs 


V. E, 917 


^akaBra 

734 

$aka 789 


V. E. 918 i 


^7 ! Jodhpur stone ins- 
I ^iption of BAuka. 


V.E.894j 


I »fo lU, IX. pp. 

j 448-56; hid. Ant., 

*911, pp. aj 9 - 4 o. 

«i* Ittd. Ant., XII, pp. 
156-65. 

•67 ImL Ant., XH, pp. 
179-90. 

866 Ep. Jnd. VI, pp. og- 
108. 

871 xvm,pp, 

455-57; /. B. B. R. 

s., xxn, p. 

Ii 6 f. 

950 ^.J«/.,vn,pp.26- 
47 - 


959 BA //»/., IV, p.z78f. 

859 /• R. A. S.. 189,, 
pp. 513-41; Png. 
Rep. Arch. Sun. 
West Ind., 1906-07, 
p.3o,pajai7;p. J4, 
para 29. 

837 /. R. i894,pp. 
i-9;£je>.J«rf.,XVni 
pp. 87-99. 
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Insmptiens of the GShadavSla dpus^ 




.S <« 

a 

Inscdption 

Date 

Vikran 

Bra 



Gmdmkva 
[48 j 1090-91 


Candtavat — Benares 1148 
dis trier — (now 
Lucknow Museum) 
copper plate ins- 
cription. 

Candravad (now 1150 
Lucknow Mu- 
seum) cc^per plate 
inscription. 


3 Bengal Asiatic So- 1134 1097 

aery’s copper plate 
of Candradeva and 
Madanapala. 

4 Candravati (now 1156 1099 

Lucknow Mu- 
seum) copper plate 
inscription. 

Me mdan apSh 

3 Basahi (Etawah dis- 1161 1104 

trict, U. P.) copper 
plate grant of Yu- 
varaja Govinda' 


Refetenfies 


Ep. lad., IX, pp. 
502-0 j. 


Ep. Jnd., XIV, pp. 
193-96. 


M >!«/., XVIII,PP' 
9-14; /. A. S. A, 

xxvn,pp. 220-41. 


Ep. \nl, XIV, pp. 
197-209. 


M Ant., XIV, pp. 
101-04; /• 

XUli pp. 3 I 4 '»- 









Serial No. 
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3^9 


Inscription 


Kamauli^-Benares 
district — (now 
Lucknow Museum)] 
copper plate grant. 

Copper plate grant 
of Maaanapfila and 
his queen Prithvi- 
liika. 

Rahan (now Beng. 
As. Soc) cqpper 
plate of Madana- 
p^ and Govinda- 
candta. 


fli 2 




1162 


1164 


1166 


A, D. 


[I05 


[I07 


1109 


Kamauli (now Luck. 
Mus.) C. P, 

Bhadaini Temple 
— Benares — (now 
Luck. Mus.) C P. 

Pali— Gorakhpur dis- 
trict — (now Luck. 
Mus.) C P. 

KaniauU (now Luck. 
Mus.) C P. 

Ba^ (now Luck. 
Mus.) C P. 


Gotnndacoiidra 
1171 1114 


1172 

”74 


1115-16 

1117 


References 


EA Ind., II, pp, jjg. 

61. 


J- R. A, S., 1896 pp. 
787-88. 


/«/.^/.,xvni,pp. 

*4-19; Proc. As. 
Soc. Beng., Vol. 
XLV (1876). pt. I. 
PP- IJI-5I. 

Ep. Ind., IV, j^. 
101-03. 

Ep. Ind. Vm, pp. 


Noticed in Ep. Ind., 
V, p. 114, note 4; 
sec also Ibid., VII. 
PP- 98-99. 

EA^*^->IV,pp.l 03 - 

04. 

Ind. Ant., XVIH, m. 
19-20; J. A. S. B., 
XLII, pt L pp. 
324-28. 


47 


570 
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Inscription 

Date in 

Vikrama 

Era 

A. D. 

References 

H 

Kamauli (now Luck. 
Mus.) C. P. 

99 

99 

Ep-lnd^ IV, 104- 


Kamauli (aow Luck. 
Mus.) C. P. 

1175 

1118 

Ep.Iiid^IV,p^ iq6- 
07 - 

16 

Kamauli copper 
plate inscription of 
Govindacan- 
d r a and queen 
Nayanakelid^L 

1176 

III9 

larf., IV, pp. 107- 
09. 

*7 

Kamauli copper 
plate inscription of 
Govindacandra. 

99 

99 

Ep» Ind,^ rV, p. 109. 

x8 

Don B u 2 u r g 
(Gorakhpur dis- 
trict) copperplates. 

99 

99 

1 

Ep. Ind., XVm, pp. 

218-Z3. 

^9 

Chattaxpur (Giwn- 
pore district) cop- 
per plates. 

”77 

1X20 

Ep. InJ., XVra, pp. 
224-26. 

20 

Bengal Astatic So- 
ciety’s copper plate 
grant sanctioning 1 
transfer of land 
previously given 
by Kilaow Yaiab- 
IGu^a. 

99 

99 

7. A. S. B., XXXI, 
pp. 125-24. 

21 

Lucknow Museum 
copper plate. 

1 

1120 

UnpuUiahnl. ^ 
yw*. Afri‘ 

Stav. hit i92i-M> 

p. iij. 
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Inscription 

Date in 
Vikrama 
Era 

A. 0. 

References 

22 

Kamauli (now Lock. 
Mus.) C. P. 

« 7 » 

lI2f-22 

Ep. lni.y IV, pp, 109- 

XX. 


Benares (now Luck. 
Mus.) C. P. 

II8I 

1124 

/. A. S. B., im, pt. 

I, pp. 114-19. 

24 

Kamauli (now Luck. 
Mus.) C P. 

II$Z 

1125-26 

Ep* Ind*^ IV, pp. 99- 
101. 

25 

Beng. As. Society’s 
C.P. 

»» 


]. A. S. B., XXVII, 
z42-;o. 

26 

Maner (Dinaporc, 
Patna ^strict) 

copper plate ins- 
cription 

w 

99 

J. B. 0 R. S., 1916, 
pp. 41-47; /. A. S. 
B.. 1922, pp. 81-84. 

27 

Kamauli (now Luck. 
Mus.) C P. 

1184 

1127 

Ep.Ind., IV, p. III. 

2$ 

Bhadavana copper 
plate insetiption. 

1184 

1127 

Ep. lnd.y XIX, pp. 
291-94. 

^9 

Benares (now Bcng. | 
As. Soc.) C P. 

118; 

1128-29 

/. A. S. B., LVI, 
pt. I, pp. 1 I 9 -Z 5 - 

)0 

Itaunja (now Luck. 
Mus.) CP. 

1186 

1129 

Ep. lad., Xin, pp. 
295-97. 

31 

Sahet Mahe^ir-Gonda 
district^now 
Ixuck^ Mus.) 

1186 

1129 

Ep, lad., XI, pp. 20- 
26. 

32 

Benares (now Luck. 
Mus.) CP. 

1187 

XI3O 

Ep. lad,, VIII, pp. 
I 5 J- 54 - 
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Inscription 

■si 

Q> W 

A. D. 

References 

Gagaha — Gorakhpur 
district — (n o w 
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37«f ^79- 

Asni, 248a, 253, 261, 3 JO, 331, 

5540. 363- 

A^oka, 16, 61, 62, 100, 164, 166. 
Asphotacandra, 372, 387. 
Asphopicandrade va, 3x3. S$i 
also Asphopicaadia. 

Assam, 48, 54, 71, 72, 103-103, 
119, 132, 138, 14X, x6in, 163, 
190, 19X, 19811. 

A^taka, 14, 1 5* 

Asurabhaka, 288. 

AsQrtaraja, 2. 

A^vapati, 28, 29. 

ASvatlrt^, 120. 

A * tm - p ( hMh~ht 1x3, 1x4. 

Atpuf, 280. 

Atranji-kheca, 89, 1x6, 169. 
Atyaxubakela, 1x3. 
Avaloldteivata, 76. 

Avanivannan II, 230, 266, jjS, 
539 *, 

Avanti, 1360, 2x6, 1x8, 123, ^^^* 
230. 

Avanti^soodaxl, 253. 
Avandvatoxan, 26, 47, 48, ip, 54, 

58 * 59* 74* 379* 

Avisthala, 13x1. 


A - y $~ m $ hk * a ^ 90, xi6, 269. 
Ayodhya, 3, 13, 33, 32, 89, 9611, 
116, X43, 169, 233, 302. 
Ayodhya (Haiiicandra^s city) 

, *99- 
Ayu, 7, 8. 

A - yshto ^ 89, xx6, 169. ; I 

B \ 

Bibar, 187. 

Badal, Z40, $66. 

Biding 126. 

Badapik, ji8. 

Badaun, 290, 298, 300, 301, 309. 
Bigmad, 190. 

Bagumta. 24a, 243, 367. 
Baihaki, 292. 

Baiiat, 87. 

Bakh^it Kiulji, 310a, 325. 
BiliditTa (Citsu Im.)> 234, 365. 
Bilidit^ fflOpa conqueror), 45, 
205, 206. 

Biliditya (Gupta king), 176, 
205, 206. 

Balika, 8n. 

Balikiiva, 8, 9. 

Balavatman, 230, 231, 338. 
Ballihaena, 304. 

Bifla, 22, 240, 26, 28-30, 33-33. 
4^. 62, 63, 66, 68, 730. 

76, 81, 97, 98, loan, 1040, 105, 
113, 1170, 121, 1310, 135. 
1330, 136, 137, 143, 1460. M9. 
172-174, 179, 182-186, 209, 
246, 254, 580. 

' Bioabha^ 98n, 178. Sttabo 
Bii^a. 

Binitasi, 7. 5 t $ Bitipad. 
Bini, 730. 

Banikbeta, 61, 6 ta * 63-67, 7^ 
78n, ilTi 123, I34» t4***44. 
162, 163, 1850. 

Biqppd:daq|a, 211. 
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Ba.pp«bhatt 4 196. Su alto Bap- 
pabhatta. 

Barfibat, 51, 34. 

Banmon, t 6 i, 366. 

Bar^ 6, 237, 238, 271, 3370, 
540. 344 . 343 . 360. 

Batan, 284. 

BirSnasi, 170, 307, 3080. Set 
alto VitSpasl. 

Barba, 284. 

Bari, 2B5, 2B7, 288. 

Baroda, 214, 2190, 229, 232. 367. 
BarQ-JaypSl, 287-28811. 

Basahi, 294, 293, 30J, )jo, 368, 
369. 

Biuka, 223, 229, 233, 239, 367. 
Bauiira, 266, 268, 269. 

Bayana, 274, 273. 

Belkhara, 534, 377. 

Benares, in, 7, 91, 23411, 236, 
267, 278, 292, 293, 297, 302, 
321. 323-323, 329, 330, 333, 
334 J 53 . 354 . 356, 363^, 368, 

371-376- 

Bengal, 119, 128, 130, 198, 2x3, 
250, 256, 240, 248-230, 232, 
238, 267, 2970, 332, 362, 363, 
568, 370, 371, 376. 

Berar, 2, 217, 234. 

BhadraTihita, 130, lySn. 
Bhagalput, 101, 171, 213, 216, 
249, 366. 

Bhallata, 183, 184. 

BharnSna, a^ 263. 

Bhaniji, 64, 67, yi, 74, 730, 229. 
Bhani^ (dan), 228. 

Bhinu, 142, 

Bhatadvija, 1310. 

Bharata, 9, to, ixn. 

BhSravi, 183, 184. 
BhartrivaddhaII.228, 
Bhattrime^jflSa, 233. 

Bharva, jo. 


BUlskara, 103, 1040, 105. Ste 
also Bhiskaravannan. 
Bhaskatavarmafi,48, 54, 7211, 73, 
105-105, 111, 1 5 1, 190, 
Bhisvat, 277. 

Bhadnda, 281. 

Bhaprlpatta II, i8c. 

Bhatsu, 50. 

Bhattabhfifa, 228. 

Bhattataka, 21. 

Bhaita-Visudeva, 229. 
Bhatta-Yaiodhata, 278 
Bhafti (clan), 229. 

BhavabhQti, 183, 203, 208-210, 
253. 

Bhava-Brihaspati, 6. 

Bhilsa, 46, 311, 554. 

Bhima, 8. 

Bhima (of Gujarat), 295. 
Bhimadeva II (Qllukya), 317. 
Bhinmal, 226. 

Bhitaura, 26, 35, 49, 32, 90, 117. 
Bho^avarman, 93, 193. 

Bhoja (of Dhiii), 180, 182, 184, 
187, 293-93. 

Bhoja (son of Dunduka), 211, 

i aia, 382, 

Bhoja I (Ptadhtoi), 223, 233, 
237-248, . 230-252. 238, 263, 
266, 272, 290, 340, 353» 3® 3- 
Bhoja II, 233, 256, 260, 278, 584. 
j Bho|adeva (Bhoja I), 239, 241, 

244, ^ 5*8 360. 

Bhojadeva (Bhoja II), 236, 258. 
Bhojakata (kingdom of Bhojas), 
216, 217* 

Bholibhim, 317. 

Bhn^, 272. 

Bbrigu Aurva, 12, 
Bhrigu-kacchapa, 108, 118. 
Bhullftka, 267. 

Bha^Oahha^ta, 179- 

Bhuyil^devI, 228. 

Bid8, 286, 2870, 
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Bihar (town), zou 
Bilha^a^ xft3. # 

Bilhari^ 25 5651 

Bodl^yl^ 201, 26a, 352, 355* 
566, 37^. 

Bottk^hala, 201. 

Brahtnapura, 88, xx6, 168. 
Bcirakaccha, 108, 228. 
BtihadgrihaUmTIvara, 32X. 
Broach, xo8, ixo, 118, iiS. 

See dso Bhrigukacdhta or Bhri- 
gukacchapa. 

Buckala, 230, 233, 353, 360. 
Buddha, 15-160, 18, 85, 147, 152, 
1330, 155, 15^, 164, 165, 205, 
249, 262. 

Buddharak$ita, 355. 

Buddhi, 87* 

Buddha, 7. 

Budharapta, ran, 450, 176. 
BundeUd^d, 113, 118, 238, 246, 
324. 

C 

Cihandliia (C8hatn2nas), 221, 
228,233, 242, 279, 280, 3x9, 

320. 

Cakri^udha, 1060, 213, 215-220, 
230, 232, 233, 382. 

QUukya, 11, 42, 107, xa8, 250, 
260, 263, 266, 27*» 

3*7- 

Cambay, jn, 211, 159, 554, jfiy. 
Qlmu^^rSya, 322* 

Gaud, 220, 236. 

Csud-Baidai, 298, 299, 3x8, 320ii» 

321, 322, 328. Sh Caod. 
Caodawar, 329* 

Caodeila (CandeUas), afi, 236, 
237, 261, 27it 274. 177» 87«» 
^ »95* 3^3*, 

Caoderi, 271. 

Ca^^yaoa, 253* 

Cau^ (Ba&iia Xqs.), 299, 300* 


Gandra (GSiu^Avtia), 300^ 
3040, 386. JW ^ (^dra- 
deva. 

Gandra (oS Ahm), 3040* 
Gandcabmttftnkidc^^ 248, 383, 
Candradeva, 7, 2500, 289, 294, 
295, 300-303, 309, 3^0, 338ni 
368, 386. j 

Gandradit3radeva, 386. \ 

Candragupta (Om^gupta ?), 
30. 

Candragupta (Maurya), 62, lim, 
131, 194^ 

Olndragupta(San}an plates), 231, 
Candradckha, 320, 387. 
CandrapSla, 178. 

CandrapI^, 196. 

Candravatl, 502, 303, 3380, 368. 
Citsti, 234, 239, 236, 238, 265, 

365* , 

Cedis, 278, 279, 31 1» 

Champa, loi. 

Cban-cbu^ 91, 1x6, 170. 

Cban-po^ 101, 116, 171, 
Cban-su-nay 91. 

Chtb^ka^ 86. 

Cbe-kia-ic^ 146. 

Cbib-cbf-to, 1x5, X18. 

China, 132, 157, 161, 162, 1670, 
188, 190, 196, 204, 323, 324. 
CitrakO^ 267. 

Gtraiekha, 274. 

Colts, T99, 179, 315. 

Cott, 183. 

D 

Dtddt n, 10,, 1 10. 

Dimodtff. 270; 
Dfaoodttagupn, 3x0, 44 * 4 ^> 47 ° 
4 «, J 4 » 579 * 

Dimodtnigv^ftt (tathor), 180. 
DteiQ<ki!«pa<tt4fl, 139, 142* 
Da^^Japur, s^ii 
Dappia, 183^ 184. 
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DiUitiAugi^ xz6. 

I>aildiapi^ a40, >41. 

Daiat»uni, Z70.. 

Datttok, )ii, )xo. 

D 4 ad,> 8 ;- 

Dxulatpuia, z*9, Z57, 344, 36a 
DebznSgSdevI, Z53, 384. 

Delhi, 1Z4, z$7, Z74, z8z, Z83, 
}0». 3*7. 3«. 3*5. 3*8. 354. 
33). 36*. 

De^^vSdzkz (Dh^vSuzka), 


»» 9 . 34 ). 

Deo-BiiznStk, z6, 45,4611, 49, 
54, iz6n, 138, 379. 

Deoli, Z67, Z71. 

Dcu, 318. 

Devzcksa, Z96. 

Devagupt^5i, 63, 66, 127, 379. 
Derzpilz (Badznn Ins.), 309. 
Devzpilz (PSla), zoi, 240, 241, 
366. 

Dcvui&lz (Pntihan), 257, 271- 
» 7 ». .364. 38). 

Devadja, 228. 

Derarak^ta, 315. 

Devalakd, zz8. 

Dhanaifita, 270. 

Dhanetatamaua, 306. 


Dhatiea, 273, 274, 277, 278. 
DhaoDta, *34. 

DhSdl, 38, 3% iSo, 264. 
DhanflTad^ 259, 2^ 
DhttipadnAa, 270. 

Dhamaena I, ai. 

DhaiaaeoaS, 126, 13I. 

Dbarma, an, aa^ *32. iW 
Dhatou^ida. 

Dhaimaldmiia, a6a, 

I^luniii^iia dPl^y, ai4*ai6, atS, 
,^“9. *30. a«ast34, 241. s 66 , 
Dh2nna^da(^l4lBadaX *78. 
S|“'“^ka,}ij,3|6, 
g^ka, 183* 186. 

““‘“.539. 
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DhlmS&t 7. * . 

Dhti^htyup 8. 

Dbruva 2X4» 219, 

2309*256. 

DhravA II, 242, 245. 
Dhnxvabliat2» 980, 109-1 xi, 159, 
161. 

Dhruvatftja, 367. 

Dhruvasexia 1, 21. 

Dhtuyasexm 11 , xxo. 

Didwftoft, 229. 

Dighwi-Dubauli, 252, 362. 
Div&ji, 1x411. 

Divftkaxa* 179. 

Divikatanutra, 73. 

DtoQasiiiiba, 21, 2211. 

Dubku9^9 2869 365. 

Dunduk^ 21X9 2x2, 382. 
Durbhata, 339. 

Durgi (Ha^’s wife), 98, 381. 
Dumb^ka (Pratipi^tya II}, 
207. 

Durlabhavatdhatia, 85. 
Duryodhana, 15. 

Du^manta (ot ]^$yanta}, xo. 

B 

Bldaoa, 18. 

BUoca, 2260. 

Etan, 220. 


x, an, 18, 16x0, xdy. 

83. 

Fs^pi, 109, 1x8. 

Fmuf^i, 35* 

Ff-m^U^ 9X, 1x6, 270. 

Fid^ta, 282, 283O9 3231I9 330} 
J5I* 

F»S4mK 9 t« 1x69 X70. 


Giddfetiwaac^ lax. 
Gidbi* 4 . 9* 
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Gidhiiagan, 4« ^7*- ^ ' 

GiiSsipaia, 4 , »*9» *9i» J®** 

Qi^tUha* ^Gahurwat), a}S> 
280 , t 90 , 191 , a95-50®. 3®4. 
J07, }lo, }!}, }i 7 > >”» 3 “* 
jaj. )J7. 559 . 34«*355- 
**5. ***• „ 

Gaadhiia, 79, 85. 

Gane^vacaifttmaiiy 510 . 

Gang, 191 , *93- ^ 

ecyadeva. 

QangaS-fconda-OJaptttaiii, 5ij. 

Ganges, 1, 8, 11, lan, 17, 18, 7}, 
90, 130, 148, 151. * 57 - 139 . *™. 
200, 2oan, ai3n» ** 4 . * 48 , 
260, a83, 187, *91. 293. 3 W. 
510, 321, 3 * 7 . 33 ®“» 335. 33 ®. 

oiageyMdtvsi Cedi (Gingcya), 
*93. *95. 3*4- 

Gan}am, 74 “. *®*. *®3. **9. **3. 

I7*.*6j. 

Gacdabhilla, 6jn. 
add, 12. 

Gan^ 35. 5*. 35. 65-68. 7*. 
8on, 81, 102-104. 2*9. 2*5. 
2*7. 233. 20®. *02. *®4. *24. 
216. **9. *30. *34. *42. *50. 

o£iSl’hS^.6o. 

Gawaimid. 297 n. 

C^ia^ia. 336. 

Gbontivatf iki. *70. 28 o- 
Ghomwa. aoi. 

GtmOd. 2. 

Giintr. 39 . * 21 , *45. ‘ 6 o- 
Godttvad, 4 ®. *34- 
Gtdr mJ G 0iduut, 353 . 355* 
Gdbatva. 278 , 3 ^ 

GoU.334* 

Gopa,277. 

Gcqptdri. 278 . 

Go^gui. 211. 


Goptia (of Gidhipoia). 289, 290, 
301. 

G(^Ala 1,214. 

GofdOa n, 262. 366. 

Gopadia, aan. „ . ^ 
GoMladei^ (Gosalladevl). 314a. 

33«. 374 . 387 - . ! 

Gotra-iumis, *99, 35 ®. 557 - ' \ 

Govinda HI, 214®, *29, *20n^ 
*32. *3*. *36. 366. 

Govinda IV, 3. * 3 * 263, 3 ® 7 - ' 

Govindacandta^ 

338, 350. 555. 568-370, 372- 
Go^dap^, 30722- 

GovifidsLcandt&« 

Govindapila (PSk), 32®- 
Govindadja (Govinda ffl), 
2i4n. 

'Govinda *rhakkuta9 
Govi^ana, 89, xi6, 168, 
Grahavatman, a 8 , 339 34 » 35 *^> 
50, 5I9 60, 64* 75 » 74 » 778 

37 ^ 3 ®»- 

Gihila, 25 o* ^ . 

Guhilas (Guhilots), aSp* 

, Gujatat, 60, 78, 119, 245. * 7 ®. 

, * 95 . 3*3- 

Gupaoiati, 178. - 

Gm^^dibodfaideva. 239, *42.*^- 
Go^adia, 233. 

Gunerija, 248, 303- 
Gupta (name 01 a man}, 34 - 
Giqitas, I. 28, 2®, * 2 . * 3 . 3 *. 3 *. 

191- ,, 

Guptas (later), 24 . *5. 3*. 33 

39.45.'45.46. 52 - 

Guqaias, 78, 210, 191, **2. ***. 
226, *27. ** 9 . 842 . 24 *. *67. 
271, * 74 - . 

Gutjatatti, 2*9. * 37 . » 3 «. 344 - 
Gttvalu. *j 5 . *56. 

Gwalior, 30, 115, 22 , > 

225, 2 * 4 . *» 7 . **•» * 33 . ‘J'** 
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256-138, 241, 252, 25 8> »70, 
271, 278, 285, 34J, }53, 560. 
562, 364. 

H 

Haddala, 239, 266, 334, 365. 
Haidaxatncl, 113, 123, 126. 
HtUyudha, 4. 

Haiiimlia, 307, 319. 

HuiuaTegm, 72, 103, 138. 

Hansi, 328. 

Haiali, 2411, 23, 28-31, 33-37, 

39i4*.44» 5*f 5J. s 6 . J9t 60 , 
578. 

Haidhaod, 192. 

Hatdatta, 284. 

Hadcandn, 222. 

Haridatta, 248. 

Hatipus^ 321. 

Haii RifKvata, 270. 

Hari^a^ 270. 

Harifcandta (Giha^vSla), 333, 

334. 377. 3»»- 

Harifcandta (of AfodhyX), 199. 
Harivatman, 32, 33, 36, 378. 
Haiia, 22, 29, 31, 54. 33. 39^ 
«*-73. 73-«». »3-*7. *9. 9°. 
9»-93. 97->fo9. in-«3. ”7* 
128, 130-136, 138, 159, 141, 

143. 144. *46. 147- I50-*67. 

17*. *73. *7^. i7«-**». *90* 
*93. *00, 243, 247, 234, 337, 
380, 381. 

Haifa (of Aiaam), 2980. 

Haifa (ofKaahmir), .180. 

Haifa (atooe Ina.), 235, 280, 365. 
Hatfadeva, 61, Ban, iio^i i}6^ 
180. Haifa. 

Haifadeva, OaiiiiBHa, 236, 23711, 
261. 


*39. *40. 

250 , 238 , 


37. 37«- 


Haifavatdhana, 61, 95, 980, 108, 
113, **6. 1280, 581. Set also 
fbifa. 

Hasan Njbuni, 3300. 
Haxfa-Vikiamftditya, 180. 

H asd ln i p^ (Hathaugji), 299. 

Hayamuklia, 90, 1 16, 169. 

Hazaia, 84. 

Hemaeandta, 4, 30. 234, 318, 
343- 

Hem&dri, 3030. 

Heiaihbapila, 237, 239, 384. See 
also MahipSla (Pradhita). 

Hlia, 331. 

He-io-sht-pthh, 84. 

Horiuzi, 206. 

Hotiaka, 8n. 

Hrifikefafannan, 334. 

HQnas, 20-23, 43*47. 54. 63. 63, 
78-80, 221. 

Ham-li, 62, 160. 


Ibn-Arii (Ibn-ul-Asix}, 2830, 
286, 287-2880, 323. 

I-eSa-feihme, 196. 

IkfvSku, 224. 

IlB. 7 . 

loi, 116, 171. 

Indar-bedi ^ndat-dar-baitidi), 
292. 

India teod), II, 12, 39, 213, 223. 

India in, 108, 243, 239 , 260, 262, 
264-266, 270. 

Indiapiastfaa, 217, 302. 

IndiaiSja (IndiKyudba), 213, 213, 
216. 

Indiaiija (Mahfciinaata), 270^ 

. 

Indiatthiiia, 3, 30a. 

Indiavatinan, 40. 

IndiSyu^ba, 213-216, 382. 

Ifioa, 36, 39. See eite lilaaTaa* 
mao. 
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lUBKnxmuXf *5, }*j, 59-45, 4«. 

49» 53. 55-59. 37«. 579* 
IftBoey!, 256, 385. 
livuagapta, 142. 

UvEtavaiman, 25, 37-39. 41, 5^> 
37*- 

ltkhot4 249, 363. 

!-**«, zyn, 184. 


abslpor, 293, 295. 
ahulgic, 187, 305a. 

IhuTi, II. 

[ahno, 8-10, no. 
atpal Rai, 2850. 

aittacandca, 3200, 388. St$ also 
Jaracaodou 
ftpdiadeva, 311. 
id, 113, 118. 
a5*- 

^^andhao^ 87, 119, 120a. 
:S]auka, 16. 

'Snwda^ (Kiiigava), 13. 

l^>a, 303, 512. 
anaka, 289. 
apibi» 5 x8. 

aoiqrat, 240, 25, 55, 37, 38, 41, 

5*. 333. 334a. 373. 374. 377. 
378. 

Jayacandia, 298, 299, 311, 313, 
3*<>-3*5» 3*>-33i. 333. 334. 
33«. 35*. 35*. 355. 374. 375. 
387* 

JaTaccaodia, 387. Sot also Jaya- 

ayadora (ofNc^, 93, 97. 
i^adeva (poet^ 183. 
ayCfitya, 27. 

[ayagandia, 249. 

'ayagOQ^So, 410. 

-ayaol^ 420, 670. 
}ay«otacaiidia, 320^ 387. Sot also 
Jayaeandn. 


Jayapila, 281, 282. 

Jay^>^ (Vioavfiditya), 180, 207, 
213.' 

Jayapoia, 250. 

Jayaseoa, 175. 

Jayasiibha (Kadinur), 195, 312. , 
Jayasiiiiha, Siddfaat8ja ^2U}ani^J 
313, 323. • 1 

Jayasiriihadcva (Kanubel Io8.]t': 
295. 

Ja3rasv8iiuoI, 37, 378. 

JayaratSha, 225. 

Je|8kabhukd, 1190, 277. 

Jhusi, 8, 288, 554, 364- 
Jiavai, 321. 

JimtHaTShana, 184. 

Jinamitia, 178. 

J^Qugupta, 97. 

JlTitagupta, 26, 19S. 
Jfflloacandia, 178. 

Jodhpur, 222, 223, 233, 238, 239,^ 
*75.360. 367. 

Jumni, 8, 90, 157, 202, 214, 260, 
277,284,293, 501, 528, 356, 
356. 

69, 9611, 135a, 250, 

unaid, 227. 
uta, 268. 
uiz, 227. 

uat or juzar, 212, 246. 



Kaodu^agfaita, 278, 286. 
JCa-daHanr, xoi, ii6, 171. 
Kdila, 239, 241, 2&1, 365. 
KoA-pi-ta, 89, iid, 169. 
Kateain, 328. 

KaiUia, 27a, 293. 

ICaianaak. |oi, 1X8, t34« *7*' 
*34* 
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Kakka, 13). I 

Kakkuka, 228, 367. 

Kakya-tv/^ra, 249. 

Kakustlia, 228. 

Kalacuri, 239, 256, 265, 295. 
Kalahan^, 318. 

KSlafijara. 6, 237, 238, 267, 271, 

*74. *77. *«*. »83- 
KAlapriya, 209, 259, 26011, 354. 
Katevatl, 236. 

Kalhapa, 3-411, 85, 180, 193, 195, 
196, 201, 203, 209, 2ion, 213, 
2;92. 

KiUdisa, 183-185, 209, 210, 311. 

*3. 41. 4*. *34. 

263, 264. 

Kalyi^a, 611. 

Kamadhaja, 298. 

Kfaiadhenu, 1411. 

Kamalapila, 339. 

Kimaiapa, 54, 104, 118, 119, 
141. 190. 

KjMm - k - po , 104, 118. 

Kanagon, 16, 17, i8n. 
Kaaautpuia, 17. 

Ka -$ m ^ (X^ngv*), an. 

Kanau), i>8, 11, lan, 15*19, 20, 
22, 24, 52-36, 380, 42, 47, 
3*. 3*. 33. 60. 63. 64. 67. 68, 
70-78, 80, 82, 84-86, 89, 93, 
94, 99-101, 103, 106, io8. III, 

112, 115, 118, 11911, I2I, 122 , 

1*4, 127, 12811, 130, 134, 135, 
1430, i47-’'3i. 137. *6i, 162, 
165-168, 173, 175, 17811, i8o, 
181, 188, 191-194. 196, 197. 
200, 202, 203, 205, 207-209, 
211-214, 21311, 21^222, 225- 
227, 230, 252, 233, 233-24*, 
*44-*46, 23*. *3*. *34, *36. 
258-262, 266-272,274*276,278, 
281-284, 2850, 286, 287, 289, 
*90^ 292-295, 298-302, 306; 
308, 311-313, 319. 3*3, 3*30. 


3*8-331, 333, 337, 348, 349, 
358, 360, 381, 383, 386. 

Kiftcana, 8n. 

K&iicana-prabha» 8. 

Kangali, 333- 

Kangra, 54, 216, zi8, 263, 295. 

Karaaujja, zn. 

Kanogiza^ 17, 18. 

Ka-tio-ku-she^ 6, 89, 169. 

Kan-tihlo^ 83. 

Kanyakubja, 3, 411^ 202. 

KanySkubja, 3, 40, 5, 6, 169. 

Kinyakubja, 2-8, ii*i8, 34, 330, 
5111,64, 899 109, 119, 151, 164, 
17811, 194, 201, 203, 213, 216, 
M5» i77> i93-i95> 

301, 304, 3n, 312, 318, 331, 

334 - 

Kapilkvastu, 91, 1x9. 

Kapiia, 83, 1x4, 1x5. 

Kapitha or Kjqittdia (Kapit- 
thika), 89, xx6, 134, 169* 

Kara (Allahabad), 289, 3^. 

Karanbel, 295. 

Katanda, 311. 

Kathad, ,265, 267, 367. 

Karkaraia, 21911, 231, 232,^367. 

Karkotakas, 19X. 

Kar^a, 294, 295, 302. 

Karnadeva, 256, 302. 

Kainal, X24, 244, 252, 266, 362. 

Kar^aputa, X7. 

Kat^asttvaim, 66, 102, 103, 
171, 17811, 190, 191, 

Kai^at*. * 79 . 503. 317- 

Ktraul, 108. 

Kashmir, 84, 85, 114, 119, 165, 
180, 185, 193, 195, 19911, 203, 
X07, 208, 213, 266, 281, 312. 
3 I 8 » 

Kill, 5, 502, 306, 313, 325, 32511. 

K2m,9i. 

Kassidt, 18. 
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Kathia^wa^, 215, 235, 243, 250, 
^67, 276, 361. 363. 

Kaula, 5. 

Kausambi, 233, 289. 

Kautilya, 13311, 173, 213, 3ipn, 

. 357 * 34in, 342, 343- 
Kaved, xo, 

Kedara Misra, 241. 

Kerala, 263, 264, 279. 
Keiavasetia, 302, 323. 

3. 

Khajuraho, 113, 236, 237, 261, 
271, 273, 274, 277, 286, 365, 

5,85- 

J^halimpur, 216, 2x911, 230, 366. ^ 
Khe^, 108. 

Khoh,.23, 4611. 

Khokhats (Gukkurs), 28 3« 
ond-Mlr, 285 a. 
ottiga, 279. 

Khusrau MaUk, 236, 319, 
Kia-pi-sbi^ 83. 

Kia-sbang-mi,^, 1x6, 169. 

Ki-cha^ 109. 

Kit-bhm-sthfa-la-na^ 102, 116, 

171. 

Kie-pi-h-fa-su-tu^ 91, 118, 
KJe-sbu-^-ki-h^ 1 34. 

Ki-jou-it 18. 

Kinnauj, in, 

Kira, 216, 2i8, 264, 272, 293. 
Klragrtma, 2x8. 

Kkatas, 233. 

Kirtipaia, 344, 354^- 
Kirdvarxnaa (Candella), 293. 
Klrcivarmaa I (Cilukya), 42. 

Kita^ X08. 

Kaladla(KokaUadeva), 236, 278, 

3ii. 

Kokalladeva (Kokalla), 253* 

Ko!, 328. 

Kola, 334. 

Kongodha, xi8, 1x9, xai^ 127^ 
128^ X72. 


Koowat-Ray, 28311. 

Kora, 28511. 

Kosambi (Kosam), 90, 116, 169, 
M 5 - 

Kou-sbflhna-ka-lo^ 91, 116, 170. 
Kri$na II (Kri^naraja), 243. 
Krisna III, 267, 268, 271, 279, 
367. 

Kri§nadcva (of Vijayanagar), 
131. 

Kri^^araja (Krisna II), 243, 236. 
K^itipala (K^itipalaaeva), 237, 
259, 271. See also Mahipila 
(Pradbara). 

Kfitipaladeva (K^idpala), 272. 

Ku-soe-lOf 1 X 2 , 118. 

Kulacandar (Kuiacandra), 284. 
KuUu, 87, 168, 263. 

Kulottufiga I, 313. 

KulOta, 87, 263-265. 

Ka-Ia-tOt 87, X16, x68, 
Kurxiara(Kumararaia), 104, 103x1. 
Kumaradcvi, 303, 307, 313, 344, 
355 » 374 , 387- 

Kumaragupta, 43, 46, 4g, 33, 
578. 

Kumarapala, 318, 

Kumararaja (Kumara), 142, 132, 
159, 161. 

Ku^dadhani, 145. 

Kung-yu-ta^ xo6, 116, 172. 
Kuntala, 122, 263. 

Kuntaia (cavalry officer), 71, X37* 
K 3 hpi»saftg-na,^t 116, 168. 
Kuru, 216, 217. 

Kula, 2, 3, 8, XX. 

Kutilgarapura, 30. 

Kuilmbiia, 2, xx. 

Kttiatiabha, 2, 3, ii» xan. 
Kuiastbala, 312, 5» 34 ^ ^ 59 * 

Kuiika, So, % xxn. 

KtuUka (Tlrtha), 3, 7* 3 «>^- 
Kuiinijs^ 17, 9*» 
KmnmMpnUf 5« 
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L 

Labhundaka, 288. 

Lakhanapila^ 2981 509, 
Lak$amana» 225, 224. 

Lak^amai^fijadeva (Cedi), *?*• 

Lak^amanasena, f 
Lak^midhara, 313. 

Laksmivati, 44, zio, an, 378. 
LalitSditya, 195-197, 19911, 201- 
204, 208, 213. 

Lalitapura (Latpor), 203. 
Lamghan, 282. 

Lampa, 82, 115. 
hang'kia {kayio^ 1 14. 

Lan-mo^ 91, 116, 170. 

Laa-po^ 82, 83, T15, 

3^0, 373, 

Utas, 79, no 279. 

Lauhi, 15. 

Lauhitya, 24* 

Lohitya (Brahmaputra), 48. Sei 
ais0 Lauhitya. 

Lughtnan, 82. 

Lumghan, 281* S99 also Lam- 
ghan. 

M 

Machlisahr, 353, J73, 377* 
Madana {Mamaa-pinoda-mgh* 
antny 306. 

Madana (Sahef-Mahcth Ins.), 
289, 290. 

Madi^candra, 3050, 308, 386. 
Madanadeva, 3050, 386. See also 
Madanacandra. 

MadanapSla (Badaun Ins.), 300, 
309* 

Madanapila (Gaha^v&la), 505- 
308, 310, 313* 350, 368* 369* 
386. See dso Madanacandra. 
Madanapala (WUa), 303, 310. 
^iadanapSladcva, 306. 


Madanavarman (Candella), 323, 
3 M- 

Madawar (Mandawar), 88. 

Midhava, 242, 270, 339. 

Midhava (name on coins), 306. 

MIdhavagupta, 46, 72, 105, 136, 
191. 

Madhavar&ja, loan, 

Midhavavarman II, 40, 

Midhavi, 14. 

Madhuban, 22, 61, 620, 65-67, 
70, 78, 90, 123, 134, I42-I44» 
162, 163, 1850. 

Madhushdana, 184. 

Madra, 216, 217. 

Magadha, 22, 24, 320, 55, 36, 
42,45,46, 54, 93.100, 101,105, 
X16, 117, 130, 136, 170, 191, 
193, 197, 198, 200, 201, 248- 
250, 252, 262, 309, 310, 318. 

Magha, 180, 183. 

Mahaban (Muttra), 284. 

Mahidcvi, 25 5 n. 

Mahikila, 2600, 270, 354. 

MahSksLlc^vara, 209. See also 
Mahikftk. 

Mahana, 304n, 3x5. 

Mah8padma (Nanda), 151. 

MahMstra, 107, 118. 

Mah^sena, 48. 

Mahlsenagupta, 46-48, 66n, 380. 

MaliftscmgttpadcvJ, 51, 380, 

Mahi^ivagupta, 44. 

Mahcndra, 122. 

Mahendragiri, ^ 

Mahendrapfila (nb), 2480. 

Mahcndrap&la I (PmlbSlia), 224, 
246, 248-255, 258, *7^. *90, 
359 » 36a, 5 ^ 4 - ^ 

M^endraplla 11 (PratlhSra), 241, 
242, 264, 269-271, 273, 274, 

m> 3401 364 * 3 * 4 * 

Mah^dravarman, 122. 

Mahcndtavikraimvarman, 1S7. 
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Mahendflyudha, 248/584. Sei 
ais^ Mahendrapila 1 . 

Ntahendriyudhadcva, 251. Sii 
also Mahendrapila I. 

Mahe^vara, 304. 

Maheivarilcarya, 266, 

Mahelvarapura, 115, 118, 11911. 

Mahicandra (Mahiada), 300, 301, 
386. 

MahidevI, 235, 258, 384. 

Mahindrapala, 248. See also 
Mahendrapala 1 . 

Mahfplla II, 273-276. 

Mahfpila (PratihSra), 222, 224, 
248n, 253, 255-268, 26911, 
271, 290, 33on. 351, 363, 384. 

Mahipiladeva, 263. See also Ma- 
hlpSla (Pratihara). 

Mahi^matlpura, 11311. 

Maht$ap2ladcva, 248, 384. See 
also Mahcndrapila I. 

Mahltala, 300, 301, 386. See also 
Mahicandra. 

MahmQd, aSan, 283-288, 308. 

MahmUd-bin-Sabuktigin, 349. 

Mahoba, 293, 324. 

Mahodaya, 2, 4t 6, 213, 253, 254, 

257, * 70 . 

Maitrakas, 21. 

Miikaixlt, 15. 

Milava, 33-35, 79n, 109, no, 
114, n8, 232, 233, 277, 

Malaya, 198. 

Malh! ot Malhiri, 308. 

Malik Nastr-ud-dtn Mahmftd, 
JJ5- 

Malik Ztauddtn Tooauky, 327. 
Maliya, am, 138. 

Malkbcd, 242. 

Malladcva, 317, 387. 

tblwa, *1, }5n, 4511, 46, ji, £4. 
65, £611. 71, 74, 79, Soo, tol, 
109, U7n, itj, ij6, ilo, il4* 


209, 216, 279, 511, 525, 579. 
See also Malavi. 

MimalladevI, 331. 

Maihmapi, 185, 187, 331. 
Map^apika, 242, 270, 340. 
Mandar, 191. 

Mandara, 43, 199. 

Mandasor, 23, ii7n, 19211, 205* 
207, 2o8n. 

Mindhatk, ii3n. 

Mandor (Mandavyapura), 222, 
^ 39 * 

M8ndQ, 242, 270, 340. 
Maniky&la-x/^^^, 207. 

Manitara, 134. 

Maniyara (Mancr), 310, 371. 
Mankha ot Mankhaka, 312. 
Mankir, 269. 

Manu, 28, 29, 215. 

Manu Vaivasvata, 7. 
Minyakheta, 243. See also Mai- 
khcd. 

Marwar, 239, 298, 299. 

Maifid in, 308. 

MaiQdi, 266, 268, 269. See also 
Al Maiadi. 

Mathanaikva, 221', 277, 338, 339, 
» 4 £. JJ 4 - 

Mathuii, 8>, 119,12411, 210, 21I, 
284, 2850. 

M«tipttn, 88, 119, 

2t6, 217, 255> 

1280, t8£, 19011. 
Mau. 512, )£5. 

Manutatis, 22, 24>))i )>. 4 i> 
45 - 54 . 59 . ^ 0 . 77 . 95 . *«>» * 47 . 
19), 200. 

MantTas, i£, 27, 59, 194. 
Mayto, 121, 122, 179, t$i, i 84 ' 
IMk^aadxaea, 557. 

Mcghaitfda, 225. 

Mekhala, » 6 i. 

McsohliL iTOa 

Metutttf^ 27&i,294« 5200, 5 * 5 * 
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Mcwar, 520, 325. 
Meyi-sambaddha-ghosiH^y 355. 
Mimra (Bhoja I)» 237, 258, 242, 

*90, 337 » 5*3- 
Mihirarala, 23. 

Mihirakula, 206. Sti alio Mihixa- 
gula. 

Ming-hm, 153 . 

Mir-Khond, 2850. 

Mithili, 1 19, 29.711, 303. 
Mitra^rman, 202. 

Mo-ba-la-iba^ 107, 118. 
Mohammad-ibn'Kasiixi, 192. 
Mo-bi-ssu-fa-lo-pa^Io^ 113, iiS* 
Mo-kie-to^ 100, 1 1 6, 170. 
Mo4a-to^ 108, 109. 

Monghyr, loi, 171, 235, 240, 

56?. 

Mo-tUpu-lOf 88. 

Mo-tU’lOy 88. 

Mou-losanpu^ 86. 

Mudgagiri (Monghyr), 249, 310. 
Mukhara, 240, 27, 28, 29, 49. 
Muktlplda, 201, 203. 
Mukundadeva, 317. 

Muku^iki, 249. 

MQlartfa, 266, ayi, 277. 

Malika, 410. 

203. 

Muf^ja, 1S2, 279* 

Murala, 263. 

Muraripa, 183. 

N 

Na-fa*f*i-p*0^lo, 89. 
N^f9-ti-a4a-$m-s^, 189. 
Nigabha^a I, 226, 227. 

Na^bhata II, 218*220, 224, 226- 
* 28 , 23o-237> ^9f ^75n> 

^ i79n» 290, 360, 380, 383. 
Nigarabhatfa, 137. 

Nigiriuni, 31, 36. 

Nagivaloka, 2x20, 235, 236, 313. 
Sei also Nlgabhata Ih 
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Nig&valoka, 2^8. Sie also Nat 
gabhapi 1. 

Na'-ka-lo-bo^ 83. 

Nak^ipur, 250. 

Nalanda, 25, 33, 49, 52, 54, 620, 
100, 141, 152, 154, 166, 176- 
178, 1920, 194, 205, 206, 2410, 
262, 366. 

Na0da or Nanda (Ganda), 2860, 
287. 

Naodini, 14. 

Ninyadeva, 2970, 303. 

Narabhatu, 222. 

Narain or Tarain (Taraori), 327. 

Narasimha, 84. 

Narasimha (GQukya), 260. 

Naravardhana, 22, 380. 

NSriyanadeva, 104. 

Ndr&yanapila, 215, 249, 2610, 
366. * 

Narbada (Narmada or Nerbuda), 
1130, 263, 264. 

Narendragupta, 340, 660. 

Narmada (Narbada or Nerbuda 
or Nerbudda), 200, 200, 217, 
234, 242, 323. 

Narvar, 209. 

Nausari, 109-111, 260. 

Navadevakula, 89. 

Nayacandra, 311, 320. 

NayanakelidevT, 3140, 370, 587. 

Nepal, 9Z-95, 98, 99, 118, 119, 
189, 103. 

Nohia-tb'hta-h, 89, 116, i$8. 

Nudtigm. Stt .minted Nialtigin. 

Nidhanpur, 191. 

Nikaia, api. 

Nimad, a;, 33. 

Ni-po-le, 91, 118. 

Nlrankot, 113. 

Nirbhayanatendta, 248, 384. St* 
' altt M^ndtaplla I. < 

Nirbhav’arija, *48, 353, 384. Set 
ala blahendtapila L 
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Nim»nd, J4, 5 S, i* 4 - 
'Nirpan» xo8. 

Niskalanka, 339. 

Nbamuddin, 282, 28311, 28711. 
Nungnehar, 83. 

O 

Odta, io6. 

0 -lo-na-sbmy 189, 190. 

Orissa, 4in, 106, xiS, 119, 125, 
128, 134, 166, .172, 173, 254, 
263, 264, 303, 317. 

Osia, 229, 275, 111 . 

Oudh, 33, 134, Ui, 355 , 57 < 5 * 
Ou-hong^ 203. 

P 

Padali, 3x0. 

Padmapura, 209. 

Padmasam, 232. 

PadmSivatl, 209. 

PadminI, 229. 

Paharpur, 249, 232, 362. 
Palap&la, 310* 

RUas. 236, 240, 249, 261, 267, 

301 . 

PaUtana, 21 x. 

Pamahi, 333, 

Paxnpa, 222, 260, 263. 

Pafii^, 2X2n, 2X8. 

Pa^i^la, 3x0. 

Pfll9<^ava'ici-kili, 114, 361. 
Pao^, 321, 38B. 

Rinini, x6-i7n, 27, 28, 140. 
Pinlyakagrtma, 232. 

Panjab, 1x8, 119, 246, 207, 208^ 
216-2x8, 236, 244, 263, 281, 
292, 3x9. 

Pan^Mthis&t 84. 

Patabak, 2§i, 367. 

Patanxfoi, 279, 284. 

Panunardi, 324. 


P8ta$ikas, 198. 

Para^urlma, 13 . 

Piriyatta, i4X. 

Parmi], 324. 

ParamBnanda, x86, 

Parnagar, 277. 

Partabgarh, 241, 23311, 2641270, 
280, 539, 344, 364. \ 

Parvata (Pavvata), 86. \ 

Pilry&tra, 87. 

Ptoliputra, 6, 19, 147. 

Patan, 211. 

Patafijali, 16, 27. 

Pathari, 231, 367. 

Patralata, 74. 

PattanS, 335. 

Pafpins^ura, 317. 

Payalasa, 289. 

Pchoa, 124. 244, 352n, 553, 

361, 362. 

Pcllapelli, 222 . 

Pettani Sat}*Shka, 122. 
Pi4o-shan-na^ 89 , 1 x 6 , 169 . 
Phpihsbi^ 86 . 

Pi-shihka^ 90 , 116 , 169 . 

HtW or PIthikB, 3x5, 

Po-fa-to^ 86 . 

Po-li-ji-ta-h^ 87 . 
Po-Uhbih-mihpf^loy 88 , 1 x 6 , x 68 . 
Po4o-ki-sbt^ 107 . 

P&4o-na-ss, 9 X, 116 , 170 . 
Po-h-ja-ka^ 90 , xx 6 , 169 . 
Po4o-je^Aia, 138 . 

Po-lu-ka-chi-^^ X 08 , XX 8 . 

Poni(Po^), 7UnS^ 

Po 90 i (Pofii), 42n« 

Potacavada, 3x0. 
Pothivata-saxxibaddha-payisi, 
555 * 

Pa*f^jAi/hU, 1 x 3 . 

PrabhBkara, 34, 78, 79, 127, tox. 

See also PrabhikaravardhanA. 

Pcabhakaiavardhana, 29, 47 , 5 b 
63 , 69 , 78 , 16 a. 381 * 
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prabhamitra, 178. 
prabhasa (Patan), 211. 

Pragyoti§a, 72. 
pfaharajaiarman, 321, 333. 
Prahlada-Sarman, 321. 

Prajiiara^mi, 166. 

Prasadhanadcvi, 270, 384. 
praiapadhavala, 318, 375. 
PratSpaditya, 207.. 

Pratihara (Pratihiras), 218, 220- 
230, 232, 233, 238, 239, 241, 
246, 249-252, 255, 257, 258, 
262, 266-270, 273-275, 277- 
281, 288, 290, 291, 294, 357* 
359. 343 . 551 . 53^3 
Prati^thSna, 8, 267, 288, 364. 
Pfavara-namSy 357. 

Pravaraseina, ii7n. 

Pavarasena II, 217. 

Prayaga, 43, 90, 105, 112, 113* 
116, 117, 134, 157, 158, 

163, 169, 173, 197, 260, 288, 
293. 

Prithddaka, 244, 264. 

^tithviraja, 236, 322-323, 327, 
^28, 334. 

PnrhvHrika, 306, 369, 386. 
Ptokmy, Klaudios, 17. 

^ulakesi II, 40, 620, 106-X08, 
110-1x2, 114, i2on, 122, 125, 
126, xzSn, 150, 132, 243. 
Migerc, 265. 

Pundravardhana, 25, 102, 171. 

102, xi6, 171. 

Purnavamian, 100. 

8n, 

^^ururavas, 7, 8- 

^ispabbtitii. Sh Pu<yabh(iti. 

fuSyabhClti, 8221, aS, 29, 165, 

580. 

(Sunga), 291. 
^?yamitjais (Pu$pamitm), 20, 


Q 

Qannauj, 2x1, 

Qutbuddin, 309, 328-331, 335 

R 

Radhanpur, 229-232, 366. 
Bighava, 517. 

Raghu, zoo, 224, 262, 263. 

Rahan, 507, 309, 369. 

Rahihiyaka, 333. 

Rahib (or Ramaganga), 287. 
Raicuf, 131. 

Rai Jaipal (R&j&p&i}, 285. 

Rai Lakhmaniyfi, 325. 

Rai Pithaura, 323. 

Raivatadri, 211. 

Raivataka, 38, 59, 245 - 
Rajagriha, 30, 30. 

Rfijaputa, 84, 86. 

Rilja^jabhatta, 198. 

Ra jas, 8n. 

Bljaiekhara, 1, 211, 2x0, 212, 224,. 
X4l, *5}, Z54, Z59, 162, 264, 
265, 280. 

RajaSekhara (Jain author), 196, 
32on, 331. 

Rajauri (Rajput), 83. 

Raji, 276, 

Rajniahal, lox. 

Rajor, 84, 22X, 222, 272, 273, 

177. 55«“. m> 546. ^ , 

Rajorgarh, 338, 504. Su also 
Rajor. 

Rajputana, 80, 117, 216, 221, 
223, 226, 230, 233, 235, 242, 
246, 250, 270, 277, 280, 364. 
Rijya, 66, 67, -jo, 71, 102. Sn 
also RSjyayatdhana. 
RijyadbataTarman, 35;. 
Rljyt^sfila (Hla), a6ci, 262, 366. 
R&jyapftla (Piatfljiia), 276, 181- 
287, 383. 
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'Rajyap&ladem (<GfthadaTila 
Prince), 316, 375, 387- 

RftjTapiliipuia, 316. 

Rijyiqraxa, 221. 

IUjya8d, 29, 33-35, jo, 51, 67, 
72-75, 149, 160, 164, 208n, 
i 79 » 381. 

Rijytivatdhaoa, 34, 63-65, 67-69, 
71, 72, 740, 102, 127, 162, 164, 
380, 381. 

Rakhetia, 270, 364.. 

Rilhadevl, 307, 360, 387. 

Rilhanadevl. Stt Ri^devl. 

RSma (of AyodhyS), 1990, 223, 
240, 253. 2800. 

Riina, 236, 383. Stt alsa Rima- 
bhadta ^ratlhira). 

Rbxa (RimagdUna), 91, 116, 
170. 

Rimbhadia (Piadfaiia), 236, 
*37. *39. *58, 290, 383. 

Uinftbhaaxa (Rama of Ayoohyi), 

Rimadeva, 340» 3S3. Sa 
als9 R&ma^hadia ^xadhftii). 

RimagrtaiarVif xyo. 

Rama^has, 203, 165a 

Ramgaya, 24S, 363. 

RanmaMf, 17, 33. 

Ratunul^ 192. 

RantiTartna, 50* 

R 2 f 3 iak&ta (RiftxaUtas}* zo 8 » 
114, 119, 210, 211, 116, 219, 
130-232, 23J-*57» 

159* *67, *7^ 

179^ ago, 290, 198-300^ 309. 

Ridka (Aunra), ii« 

Rofaillftddhi, iii* 

Rodcadtaiaii, 96. 

Rudxaihnt, iix. 

S 

Sabali, X4ii« 

Sabokttglfi, i 8 i. 


Sftgatadatta, izi. 

S&ffiraaiati, 166. 

SaEadeva, 24Sa 
Sfthasi, 1x4x1. 

Siha$&6ka, 304. 

Sahet-Mahefh, 90, 289, 29c^ 298, 

30^8 355. 37X. \ 

Sahyldri, 198. \ 

SSkala, 17, 146, 217. 
Sikambharl, 187, 279, 3f9. ! 
Sikbd-nMiSf 358. 

Sakridi^, 176. 

$akuntal8, 10. 

Sikyatakgita, 355. 

Salavaj^, 280. 

Sftlivfthana, 304n. 
Sallak^a^varman, 312. 

Salman, 308. 

Samana, 328. 

Samaxasixnha, 323. 

Saxxntata, 93, xoa, 171. 
Sambhac, 270. 

SaxhffdiitSpIdt, X95n- 
Saxbutaga^, 223, 254. 
SaihkazaYannan, 244, 231, 252. 
Samkgoba, 13, 460. 
Samudragupta, 70, xaon, 122, 
140, 141,' 

Suhyidaka, 34, 64. 

SaihyogitS, 323. 

Sandhylkaxa Nandi, 303. 
Sanjan, 2x4, 2x9, 226, 231. 
Sankatadc^, 313. 

Sankftsyft, 89, 1x6, 234, 169. 
Sm^mo-tthta^ 102, 1x6, X7z. 
Samsvati (Saxaswad or Sarsuti), 
X17, 328. 

^ird&lavarnxan (&Urd(Ua), 31* 
Saxnath, 301* 303, 3070, 344. 55^ 

516» 574- 
Sarvaidtiia, 23. 

SarvaTarmaxx, 13, 44* 45. 47'49> 
51* 54* 5«* 
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$40, $j, 51, 66, 67, 7x0, 
7Jt 74. »i. loo. loi-ioj, 12$, 
1X7, **». 156, 379- 

SatiU!iLkafft)a« 102. Sm also 
Sa^&6ka. 

Satadru, S7, 168. 

Sa-ta~m-isu~fa-io, 88, 116, 168. 

8. 

Satlcj, 54, 124, 244, 246. 

Satyiiiaya, Viiiayiditya, i2on. 

Satyavadt 8n, 9, 12, 

Satyaviata Triianku, 1311. 

Saudi, 248^ 

Saura^fta, 21, 119, 245, 246, 250, 
266, 558, 344. 

Sftvafa, 277. 

84. 

Smg’po^ta^ 196. 

Shahpur, 93, 97, 123, 191, 206. 

Sbi^keathmOf 

She-lan-fa^h, 187. 

Sbe-lfhji-t0, 189. 

She^sbanf^kia^ 66, 102. 

87, 116, x68. 

Sti-h-Ja^si-tu^ 90, 1 1 6, 169. 

Siddhatftja, 313, 322, 323. 

Sihabuddin Ghorl, 236, 237, 
3*9* 3^0* 3*i«-350* 334. 335. 
353. 5«7- 

SMji, aSSt 299* 

SIhas-tai, 1140. 

I^llabhadim, 141, x66, 178. 

SllSditya (Hai^), 76, 80, 83, ioi» 
106, 107, 109, 117, 118, X22, 
X28n, 134, 153* 161, 180, 184, 
t83fi, 1894 

^Qidttya (dF Malwa), 35, 6411, 
66n, X08, X09. 

Slllditya Dharmaditya, 109* 

Silftdi^tifa, 83, x88^ x89tL Sn 
a/ia iSfflkSitya* 

Sn»(fitya»$ty^ya, loSti, xia. 
SiifibaQS^ 68^ 137. 

Siibhajput% 84* 


Sithhatija, 280, * 

Simhaia8im, x66. 

Sindh (Sindbu), 790, 8x, 113, 
XX4, 118, i3iti»i92, 216, 227, 
234, 266, 269. 

Sindhudvipa, 8n, 9. 

Singaia, 339, 372, 

Sin-tu^ 113, 1x8* 

Sirhind, 87, x68, 281. 

Sivadeva, 96, 193. 

Siyadoni, 247, 232, 259, 271, 
33 *. 339 . 343 . 34 ^. 35 *. 353 . 
354 , 362. 3 ^ 4 - 
Siyaka-Har^, 279. 

Skandagupta, 20, 21, 39, 69, 
* 35 **- 

Skandagupta (cammandant), 137. 
Skandagupta {DUfaka of Bans- 
kheragtant), 143. 

So^^hala, 182, 183. 

So^ttiadeva, 239. 

Solaki (Solanki), 41, 221 ijG. 
Soma*kundakl-gc£im, 144. 
Somavaraiadeva, 3040. 
.Someivaia 1 , 293^ 

Sonpat, 61-620, 162, 163. 
Srftvasti, 90, 116, 117, 143, 1^9, 

Sd^iata, 3x0. 

|ii-har?a, 331, 332. 

Szfkaptha, 199. 

Sxfkrift?^ 304. 

Sdku^m, 190. 

Siimitra, 324, 355- 
Sdpila, 248. 

Sri-farman^ 242, 270, 340. 
Sm^ismhgmpo^ 189. 

Siu^lma 88, ti6^ x68. 

$iy£braya ^IHUutya, xaa. 
Staxnbatlitba, axz* 

Sibin^ifraxa, 88, 1x7 168, 
Sdikithati, 178. 

Subandhu, 183, 184. 

Sidbldidavi, 3300, 387. 
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INDEX 


Su-fa-la-mhkhhtfi-la^ 88 . 

' Suhala> 512. 

Suhav&devi^ 

Sahotta, 8^ 10. 

Sm-la^dfd^ to8. 

Sulwnan, 246, 258. 

^Qlikas, 40, 4X» $). 

Su-iu-^kin-nay 88» ii6« x68« 
Suixumta, 8. 

Stttiaha, 8n. 

Sundad-Devi (Axiangapala’s 
daughter), 32on. 

Sundad-DevI (mother of Naga- 
bhata II), 230. 

Silryavarman, 25, 44, 
Susthiiavarman, 49. 
SusthitavarmaQ, 47’49. 
Suvarmbhil, 89. 

Suvar^agotra, 88. 

Suvar^rekfai, 245. 

T 

Tabari, 132, 

84* 

Tailanga, 317. 

Tai-fsmg^ 132. 

Tahka, 86. 

Tak^a^Ua, 84. 

Timralipti (Tamluk), xo2, X7X. 
Tan-mfhlilhH^ xoi, xi6, 171. 
Tatain (Taroari), 327. als& 
Narain; 

Tard Jaibdl^ 287. 

TarQ jayapil, 287, 
Tathigatagupta^ 176. 
TcbeB*^ 0 -lihpi 4 i^ 196. 

Terahi, aja. 

Thakkiya (Thakkiyaka), 244, 
251. 

Thaxicsvar (Thitiefvar), 22, iS^ 
|o. J5. 47» JO. 5J. 6j. 64. 6jo, 
/IS7, 68, 70, 72, 750, 76-80, 88, 
117, X 24 , X27* 

199, 218, 327, 379-5®*- 


Tibet, 189, 27211. 

TtkkarigdUna, 267. 

Tirabhukti (Tirhut), 249. 
Togarcedo, xo8. 

Tomata, 280. 

T^-fan^ 189. I 

Too-po-Mo^ 189. I 

Toramfina, 2211,450, 5IL 
Trilocanapaia (Pradi^^), 287- 
289, 292, 364,585. 
TrilocanapSla (Surat gra^t), 298. 
Tughatigin, 308. \ 

Tukhftra, 98, 

Tu 4 (hpo-pa-rha (Dhruvabhafa), 
* 59 - 

TthU-po-pa-ta (Dhruvabhapi), 
109. 

U 

Udabhandapur, 281. 

Udayadeva, 96. 

Uddandapuia, 261. 

Udeput, 279, 293. 

Udhita (Udhitarija), Syn, i6x. 
Udumlmra, 238, 345. 

Ujjain, 46, 112, fx8, 180, X84 
209, 218, 225-228, 230, 259, 
260, 264. 265, 270, 283, 339, 
540* 554- 

Ujjayini, 460, 226, 242, 245, 
2600. Sh al$0 U)|aia. 
UJlabha, 264. 

Una, 250, 266, 338n, 339, 3431 
344, 547* 561, 56a. 
Undabhafa, 252, 338. 

Upappea, 39, 378. 

Upalaun^a, 355. 

Utasa, 84. 

Urvasi, 7. 

U^araviUta, 278. 

Udri, 2830, 285, 2870. 
Uutfakosaia, 5, }o2. 

Uaaia, aay* 



INDEX 


V 

Vadesata, 555. 

VagUvararak?ita, 355. 
VaiUabhatta, 237, 340, 345- 
VaiiaH, 91, 116, 170, 171. 
Vaivasvata (Manu), 28» 29. 

Vajra, 176. 

Vajradaman, 278. 

Vajrayudha, 212, 213, 382. 
Va|rimdcvi, 380. 

Vakpati, 193, 197, 198, 2oo» 208, 
209, 210, 279. 

Vakpadraia, 203, 208. Set also 
VikpatL 

Valabhi^ 2i» 980, 109, izo-ii2» 
n8»i2j,i26,i32, iS9»MO‘ 
VaUkigtabafa^ 238, 24). 

2)2. 

VaJiwba, 8ii» 9. 

ViUnikt, i, 2*40, liny I4» 

Vhmm, 27* 26. 
Vlmastaavtoidevi» 306. 
Vaibii^potalabhoga, 345. 
Vaiiayii»€. 

Van», 42» 230, 233. 

S3. 

y^a|makif% 20911, 210. 
/atthsmlbiTa, 2x3. 

^tnttia, S3. 

’^itioaai, 91, 116, 173, 267, 35S. 
15. 

'atdhainaimkoti, 134. 
atdhatntiit-^pura, 223. 
ato^, 353, 356. 
a2iiitad<nd, 3x5, 387. 
lai^lha, X311, 140, 31X. 
isu, 2. 
vtsadcvf, 93* 

itsaxafa (£itfaef of NSgabhafa 
II), 224-22^, 228-231, 239. 
tsaraja (Osia Ins. of V. £. 
Ota). X7f. 276. 
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Vatsaraja (SiAgara), 339, 372. • 
Vawahali, 355, 

Vavu, 2. 

Vcta^ara, 334, 

Vcttavati, 46. 

Vidarbha, 2, 41, 234. 

Vidisa, 3 IX. 

Vidya (ot Vidyadhara Candella), 
286. 

Vidyadhara (Minister), 289. 
Vidyadharadeva (Candella), 286. 
Vidyapati, 322, 330. 

Vigraharaja (Cahatnana), 187. 
Vigi^haraia (Har^a stone Ins.), 
235,280,363. 

Vihara, 353. 

Vijaya, 8n. 

Vijayacandra, 316-320, 323, 338, 

J74» 575 » 5^7* 

Vijayakaroa, 334, 333. 
Vijayana^r, 13 1. 

VijayapaSi (or Vijayacandra), 
317. 3*7- 

Vljayapala (Pratihara), 272, 273, 
'z7}-i8o, >64* 385* 
Vijayapaladeva, 221. 

Vijayasena, 303, 304, 309. 
Vikramadit^ (Gangeyadeva 
Cedi), 293. 

Vikiamadit^ (Har$a?), 94, 97, 
9S, 181. 

. VikramSditya {Rajatara^^ifi\ 

1 1711. 

Vikram&ditya (Royal-poet), 182, 
236. 

Vikxaxnasixhha, 286. 
Vikrainendtavarimn, 40. 
Vimahdfi, 211. 

Vtmkala, 266. 

VinSyakapSla (Mahipala), 235, 
25S, 2J9, 270, 271, 273» 584- 
Viniyakapala II, 273-276, 385. 
Vindhya, 31# 55» 5»> 59» 74n» 73> 
121, 240, 
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Vkadcva (of 97. 

Yiradeva (monk}> 201. 
Viryascna, ijo, 17811. 
Vii&khadatta, 49. 

Visaladcva, Vigraharaja, j 1 7, 

Vi^ijupada, 249. 

Viioka, 90. 

Viivamitra, 8n, 9, 10, 13, 14. 
Vi^varatha, 13. 

VocUunayuta, 290. 

Vriji, 91, 1 16, 170. 

Vrikasthala, 15. 


W 


Wadhwan, 225. See also Var- 
dhamiUia-puta. 

Wan^he (or t) uen-tse^ 990, 105, 
Z8S-190. 

Wa^ ( Di ^ dod ), 229-231, 366. 
189. 

Wuddhi, 87. 

Wshla-sUb, 84. 

Wshshe-yen-na^ 112, 118. 

Wu-H 87, 1200. 

Wshtu^ 106, 116, 172. 


Yadu, 216, 218. 
Yaj&ivatman, 31, 36, 358. 
Yamunft, 214, 263, 301. 
Ya^al^kan^a, 311, 370. 


Yaiafjpftla, 289, 364, 38$. 

YaSodevi, zii. 

Ya^odharmadeva, 206. . 

Yafodharman, 23, 11711, 180, 
19211, 203, 206, 2o8n. 

Ya^ovarma, 207. f 

Yaiovarm(m)adeva, 203, a»6. 
See also Yafovarman. \ 

Ya^ovarman (of .Kanau)}, i|2- 
212. 

Ya^ovarman (Candella), \ 

z}8, *57, 17I-Z74- ' 

Ya^ovarmapura, 201. 

Ya^ovati or Ya^omat!, 6411, 7311, 
381. 

YauTkn^va MSndhStri, 10. 

Yayiti, 296, 297. 

Yen-mthtta^ 158. 

Ycwur, 295, 

Yoginipura, 3020. 

Yuaa diwofig, i, 311, 30, 29, 62, 
63, 66, 76, 78-82, 83, 87-90, 
92, 94, 95» 97 * loo-xii, 
X13-113, 11711, 1x8, 119, izon, 
124-128, 131, I35-I55» UU 
144-149, 131, 133, X34, 136- 
138, 161, 164, 163, 167, 168, 
X72-173, 177, 1780, 189, 206, 
246, 247- 

Yudhi$tbira, 13. 

Yulli, 278. 

Z 

Zafarabad, 3340. 



CORRIGENDA 


Referen€$ 

For 

Road 

P, B, n, lo, 1 . 3 

Gidhirindraka|]i 

Gidhit-Indtakah 

P.j.n. 5, 1.1 

Caivajamldho 

caiva-Ajamidho 

P, 1 3, a. 3, 1 , I 

more than one ViSvi- 

more Viivamitras than 


mitras 

one 

P. 40, n. 1, 1 . I . 

Andhrapatim 

Andhradhipatim 

P. 67, 0. 3, 1. z 

vaniriti 

vanarad 

P. 69, n. 1, 1 . 2 

sarva lak§aoai] i 

sarva-lak^anai^ 

p. 79,1. 15 

apears 

appears 

PP. 81, n. 3, L z; 

Lak$mll;iatml kriti 

Lak$m!^ atmlkrita 

113, n. 7, L z. 



P. 89, 1 . 7; See 

Ahicchatra 

Ahicchatra 

also Index for 



other refer- 
ences. 

*• 96. n. 3. 1- 1 

Rudiadamzn 

RudradSman 

>. 1 13, n. 7, 1. I 

Atra-purufottamena 

Atta Purufottamena 

». 119, L xj 

Gujiat 

.Gujarat 

xzi, L 17 

NisSditah 

NasaditSh 

138, 1. ZJ 

otmed 

formed 

• M 7 . 1 - 4 

describesdiem 

describes them 

. 148, 1. 3Z 

oadie 

on tbc ~ 

. t66, L 7 

Stgaramatil 

SSgaiamatj 

. zozy n. 3, L z. 

Abbadi Kftlikidraih 

Abhad S-KSlikidram 

. Z04, t ZI 

de throoement 

dethronement 

ZZ5, U as 

pxatdhizz ▼aifaio yaih 

PrattifaStaxTaihio-’yaih 

. ZZ7, 0. X, 1 . z 

Yeaftsau 

Yen-isaa 

. zt9, L x 8 . See 

Kilacuri 

Kalacnti 

also Mtx, 

Z35, 1, 7 

lef 

left 

' Z36, 0. z» L x 

asit 

idtt 

' ti# Zf 1 * z 

seaa 

senft 

z 8 e^ L zz 

Bhatxipattan 

Bhartripatfa n 



Ktfmmt For 


Road 


P. 494, 1. J 
P. 500 , 0 . *, |.*4 
P. joi, n. 1 . 4 

»» 9 $ 

» ,» J 

P. 502, n. 2, 1 . 2 

P. 9tt, n. ), 1. 4 
-P- 934 , «»• 3, 1- 4 


kirtft ie$atii Idmi-f e$aiii 

..Taiii9ajltak9tnl{>lla,. ..vaiiiiajkta-'k^tnSpSlfl. . 
iitipS'^Sih nripS^&h 

..Sita.. did.. 

Yimuniih * Ytmunaiii , 

KuiikottataKojatendta- Ku^ik-dttata-K^l- 
sthkoIjakaiiL EndtasthkQlyMSni 

Puf; after 
close the brackets^ 


Capital mi£i/ letters in KsitiSah (p. 28, n. 4, 1. 4), KfatSiayal 
{It., 1. j), ^te¥“ (p. 55. n. 2, 1. i), Yudhi (p, 65, n. 3, 1. 2) 
KaaprahSta (It., 1 . 3), KQjapikalah (p. 79, n. 1, 1, a). Sa4i...(p. m 
f. x6), Krityavedinim (p. zoza, 1. 1), Kuryacca (p. 2i6n, 1. 2) 
PratihataijaTidhct (p. 223, L 9), PtStlhir^ (It.,! 21), Udiral 
(p. 300, n. 3, 1. 3)j JQiaiu 304, I. i), should be takei 
a; ituU btttrs. 

For small imtied letters in later (pp. 53, 1. ii ; 6£, n. i, L 3) 
yamuni (p. 202, n. 3, 1 . z), pcattifaira (p. 223, 1 . 23), fidiVarahem 
243, n. 1, 1. x), substitute capital letters. 

Road the following names, wbuever diey occur, with diacri 
tkal marks thus: 

MSiava, V a lahM, N&Undi, Cauhfin, Sabuk-tigin, MahmQd 
^hSb-ud-<&, Qad>-«d>dln^ NidUn-ud-dir^ Ali-ud-<fln, Sulaimic 
BaUtyir Khiljl, Mas^Od, Jahinglr. 

NtH The identificadon Chwang's Cbi~ebi-t 

(pp. 112,118} «ridi J^Skaldiakti (Jajhod) has been doubted ii 
view or dK following verse occurring in a fragmentary Mahob 
inscr^ont 

**Jq8icfaya3|f -adia ndpatih at babbQva J^bhokdh pcidiotHiv 
y]^ih|Pa^^-iFub 4 dt” 1 , p. 221, V. lo). Accotdin] 

to Thomas Watters, it was perhaps itkodcal vitfa Oiito 
(n, p. 25i)i Can it not, however, be identified with Qttakap 
as has sometinaes been suggested. 

It may futdm be , noted that Dr. Vincent Smith identifir 
Pi 4 o~sb 0 MU widli'Btl^ in the Etah distiict ; Aythk with tb 
n»i(m of which Aphui in die Fatehput disttfet was the ca^nta 
Mi-^fihb with the eastern part of die B^iuhc tfisukt; an 
A^jo-mn^da with the Pkrtabgaih and fiae-Btieli dkttricta in Qud 
(Watters, II, Appemfiit^ p. $38). 
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